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SRI RAMAKRISHNAS TEACHINGS 

ATM A-J N A N A — X X T. 


.V unto the Cord with a longing and 
. ning heart, and then ihou shall see Him. 
■nplc would shed a jugful of tears for the 
ke of their wife and children ! They would 
hown themselves in a flood of tears for the 
sake of money ! But who crieth for the Lord ? 

As the rosy dawn cometli before the rising 
.tin, so is a longing and yearning heart the 
jrerminer of the glorious vision of God. 

TllOU wilt see God if thy love for Him is 
? strong as that of the attachment of the 
'orldly-miudcd person to things of the world. 

A CERTAIN father had two sons. When 
ley were old enough they were admitted to 
le first stage of life — the Brahmacharya, and 
laced under the care of a religious preceptor, 

» study the Vedas. 

After a long while the boys returned home, 
wing finished their studies. Their father 
iked them if they had read the Vedanta.^ 

ollcclctl aiul adapted from 4 The Uospcl of Sri Rama 
t'uia ' by M. 


On their replying in the affirmative, he asked : 
Well, tell me — What is Brahman? 

The elder sor. quoting the Vedas and 
other scriptures replied: *' O Father, It is 
not capable of being expressed by word of 
mouth, or of being known by the mind, O, 
He is so and so; I kn<>w it all." Then he 
again quoted Vcdautic texts. 

The father said, “So thou hast known 
Brahman ! Thou mayest go about thy busi- 
ness.” Then lie asked the younger son the 
same question. But the boy sat quite mute, 
Not a word came out of his mouth, nor did 
he make any attempt to speak. 

The father thereupon remarked, “Yes, my 
boy, thou art right. Nothing can be predi- 
cated of the Absolute and the Unconditioned! 
No sooner dost thou talk of Him than thou 
statest the Infinite in terms of the Finite, 
the Absolute in terms of the Relative, the 
Unconditioned in terms of the Conditioned. 
Thy silence is more eloquent than the spout- 
ing forth of a hundred Slokas, and the 
quoting of a hundred authorities. 
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THE NEW YEAR 

Tones of joy-bells thrilling 
Through the winter air ; 

Choirs, their carols trilling 
Gay and dear and fair; 

“ Peace, Love, Goodwill 
The whole world fill” 

Love, the pulsating heart 
Of thought and deed ; 

Music, the answering art 
Singing love’s creed, 

“Goodwill, Peace, Love 
Below, above.” 

Love, vocal in its singing, 

North, South, East, West; 

Joy, gleefully in-bringing 
Unity manifest, 

11 Love, Goodwill, Peace, 

Increase, increase ” 

Eric Hammond. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES 

#2 RE AT ,s °f ideas. Men die, 

that an idea may live. Generation after 
generation may pass away, while the idea on 
which they were threaded grows only the 
stronger for their decay. Let none, then, feel 
that in his own defeat lies any disaster to truth, 

A life given? What of that? Tiiopoiit 
may be enriched by the death of thinkers ! 

These were the dim and mystic percep- 
tions that were uttered from the beginning 
of time, in religions of human sacrifice. In a 
sense, all faith calls for the slaying of man. 
What is any one of us, unless the Infinite 
Light is seen behind and through him ? And 
for the Light to be seen, may it not some- 
times be needful that the vessel should 
be broken ? 

How often it happc<. that everything a * 
man has believed is summed up and asserted. 


in the moment of his death ! Dea. 
consecrates. Death renders impersonal, 
suddenly withdraws from the sight of otlie 
all the petty nervous irritations that hav 
veiled the man’s real intention, and he stand 
revealed in his greatness, instead of his littl 
ness, before his contemporaries. 

It sometimes happens that the greatc 
service a man can render, is to retire. Gre. 
men, especially, as the Swami Vivekanam 
said, must always take care to witlulra 
when the message is uttered. Only alo. 
and in freedom, can the child or the stuck 
or the disciple work out the idea that I 
reached him. The seed is buried, wl 
it germinates. The obscure processes 
development would only suffer check from 
attempt to watch and regulate. We seek c 
to give birth to the greater-than-ourse. 
But for this, it is essential that we seek nc 
see results. To give and die ; to speak 
leave free ; to .act, looking for no fruit ; th 
the great mood, that paves the way fur 
world-changes. 

How many of us could cast ourselvtV 
the Ocean of Mother? How many fy N 
cease from the effort to save themsel.* ; 
How many could throw themselves from th 
palm-tree's height ? Those who are able t 
do this, having faith in truth, are the fat Ik 
of the future, the masters of the world,’, 
cause only through them can the lmperst 
flow, in its fulness. 

Says a Christian hymn : 

M Oh to be nothing, nothing! 

Only to be at 1 1 is feet, 

A broken and empty vessel, 

For the Master’s use made meet? 

Empty that He may fill me, 

As forth to His service I go! 

Broken that so more freely, 

His life through mine may flow! 

Oh to be nothing, nothing ! 

Only to lie at His feet, 

A broken and empty vessel, 

For the Master’s use ipade meet ! ” 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

Being Pages from rur. Life of the Swami Yivkkananua by ills Discipi.k, Nivedita. 


! XXVII. 

WOMAN AND THE PEOPLE 

I 

( Continued from Dec. P, H. page 225) 

KJTK was always watching for chance 

* f * indications of the future type. A 
certain growth of individualism was inevitable, 
tud must necessarily bring later marriage, 
,\nd perhaps a measure of personal choice, in 

ts train. Probably this, more than anything 
Jse, would tend to do away with the problems 
eated by child- widowhood. At the same 
me, it was not to be forgotten that early 

• arriage had, in its time, been a deliberate 
tempt on the part of the community to avoid 
urtain other evils which they hail regarded 
¥ incidental to its postponement. 

;o He could not foresee a 1 findu woman of the 
k'tiire, entirely without the old power of medi- 
ation. Modern science, women must learn : 
a ^ c it not at the cost of the ancient spiritual- 
ly. He saw clearly enough that the ideal 
education would be one that should exercise 
the smallest possible influence for direct 
change on the social body as a whole. It 
would be that which should best enable every 
> woman, in time to come, to resume into 
nerself the greatness of all the women of the 
Indian past. 

Kacli separate inspiration of days gone by 
had done its work. The Rajput story teemed 
wdth the strength and courage of the national 
womanhood. But the glowing metal must 
flow now into new moulds. Aluilya Hue Rani 
bad been perhaps the greatest woman who 
ever lived. An Indian Stut/w, who had come 
across her public works in all parts of the 
’country, would naturally think so. Yet the 
greatness of the future, while including hers, 


would be no exact repetition of it. The 
mother’s heart, in the women of the dawning 
age, must be conjoined with the hero’s will. 
The fire on the Vedic altar, out of which 
arose Savitri, with her sacred calm and free- 
dom, was e\er the ideal background. But 
with this, woman must unite a softness and 
sweetness, as of the south winds themselves. 

Woman must rise hi capacity, not fall. Ill 
all his plans for a widow’s home, or a girls’ 
school and college, there were great green 
spaces. Physical exercise, and gardening, 
and the care of animals, must form part of 
the life lived there. Religion, and an intensity 
of aspiration more frequent in the cloister 
than outside it, were to be heart and back- 
ground of this new departure. And such 
schools, when the winter was over, must 
transform themselves into pilgrimages, and 
study half the year in the Himalayas. Thus 
a race of women would l>e created, who 
should be nothing less than 11 Bashi-Bazouks 
of religion,” * and thiy should work out the 
problem for women. No home, save in their 
work ; no ties, save of religion ; no love, but 
that for guru, and people, and motherland. 
Something after this sort was his dream. He 
saw plainly enough that what was wanted 
was a race of women educators, and this 
was how he contemplated nuking them. 

* The Ihedii-Raznnu* won* the In.ifv.Lm:\nl of the Caliph, 
For many eriitnriis. tin* members «>i the Turkish # 4 «:iril 
ron*»i**t i*«l of soldier* wh»> had hif»n kidnapped in early 
childhood from all r.it—s ami eomitrio". ami hroiiirliti up in 
Islam. Their ivli/aui was llu:.** their passion, and the 
service of their sovereign their only native huul, and Ivcnrf 
of union. They were renowned throiiLl.oul Europe for 
their liormiesa and courage. Their power wan broken fa 
Egypt by Napoleon. 
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Strength, strength, strength was the one 
quality he called for, in woman as in man. 
But how stern was his discrimination of what 
constituted strength ! Neither self-advertise- 
ment nor over-emotion rouseo his admiration. 
His mind was too full of the grand old types 
of silence and sweetness and steadiness to 
be attracted by any form of mere display. 
At the same time, woman had as large an 
inheritance as man, in all the thong lit and 
knowledge that formed the peculiar gift of the 
age to India. There could be no sex ill 
truth. He would never tolerate schemes of 
life and polity that tended to bind tighter 
on mind and soul the letters of the body. 
The greater the individual, the more would 
she transcend the limitations of femininity 
in mind and chaiacter; and the more was 
such transcendence to be expected and 
admired. 

He looked, naturally enough, to widows as 
a class, to provide the first generation of 
abbess-like educators. But in this respect, as 
in all others, he made no definite plans. In 
his own words, he only said “Awake! 
Awake! Plans grow and work themselves. ” 
Yet he would have welcomed material, wher- 
ever it might have come from. He knew of 
no reason why it should be impossible to 
any woman — by strong and simple character, 
and intellect, and uprightness of living — to 
make herself the vehicle of the highest ideals, 
Even burdens of the conscience should be 
held redeemable by sincerity. “All great 
ends must be freely pursued/ 1 says a recent 
writer on feminist movements, and the Swami 
had no fear of freedom, and no distrust of 
Indian womanhood, But the growth of 
freedom of which he dreamt, would be no 
fruit of agitation, clamorous and iconoclastic. 
It would be indirect, silent, and organic. 
Beginning vith a loyal acceptance of the 
standaids of society, women would more and 
more, as they advanced in achk ement, learn 
to understand both the demands and the 


Jan. 

opportunities, which characterised the national 
life. By fulfilling those demands, and avail- 
ing themselves to the full of their opportu- 
nities, they would grow more Indian than 
ever before, even while they entered on a 
grandeur of development, of which the past 
had never dreamt. 

In nothing, perhaps, did the personal free- 
dom of Vivckananda show itself more plainly 
than in his grasp of the continuity of the 
national life. The new form was always, to 
him, sanctified hv the old consecration. To 
draw pictures of the goddess Saraswati was, 
according to him, “to worsliip her.” To 
study the science of medicine was " to be 
down on one’s knees, praying against the 
demons of disease and filth.” The old bhakti 
of the cow showed how receptive was the 
spirit of Hindu society to new anil scientific 
methods of dairy-farming, and the pasturing 
and care of animals. The training of the 
intellect to its highest perfection, he lxdieved 
essential to the power of religious concentra- 
tion, Study was Ai/rurjw, and Hindu inedita- 
tiveness an aid to scientific insight. All 
work was a form of renunciation. Love, even 
of home and family, was always capable of 
being wrought into a grander and more 
universal passion. 

lie delighted to point out that to the Hindu 
all written words were sacred, English and 
Persian to the full as much as Sanskrit. But 
he hated the tinkling sound of foreign manners 
and foreign accomplishments. He could 
not bear to listen to a criticism that c on* 
cerned itself merely with the readjustment of 
externals. When comparisons had to be 
made, he dealt always with the ideal as 
differently expressed by different societies, 
and measured either failure or achieve- 
ment, whether in modern or mediaeval, by this 
central aim. 

Above all, his conception of love was one 
that admitted of no differentiation between 
the speaker and him of whom lie spoke. 
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refer to others as 11 they " was already, to his 
ears, almost hatred. He always united him - 
self with the criticised or the condemned. 
Those about him realised that if the universe 
had indeed been resolvable into an ultimate 
formula of dualism, his own part would have 
been chosen, not with Michael the Archangel, 
but with him, eternally defeated, over whom 
he triumphed. And this was with him no 
expression of an inner conviction that he 
could teach or did. It was simply the 
passionate determination to share the hardest 
lot to which any might be driven without 
escape, to defy the powers of the universe, if 
need be, by himself suffering the utmost to 
which any single consciousness anywhere 
might find itself irretrievably doomed. 

Well might he point out, as he does in 
certain of his published letters, that even 
compassion was not motive enough, on which 
to build the service of others. He would have 
no such patronage. Compassion, lie said, was 
that which served others with the idea that 


they were jivas, souls : love, on the contrary, 
regarded them as the Atman, the very Self. 
Love, therefore, was worship, and worship was 
tlie vision of God. “ For the A drat tin, 
therefore, the ONLY motive is love. 1 * There 
was no privilege to be compared with the 
trust of a great service. “ It is the Saviour," 
he says, in one of his letters, “ who should go 
on his way rejoicing; not the saved ! ” As 
priests purifying themselves for the service 
of the altar, with eager awe, and the will to 
endure all, and yet be steadfast, must they 
come forward, who were chosen for the sacred 
task of woman's education. lie remembered, 
and often repeated the words of Mataji 
Maharaui, the Mahratta woman who founded 
in Calcutta, the Mahakali Pathshala. 
“ Swamiji !” she said, pointing to the little 
girls whom she taught, 11 I have no help. Blit 
these blessed ones I worship, and they will 
take me to salvation ! ” 

( To be continued. ) 


CHASING THE SHADOWS 


TT is simply necessary to scan briefly 
^ the past and present history of the world, 
to enable us to see that only a tiny fraction 
of the inner consciousness of humanity has 
been awakened; that few in number have 
been those who followed with intelligence 
the path of religion ; and that vast multitudes 
bave wasted their lives. 

That man is wasting his life who dwells 
solely on the sensual plane, who is entirely 
engrossed by his relation to the things of time 
and sense, taking no heed whatever of the 
spiritual. He has a psychological develop- 
ment far in advance of all other animals, but 
he lives comparatively as an animal, though 
his thought may have a greater range. He 
is laying a stress upon externals and imbibing 
the narcotics of mundane things that paralyse 


thought, stifle utterance and obscure vision. 
The likeness of tin* divine in which he was 
born into the world lies dormant, hidden, and 
undeveloped. The culture of the soul powers 
should have been the first endeavour and 
supreme effort of his corporeal manifestation, 
but devoting no attention to those tilings 
during the period of mortal existence, his 
life is a blank as to the highest and best. 

Neither is that man’s life properly employed 
who gives his leisure and .strength wholly 
to the prosecution of self-interest and worldly 
gratifications ; who bows his knee before 
the idols of wealth and power; who takes 
account of nothing but what is framed by 
the world and hammered upon its anvil. He 
is bound by tliai unyielding system of 
tyranny, the code of custom, that will tolerate 
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anything but the infringement of its laws. 
It is only the brave who dare defy it, and it is 
an Herculean task to eradicate it from the 
minds and beliefs of its devotees. 

The very thought of a wasted life brings 
a feeling of sadness. It is surely a painful 
spectacle to see before you a being of god- 
like endowments and measureless poten- 
tialities, utterly ignoring them, and giving 
the reins to the undeveloped, the low ; to 
a vainpire that enslaves and bewitches all 
who coine under her spell ; thus becoming 
a victim spiritually dead, for he has not 
entered into himself that he may smelt the 
precious ore of his higher nature from the 
surrounding dross. 

The world goes on its ceaseless round ; the 
multiplicity of clashing interests, the in- 
numerable and overwhelming materialities 
weary the heart and dazzle the attention. 
There are so many corrupting influences 
and so much that strangles and destroys 
high idealism and lowers the standard of 
morals. We drift on the ocean of the world 
without rudder or anchor, and the horizon 
of our intelligence is hounded by existing 
phenomena ; we placidly acquiesce in the 
cleinauds'of the senses, and our sensibilities 
are blunted ; the reason is assailed by doubts 
and fears, and our minds arc led astray by 
lying sophistries as we flounder in the dismal 
waves of illusion. 

The world’s thoughts are inclined to think 
through us, to use our brains as organs, as 
if a stronger will had entered in and caused 
thoughts according to its purpose. The spirit 
of the times is one of inordinate ambitions, 
rivalry, and ostentation veneered with shams. 
There are many that succumb to the pressure 
of constant disappointment ; they live in 
the Cimmerian darkness uf despair and their 
affrighted imagination enlarges the real extent 
of t! ci: voes. 

Civilisation exacts a ’icavy price for its 
advantages, and the question is forced upon 
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our consideration as to where modem 
civilisation is taking us. If we cast a dis- 
passionate eye around, we shall see that it 
threatens to extinguish all the best and 
purest in human lives, to ruthlessly crush the 
weak, and he dominated by organised greed. 
TiCiiiniH Vita is the characteristic of all 
civilised nations of the globe, because civilisa- 
tion over-cinphasiscs the inequalities of 
individual faculty and produces the greatest 
disparities of fortune, so that some have a 
profusion of luxuries, and others a lack of the 
common necessaries of life. It lias been truly 
said that the power to use is the sole right to 
possess. 

There is nothing new in the condemnation 
of chasing the shadows of life by prophets 
and preachers, but the value of iteration as 
a helpful remedy must be recognised. The 
great messengers to humanity, the teachers of 
their fellow-men, who with infinite love and 
pity hold a mirror up to life, affirm again 
and again that all earthly power and the 
glory of the tilings it fashions are transitory — 
that all delights culminate in unsatisfying 
results and suffering. There is no good 
shutting our eyes to obvious facts or affecting 
to believe that in due time we shall witness 
in the world a new birth of all that is great 
and good. 

Rut those people who have finer moral and 
intellectual developments sometimes pause 
and inquire whether in this whirling, seething 
world of unrest, misery, and discontent, amid 
this interplay of human passions and human 
desires, with their legion of undesirable 
consequences ; among these ever-changing 
forms, what things are real ? Is there not 
something stable beneath all these phantoms 
and jangling discords? Upholders of the 
Vedantic view answer with an uncompromising 
affirmative. There is no rest for a body 
till it is united to its centre. The centre 
of rest for the soul is the Oneness which it 
seeks. “He who is the One Life in the 
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Universe of death ; lie who is the constant 
basis of an ever-changing world ; One who is 
the only Soul of which all souls arc but 
delusive manifestations.” Spirit is superior 
to and controls matter, because all matter is 
changing and spirit is unchangeable and 
eternal. The spirit that reigns within man is 
independent and creates the desire for free- 
dom. As the sun is eclipsed by masses of 
cloud, so the spiritual sun “I” remains 
eclipsed by the images of objects in the 
phenomenal world. Vedanta teaches us to 
place ourselves beyond the reach of the ever- 
changing tides of the external world. It lays 
down principles by which we can still the 
insatiate longings of the human heart; it 
teaches that spiritual realisation is everything. 

Any attempt to solve the problems of life 
which fails to reckon with religion is fore- 
doomed to failure. It is a truth which is 
well comprehended by the wiser among those 
who are responsible for the education of 
mankind, and it is their paramount duty to 
frequently recall the truth among the 
irresponsible people who may be occasionally 
induced to think, and so let in ideas of 
possibilities ami re-constructions that may 
dawn through religion. A little deliberation 
would show us that a higher law than that 
of our will regulates events. Man has lived 
in conflict with law, and in violation of the 
laws of his being, and the sanctities still 
slumber which make it most worth while 
to live. 

“The world of our experience consists 
at all times of two parts, an objective and a 
subjective part, of which the former may be 
incalculably more extensive than the latter, 
and yet the latter can never be omitted or 
suppressed. The objective part is the sum 
total of whatsoever at any given time we may 
be thinking of, the subjective part is the inner 
state in which the thinking conics to pass. 
Yet the cosmic objects, so far as the ex- 
perience yields them, are but ideal pictures 


of something whose existence we do not 
inwardly possess but only point at outwardly, 
while the inner state is our very experience 
itself.” Religion is no trivial, ephemeral thing 
to take or leave as man goes on his way 
through life, gathering up the aggregate of 
human experience, but a direct influence 
upon the development of both the individual 
and the race. It is the relation between the 
soul and God. The basis of all knowledge 
is divine, the process of all true education 
is from that source. It may be always relied 
upon for inspiration with a surety that when 
its truths are absorbed into the soul, and 
thus have spread their mighty vitalities into 
the ultimatcs of being, its possessor will be a 
really peaceful man ; the world-pain dies out 
of his heart, and his destiny is in his own 
hands. A man's life is only narrowed and 
limited by himself; the difference between 
being happy and unhappy is mainly depen- 
dent upon the mental atmosphere generated 
by his own thoughts. 

The ultimate for which wc should labour 
while here oil eaith is that we should become 
living souls. It is necessary to give a 
vigorous direction to the cultivation of our 
inner resources as a defence against the 
assaults of the world. Man is capable of 
infinite progress, and when he begins to build 
his life on a nobler pattern he developes a 
receptivity of mind to admit intuitively 
enlightenment, and conceives of a higher self, 
a living, thinking reality, one that is master 
rather than servant. He comes into self- 
knowledge and finds out that beyond each 
man there exists a higher power which is 
larger and more god-like than his conscious 
self ; that existence means an educing, a 
drawing forth of what is fundamentally within, 
which leads to pure and heroic action. The 
object of life is to learn the laws of spiritual 
progress. It is a grand thing to know the 
value of life, to be born into a universe with 
boundless possibilities, with the germ of 
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infinite perfection, and with a hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. 

No attitude of man is so reasonable 
and none so salutary as that which bravely 
faces all existing circumstances, and feels 
them to be none other than means whereby 
he can reach the goal he is in pursuit of. 
We must not allow the mind to receive 
the impressions of the manifold external 
objects through the senses, to wander un- 
checked whithersoever it chooses. The 
unruly mind that acts independent of our will, 
can be used as a friend or as a foe, and when 
we have absolute control of this involuntary 
mind, then we are ruler indeed. By changing 
the present altitude of the mind, it is possible 
to receive high impressions, and in the 
midst of tumult so to behave, that our 
influence will produce a great calm. The true 
ideal of life is an equilibrium of forces, in 
the performance of which our faculties in all 
phases of expression are called into vital but 
never feverish activity. Moreover, we must 
“die to live” in every part of our spiritual 
nature. The great motive principle is renun- 
ciation which out-values all else ; it is utter 
selflessness, shifting the centre of our lives 
outside the merely self-regarding sphere, to 
a distinctly higher realm ; love is the key that 
unlocks all hearts. 

We have been brought up in a world of 
limiting adjuncts where our senses perceive 
nothing but plurality. We are encompassed 
by sights and sounds which make us see 
that duality is the prevailing law of the 
universe. It is the thick and palpable clouds 
of ignorance that overshadow the mind, and 
it is only the light of knowledge that can 
dispel the darkness, the one fading into the 
other, and finally the shadow diminishes to a 
point where it vanishes. The body, mind 
and the world are only broken reflections of 
the one Light. As the rays of the sun are 
to tht sun itself, so are the individual souls to 
the Divine Being. They are phenomenally 
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distinct but substantially One. With the 
recovery of this sense of the essential Unity 
will come a larger love for all mankind, until 
unison blends into union and ultimately 
union merges into the perfect Oneness. 
Nirvana or Moksha is not the annihilation 
of the ego but its infinite expansion into the 
Universal Consciousness — into the Reality of 
our being, which is ever pure, ever ‘ perfect, 
ever blissful. And the aim of the Advaita 
Vcdantiu is to realise this substantial Unity. 

“ He that will find truth, must seek it with 
a free judgment and a sanctified mind. He 
that thus seeks shall find ; he shall live in 
truth and that shall live in him. He shall 
find satisfaction within, feeling himself in 
conjunction with truth, though all the world 
should dispute against him. Such as men 
themselves are, such will God Himself seem 
to be.” 

A Westkkn Disciple. 


SOWER. AND SEED. 

A kindly word and a kindly deed, 

A helpful hand in time of need, 

With a strong true heart 
To do his part, - 

Tims went the sower out with his seed. 

Nor stayed in his toil to name his creed. 

No coat-of-artns, no silken crest. 

No purple or linen about his breast, 

But royally »rue 
To the purpose in view, 

Was his ceaseless search, and his constant quest, 
For suffering souls in need of rest. 

Feeling for others, bearing their pain, 

Freeing the fetters, undoing the chain, 

From sorrow and tears, 

He wrought the bright years, — 

Still unknown to rank, and unknown to fame, 

In letters of light God writeth hia name. 

— riiLA Daks* 
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THE STORY OF PKAHL 


I) 


( .7 /'"■ i /'.'//» r/<v/ /ft (•////■ i Hit; t i ilti ,S,j a iff l e .4 .'!•/■£ ) 


tTiranvak-i -liijm was the kiii^ of the Daltyus The 
Paitjas. though hum ul the .same paieutage > the 
Pcvas 01 gods. wen: always at war with caji uthei. 
The Daiiva.s had no pail in the oblations and 
ulferings mankind, or in t lie government of 
the wui hi and its giudam e. Hut. sometimes they 
waxci'f stiong and diove all the Pevas tioiii tlie 
heavens, and seized r tic throne ul the god , and 
titled lui a linn*. 'Then the Ptvas piaved to 
Vishnu. the 1 hnniproctn lord ot the ('inverse, 
and He helped liieiu out ul t hoi 1 diftji u!ry. The 
Haiti as well* iliiuMi out, and uin «• more the gudo 
reigned. 1 lii.iin .il-.a hipii, k i ul; of the Ptiiv.ti, 
in his turn. hi » on-piei in ■; In.- i on. .-in 

the Dcvas. .iiid , . 1 : « ■ . I liim-'u on iiie Hii.Mie o| die 
heavi ns and ruled the iluee wuilds, the middle 
worlds, inhabited by men and animals; the 
heavens, inhabited l»v gods and god-like beings ; 
and the nether woilds, inhabited by the I >ailvas. 
Now, Hiranvaka-hipii dccl.iicd hun.-wli to he the 
Hod of the whole universe and piurkiiined that, 
there v.ii< no other * i«*d hut hiuiscll, and stUkily 
enjoined that the Omnipotent Vishnu should have, 
no unship 1 iheied to Him auvwheie: and that 
all the worship should lielii elorlli he given to 
hi in. 'elt oniv. 

Ilii.uiyak:^ -hipu had son called ITahUd. Vow, 
it so happened. tli.it this Praldad from li'.s infamy, 
was devoted to t hid. IJe diowed indii minus ot tins 
as a child : and the kirn; ot the PaiL\ as, fearing 
that the evil he wauled to drive away from the 
world, would crop up in Ins own family, made 
over his son to two te.uhers, called Sir.uul.i and 
Am.irka, who were very stern disciplinarians, with 
strict injunctions that 1 ’iahlad was never to hear 
even the name of Vishnu mentioned. The 
teachers took the prime to ii:eir home, and there 
he was put to study with other children of his 
own age. Rut the little I'rahlad. instead of learning 
from his books, devoted all the time in teaching 
the other boys how to worship Vishnu. When 
the teachers found it out, they were frightened. 


for the fear of the mighty king Hiranyakashipu 
was upon them, pud they tried their best to 
di-isiiadc the child from such teachings. But 
Pulilad could no mure stop his teaching and 
wui'shippiug Yi'iniii, than he could stop breathing. 

I o clear them -elves, tin: tea*. hers told the Icirible 
tact to tlie king, that h.s ion \va* nut only 
woi .du piping Vidiiui hiiiij.ii. but also ^polling all 
th . other cljildicii by teach. ng them to wuidiip 
\ idiiiu. 

The munircli bei.inin very much enraged when 
he heard Uit a, and called the boy to hi s presence. 
Hu tried by gentle per-iu.dons, to dissuade 
i'l -dilad trom tlu. worship of Vishnu, and taught 
him that he, the fci:ig, was the only God to worship. 
But it v as to no pm pose. 'I lie child declared, 
again and again, that the Omnipresent Vishnu, 
l ord ot the Universe, was the only Being to be 
worshipped ; —tor even lie. the king, held his 
tlirune only so iu.ig as it pleased Vishnu. The 
rage ut the kin., km \» no bonn Is, and he ordered 
tin; hoi to he immediately killed. So the Daih.is 
him vrh p-mied vc.ipoiia; but Pralilad's 
mind was ^ «> mt-m: upon VUlmu, that he felt no 
pain ri •.'.•m tin in 

Whui hi * tithe the king, saw that it was so, 
he became frigis'-in-d, but roused to the woist 
pavduii.N of d umiiivud va.ious diabolical 

means to kill die buy. I lecrdered him to be trampled 
um lei fool by an elephant. I'he enraged elephant 
could not crush the body anv more than he could 
have uiuhcd ;t hk-ck ot ii on. So this measure 
also wa> to no purpose, Then the king ordered 
the bov to i)e thrown over a precipice, and this 
01 dci too was dmy carried out; but, as Vislmu 
resided in the hen'. ul Prahlid, he came down 
upon the earth as gently us a flower drops upon 
the grass. Poison, fire, starvation, throwing into % 
well, enchantments and other measures were then 
tried on the cidM enr* after another, but to no 
purpose. No*. him; could hurt him, in whose heart 
dwell Vishnu. 
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At last, llic ting: ordered flic boy to be tied 
with mighty serpents, called up from the nether 
worlds, and then cast to the bottom of the ocean, 
where huge mountains were to be piled high up 
nil him, so that in the course of time, if not 
immediately, he might die ; and ordered him to he 
left in this plight. Kven though treated in this 
manner, the boy began to pray to his beloved 
Vishnu: “Salutation to Thee. Lord of the Uni- 
verse, Thou beautiful Vishnu!" 'riius thinking 
and meditating on Vishnu, he began to feel that 
Vishnu was near him, nay, that He was in his 
own soul, until he began to feel that he was 
Vishnu, and that he was everything and every- 
where. 

As soon as he realised this, all the snake bonds 
snapped asunder; the mountains were pulverised, 
the ocean iiphoaved and he was gently lifted up 
above the waves, and safely carried to the shore. 
As Prahlad stood there, he forgot that he was a 
Daitya and had a mortal body : be felt he was the 
universe and all the powers of the universe 
emanated from him ; there was nothing in Nature 
that could injure him; lie. himself, was the ruler 
of Nature. Time passed thus, in one unbroken 
ecstasy of bliss, until gradually Prahlad began to 
remember that he had a body and that he was 
Prahlad. As soon as he became once more 
conscious of the body, he saw that Ood was 
within and without; and everything appeared to 
him as Vislmu. 

When the king Hiranvakashipu found to his 
horror that all mortal means of getting rid of the 
boy who was perfectly devoted to his enemy, the 
Clod Vishnu, were powerless, lie was at u hiss to 
know what to do. The king had the liov again 
brought before him, and tried to persuade him 
once more to listen to his advice, through gentle 
means. But Pr.ihl.ul made the same leply. 'I hulk- 
ing however that these childish whims ot the boy 
would be rectified with age and further training, 
he put him again undci the charge of the teai heis, 
Slutnda and Auiarka, asking them to teach him 
the duties of the king. But those teachings did 
not anneal to Prahlid, and he spent his time in 
instructing his schoolmates in the path of 
devotion to the Lord, Vishnu 

When his father came to hear about it, he again 


became furious with rage, and calling the bov lo 
him. threatened lo kill him, and abused Vislmu 
in die worst language. But Prahlad still insisted that 
Vislmu was die Lord of the Universe, the Beginning- 
less, the Kndless, the Omnipotent and the Omni- 
present, and as such, lie alone was to be 
worshipped. The king roared with anger and said : 
*• Thou evil one, if thy Vislmu is Ood omnipresent, 
why doth he not reside in dial pillar yonder t " 
Prahlad humbly submitted that lie did do so. 
“ If so," cried the king, “let him defend liiec ; I 
will kill thee with this sword." Thus saying, the 
king rushed at him with sword in hand, and dealt 
a terrible blow at the pillar. Instantly a thunder- 
ing voice was heard, and, lo and behold, there 
issued forth from the pillar. Vislmu in His awful 
Niisiugha form Iralf-linn. hulf-ui.iti ! P.mic- 
strhken, the Daitva s ran away in all directions ; 
but Iliianyakasliipu fought with him long and 
desperately, till he was finally overpowered and 
killed. 

Then the gods descended from heaven and 
offered hymns to Vislmu. and Prahlad also it 11 at 
His feet and broke forth into exquisite hymns of 
praise and devotion. And he heard the Voice of 
Hud saying: •• Ask. Prahlad. ask for anything thou 
desirest; thou art My favourite child: tlier-tore 
ask for anything thou luaycM wish.” And I 'tali! id 
choked with teolings replied: “ l.uol, I li.i\«: 
seen Thee. Wh.it else tan I wan! r Do Thou 
not tempt me with eailhlv or heavenly boons." 
Again the Voice said : “ Vet ask something, my 
soil." And then Prahlad replied: “That intense 
love, O Lord, which the ignorant bear to worldly 
things, may I have the same for Thee ; may I have 
the same intensity of love for Tliee, bill only for 
love’s sake ! " 

Then the Lord said : Prahlad, though iny 
intense devotees never desire for anything, here 
or hereafter, yet by My command, do thou enjoy 
the blessings of this world to the end of the present 
cycle, and perform works ok religious merit, with 
thy heart fixed on Me. And thus in time, after 
the dissolution ol thy body, thou shall attain Me." 
Thus blessing Prahlad, the Lord Vislmu dis- 
appeared. Then the gods headed by Brahma 
installed Prahlad on the throne of the Daityas, and 
returned to their respt< tive spheres. 
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Dear Dr. N 


1 Ith July Ini. 


* * Alter all, no foreigner will ever 

wiitc the English language as well as the 
native Eu glislunnn, anil the ideas when put 
in j;ii f d English, will spread farther than in 
Hindu English. Then again it is much more 
difficult to write a story in a foreign language 
than an essay 


You must not depend on any foreign help. 
Nations, like individuals, must help them- 
selves. This is real patriotism. If a nation can 
not do that, its time has not yet come. It 

must wait The new light must spread 

all over India. With this end you must 
work. ‘ ‘ 


The lotus is a symbol of regeneration. 
We are awfully behind hand in art, especially 
in that of painting. For instance, make a 
small scene of spring re-awakening in a 
forest, showing how the leaves and buds are 
coming again. Slowly go on, there are 

hundreds of ideas to be put forward T am 

going to Switzerland next Sunday, and shall 
return to London in the autumn and lake 

up the work again I want vest veiy badly, 

you know. 

With all blessings &c. 

Yours, 

Vivekananda. 


L. 

SlV ITZERI. A VI> 

An*:, oth uyfi. 

Dear A 

* * Do not be afraid. Great things are 

going to be done, my child. Take heart. * * 


M'* 'Max MulW) writes me very nice 
letters and wants material for a big buuk on 
Ramakiislma’s life * * 

Enough of this newspaper blazoning, I am 
tired of it, anyhow'. Let. us go our own 
way and let fools talk. Nothing can resist 
truth. 

1 am as von see now in Switzerland, and 
am always on the move. I cannot and must 
not do anything in the way of writing, nor 
much reading either. There is a big London 
work waiting for me from next month. 
In winter I am going back to India and will 
try to set things on their feet there. 

My love to all. Work on, brave hearts, 
fail not : — no saying nay ; work on, — the 
Lord is behind the work. Mali* fcakti is 
with you. 

Yours with love and ble^ings. 

Vivekananda. 


LI. 

Kanin 
‘Jn i .A jirii 1893. 

Dear Doctor 

Your letter has just readier] me. I am 
very much gratified hv your love for my 
imwonhy self. So. so sorn to learn, that 

poor R has lost his son. “The Lord 

gave and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
he the name of the Lord.’’ We only know 
that nothing is lost or ran be lost. For us is 
only submission, calm and perfect. The 
soldier has no right to complain, nay murmur, 
if the general orders him into the cannon’s 

mouth. May He comfort B. — in his grief, 

and may it draw hin-r closer and closer to the 
bi east of the Ali-incrriful Slot her. 

Yours &c., 

Vivekananda. 
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AN ADDRESS OF WFT.COMF TO SWA MI 
BRAHMANANDA 

The Swa;»ii Vivekasanda Hindu I3a.uk a 

pATHAtALAj CllOOLAI, MaDF.A* 

24'iii Nov. 190*$. 

•To 

His Holiness Srimat Swann Brahmanandaji, 
President, Sri Ramrikrislma Mission. 
Revered Swain iji, 

We the managing members of the Swnmi 
Viveknnanda Hindu Bali In Pntliasnh, fhoolai, nu.st 
respectfully welcome your Holiness, to the humble 
but lovely cottage nf this institution, the em- 
blematic manifesto of Sri Ramakrishna’s Math in this 
locality, The only excuse for our umvoithy selves 
in the matter of approaching your Holiness with 
a request to pay a short visit to this humble 
Pathasala, is our overwhelming and ardent admit a- 
tion for the renowned and world -wide Sri Raina- 
krishna Mission, and our sincere devotion and 
love to its disinterested workeis. The world has 
grown wiser, in the real sense of the term, 
since the advent of Si i Ramakrishna's Mission. 
It has contributed very largely by the unceasing 
and untiring efforts of its members, towards the 
spiritual advancement of modern India, not to 
speak of its yvondevful and magnetic achievements 
in the West. Had it not been for the missionary 
propaganda initiated by our venerable Swami 
Vivekananda and continued by his hiother- 
Maniiyasins, our Moihoi India would not have 
occupied the position which she now fill* in the 
eyes of !lv world in point of : elision and spirit- 
uality. A deep M.Uf-e )f gratitude and love 
animates and thrills the heart of every one of us 
here assembled, anti who can escape die betie licient. 
influence of your Holy presence to- lay vouchsafed 
to ns as a result of our good Karma > We 
trust that this poor but warm reception accorded 
by our humble selves wd; not but be acceptable 
to your Holiness, for we have the sacred word of 
our Lord Krishna — 

*wr fiW ^ vwrr uroR 1 

HV s RW«nnfl‘ toirw: 11 

We 1. to remain 
Revered Swamiji 

■ ■ - Your Holiness* most obedient servants. 


GLEANINGS 

God in man is the whole revelation and the 
whi'lf of religion. \\ h.u l 'hrisiianiiy (vui^iit dimly, 
Hiuduisiu nude plain to the intellect in Ved-.tr.Li. 
Wiifii India remembers the teaching she receivi d 
from Sankaiacharva. Ramanuja and Mmlhava ; 
when *'.he realises what Sri Rainakrishua came 
to reveal, then she will rise. Her very life is 
Vedanta, Humic Mato nun, 

* * 

To make life happy, take time; it is of mi use 
to fume and fret, or do as does the angry housekeeper 
who has got hold of the wrong low, and pushes, 
shakes, and mules it about in the lock until both 
are broken and the door is still unopened. The 
chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering trilles 
to vex us and in cultivating our undergrowth of 
small pleasures. Try to regard pruM-ut vexations 
ns you will regard them a month hence. Since 
we cannot get what v.c like, let us like what we 
can get. 

* 

• * 

What, after nil, is the true end and aim of 
Religion ? Is it not to lift the human to the divine 
for service ? The bli nding of man with God that 
does not end in the wrwiv of God ihiimgh man 
\s pointless and wasteful. Tin- clouds that form, 
and soar, and sail in the heavens, aiH-.vei their tine 
end only as they return to earth in fruitful showers, 
India must see God in the bazaars and the schools, 
as clearly as at the altars and the shrines. She must 
esteem nothing nob.hr than manhood, nothing 
diviner than womanhood, nml nothing more religi- 
ous than service in helping on the common good.. . 

But India wants all this applying to actual life, as 
secular knowledge and activity. She wants a great 
secular leader who shall he what Fielding Hall in 
his new book, says. Buddha was, ‘the Darwin of the 
Soul ; only that Darwin of the Soul should have 
a Keir liardie for his administrating hand. 

Yes, a Keir Hnrdio, hut an Indian Keir liardie. 
In fact, everything Indian : Indian history. Indian 
traditions, Indian dreams, the Indian spiritual 
atmosphere and fragrance, Indian self-help, Indian 
aspirations, Indian responsibility and your beautiful 
Indian clrc'.s I do not want this big British 
steam-roller to go over and to grind down every- 
thing.— From an address by Mr. John Page Hopps 
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on “ The Duty of the Brahmo Samaj with regard 
to Indian Nationality.” 

*. 

* ■» 

The following: In inn was composed, last year, on 

the occasion of the International Confeience of 

Liberal thinkers iichl in Bu.-aon l, : . S. A.:--- 

Iluil! Mount ol God, whereon with reverent feet 

The messengers of many nations meet ; 

Diverse in feature, argument, and creed, 

One in their errand, brothers in their need. 

Not in unwisdom are the limits drawn 

That give far lands opposing dusk and dawn; 

One sun makes bright the all-pervading air, 

One fostering spirit hovers everywhere 

So with one breath may fervent souls aspire, 

With one high purpose wait the answering fire. 

He this the prayer that other prayers controls, — 

Thai Light divine may visit human souls. 

The worm that clothes the monarch spins no Haw, 

The coral builder works by heavenly law; 

Who would to Conscience rear a temple pure 

Must prove each stone and seal it, sound and sure. 

Upon one steadfast base of truth we stand. 

Love lifts her sheltering walls on either hand ; 

Arched o’er our head is Hope’s transcendent dome. 

And in the Father's heart of hesu'.s, our home. 

~ H\ Julia Ward Howe, 
* 

.* * 

One of Mr. Benjamin Kay Mills’ recent dis- 
courses concludes with a good story ami a superb 
appeal ; thus 

1 have read that when Andrew Jackson was a 
judge, in his comparative youth, a bully on one 
occasion defied the authority of the court and 
caused considerable disturbance in the couit-rouin. 
The judge said, ‘ Sheriff, arrest that man ! ‘ The 
man pointed his revolver at the officer of the law 
and said, * Sheriff, if yon take another step, you 
are a dead man/ and the du-riff did not dare to 
move. ‘Sheriff,’ said tl; ■ j- !;■-*. ‘ call a posse 1 ' 
The sheriff called the names ol s!.\ b\ zanders, and 
the bully, taking a revolver in cadi hand said : 4 J 
will send you all to hell if one man takes a single 
step towards me/ ami the sheriff said: * Your 
honour, it is impossible to arrest this man.’ * ('all 
every bystander in this court-room,’ said the judge, 
and the sheriff issued a call commanding every 
onlooker to assist him in arresting this defier ol the 
law. The bully stood there with his weapons iu 


his hands and swore a great oath that many men 
would die before anyone -houU lay violent hands 
upon him, and the sln.iiif .»« nn scjM.-n d i« - 
judge that it w:*s impossible frr hi:*i :u arrest the 
miscreant. Then the judge rose up 2 nd >,-i:d, 

' Sheriff, call me ! The court is adjourned foi live 
minutes/ and as the young judge walked over, 
unarmed, but in the majesty of a great convution, 
toward the disturber of the peace, this bully 
became a mass of quivering flesh, dropped his 
weapons and meekly followed the judge, to stand 
in front of the judgment seat ami receive sentence 
of puiii-dnncm for his misdeeds. 

So when the ills ol flesh and l« •rtune and 
circumstance defy us, we hear the command of the 
Great Spirit ordering us to overcome them. We 
try the ordinary worldly wisdom and the superficial 
resources and powcis of men in vain; then happy 
is the man who is able to hear the ringing voice 
of the Great Soul saying, ‘ fall me ! ’-and in this 
consciousness of his higher nature, the man shall 
find that all the infinite resources ot illimitable 
power dwell within hitn and shall lie victoriously 
manifested in every experience of life. 

GLI MILSLS 

He who would become a philosopher, must 
commence by repudiating belief.-— //;■■■,■* s. 

No rnan or woman of the hum blest sort can 
really be strong, giuiilc, pure and good without the 
woi Id being better for it; without somebody being 
helped and com foiled by the very existence of that 
goodness.- -- i'hiHip * Zf/vyL. 

As a mother, even at the risk ot her own life, 
protects hei son. her only son. so let man cultivate 
good-will without measure toward the whole world, 
above, below, around, unmixed with any feeling of 
• iifleiing or opposing interests. Bud-lho, 

i 

■* i 

The world that I rcgaid is myself: it is the 
microcosm of my own frame that l cast my eye 
on; for the other I use it but like my globe, and 
Unn it round somaiines, for my recreation. * * 

That mass of flesh that circumscribes me. limits 
nol my mind. That surface that tells the heavens 
it haLii an end, cannot persuade me I have 
any. * ■* Whilst I study to find hc-v l am a 
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niiCiocosm. or little world, I find myself something 
more than the great . There is mi rely a piece of 
divinity in us: something that was before the ele- 
ments, an. I owes no homage iinto the mm. Nature 
tells me, l am the image o( God, as well as the 
Scripture. He that undeiM.uuK not thus mikh 
hath not In') introduction or tirsi lesson, and is yet to 

begin the alphabet of man - Sir Themat Jirowne. 

% 

% * 

'■ j’e'i, Lo\e indeed i” light from heaven; 

A spark of this immortal fire 

Y.’ith angels shared, ! v Allah given. 

To lilt bom earth oui l-»v, de-are. 

Devotion wilts flit 1 ml. id move, 

Hut Heaven itself descends ill love ; 

A feeling from tin: Godhead caught, 

To wtMu from sell each sordid thought, 

A Kay of Him who form’d the whole; 

A Glory circling round the soul!” 

— Byron. 

« 

* * 

Did the Almighty, holding in his light hand 
Truth . and in his left St ,n .7/ ajtrr 7 ruth, deign to 
tender me the one I might prefer, — in all humility, 
but without hesitation. I should request Starch 
after Truth. Lining. 

it 

4# A!1 great things arc born of silence. Trim, the 
ftry cl destructive passion may start up in the hot 
cmiilict of life, and go loitli with tumultuous desola- 
tion. .Jilt all-ben. Tic* 1 nt and creative power gathers 
itself lege 1 her in silence, ere it issues out in might, 
force itself indeed is naturally silent, and only makes 
itself heaid, if at all, win n it shikes upon obstruc- 
tions to bear them away as it returns to equilibrium 
again. The very him Irani: that roars over land and 
ocean, flits noiselessly through spaces where 
nothing meets it. The blessed .sunshine says no- 
thing, as it warms the vernal earth, tempts out the 
tender grass, and decks the field and forest in 
their glory. Silence came bef«»ie creation; and 
the heavens were spread without a word .No- 

where can you find any beautiful work, any noble 
design, any durable endeavour, that was not 
matured in long and patient silence, ore it spake 
out in its accomplishment. There it is that we 
accumulate the inward power which we distribute 
and sp- nd ; p action ; put the smallest duty before 
us in dignified and holy aspects; and reduce the 
severest hardships beneath the foot of oiu self- 
denial ” 
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NKNVS AND MISCULLANIKS 

(CUl.l.KD AND i:oM>KXsM> FROM VARIOUS SOURO-.S) 

'I'll KKK is no ini ptjra t i v«j mood in the Japanese 
language. 

A mono rail luis hern conM.mcted hy an Indian 
firm at Umhalla to connect the lailway station with 
the grain mailed and grinding factories. 

In the. whole of America, there are now 622 
institutions of higher non technical learning. Of 
these, 17 I’niveisilies and Colleges have 1,000 or 
more undergiaduates each, four have 900 men 
students each, and 1 r.j have 200 or more each. 

A nkw kind of hoot is about to he pill on the 
market, the sole and heel of which, when worn 
out, can he unscrewed and new leather put in their 
place. The inventor claims that a pair of hoots 
can he soled and heeled in lifty-five seconds, 
saving 25 per cent, on the cost of ordinary bout- 
lepairing. 

Thk passing of Father Ignatius meant the pass- 
ing of a great spirit. In 1 Sh j he began the great 
work of his life, the restoration of nioii.eait mu in 
tlu: Church of ICugland. As a preacher this 
modern mystic who had something in common 
with St. Francis of Assisi exerted an extraordinary 
influence. lie was a true and strenuous servant 
of Cod. 

Thk Birthday Anniversary of the Swami Viveka 
nanda will he celebrated hy his disciples liiends 
and admirers at the Math, Belur, on January 171I1 

As the Swami always insisted on the Seva of the 
poor as being essential to the development of our 
spiritual nature, it has been decided to make that, 
the especial feature of his day. 

An interesting case of premonition in a horse is 
quoted in 4 Psyehische Stiulien * from a German 
paper. A butcher’s cart was proceeding along the 
llingstras.se at Kiel when the horse suddenly 
stopped and backed, and while the driver was 
, *rying to get it to proceed, a new building of five 
jtoiies collapsed, covering half the width of the 


strict with its ruin-, about twenty paces in ft 1 >1 it of 
will- IV the hoi si.* had stopped. Tin tall o»'i med 
without any warning peiei.ptible tu human senses. 

A simim.k way to get warm after exposure to cold 
is to tak«- a long breath with the mouth thinly shut. 
Repeal this M-veial tilin '., until )<>u begin to feel 
tin- heat returning It nquiicsa veiy slant time 
to ilo this, says the 14 F.iiuilv Doctor." The long 
hleath quickens the pulse, and thus causes the 
blood to circulate faster. The blood flows into all 
pails of the veins and ait dies, and gives out a 
gieat deal of heat. It 1* stated that this method of 
deep hi ca thing prevents colds and a great many 
other ailments if Ugun in time. 

Thk following is the table taken from the 
official leturn issued on the liist. week of September 
08 by older of tin: House of lands, showing the 
compatalive naval strength of Cheat Britain, the 
United States France, Get many, and Japan. No 
battleships more than 25, 01 ciuiscis mole than 
20 years old are included. 
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Thk fossil remains of the king of reptiles, un- 
earthed in Xovtrmber last, in the Red Lands of 
Montana, will he kept in the New York Natural 
Ilistniy Museum where pn.paiations ha\e been 
made to give Liu: remains of the three-million- 
yeai-old monster the place ot honour. No oilier 
museum in the woild has a similar specimen. 

The animal when alive had teeth six inches 
long, and it devoured other animals as large as 
elephants. He was between forty and fifty feet 
long, and when he chose to stand upright he was 
from twenty to thirty feel in height. 

His mouth was tliiee feel long and two and a 
half feet broad. Both jaws were full of the six- 
inch teeth, throe inches in circumference at the 
base, and tapering to a needle point. The jaw- 
bones were like oak beams. 

The reptile king was the bully of his period, and 
was built purely for fighting. He walked on his 
hack legs his front logs being short paws, with 
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four daws like giant awls on well. Am animal 
that could not r (in fast » uoiigh was always the 
prey oft this loplile. 

Tiik Congress of the History of Religions 
recently held at Oxford brought together the 
rcpreseiitaliws of th** historical religions of the 
voilil. It was the lliinl of its kind. In his 
excel It rut address Sir Allied I.yall the distinguished 
Orientalist who presided over it, held up the. 
sublime beauty of Hinduism to the assembled 
savants of the West. Sir Allred presses the i.iet 
that religious wais — as caused by the conflict 
of militant faiths contending for superiority, were 
unknown on any un-at scale to the ancient 
civilisations, Buddhism and Brahmanism lurid 
theii ground fiom times far anterior to (.’hrislianily. 
Tlun* may ha\e h»*en in Imlia political despotism, 
but religious despotism, in the shape ot the legal 
establishment of nm* faith to the exclusion of 
another, ol uniformity imposed hy coercion, of 
pros* lylism hy persecution is unknown to liistoiy. 
Governments have- been absolute and personal : the 
religions have been popular and democratic. 
Another paper of Indian interest was that of l)r. 
Grierson under the heading ol “The Monotheistic 
Religion of Ancient India and its Desecndeiit the 
Modern Hindu Doctiine of Faith/’ The paper 
establishes the fact tli.il Hinduism in its true 
aspect is essentially a monotheistic religion ■ -belief 
in a peisuual God, the Crcalui and Ruler of 
the wot Id. 

Tiik Smith College lias as many as i >oo women 
students who have created a public: spirit among 
themselves, hy leading and public lectures on 
the theoretical side, and by attending to the 
poor and the invalids on the practical side. Some 
idea of their aclmty in various branches of 
philanthropic work may be gauged from the 
following items: -Hall-hour meetings for lectures; 
maintaining a circulating library; social seivicc 
at home ; meeting the trains ; keeping a bureau of 
information to help incoming students ; visit to 
an Old T adits’ Home ; collections of old clothes 
and sending them to ncedv families; writing 
letters to invalids ; an emergency branch to care 
for c«^es of extreme poverty; sending. of dolls 
and toys to the poor children, magazines to poor 


Jan. 

Hoiking -men, and complete sets of clothes and 
piclme buoki to hospitals; more or less lice 
tutomig by aboil! ^iiin in I Ionic ( mltuii Glebs; 
little night classes in which are taught reading, 
writing, aiithmciic, gramim r, language, music and 
gymnastics ; Satmday classes lor little childieii, 
following a legiilai kindergarten schedule. Thus 
during die College days which do so much to (bull 
one’s attitude towards the larger lift: around one, 
they live in an atmosphere of service, which 
enables them to lake in a natural wuj their part m 
the many social n-cds about them. Nothing is 
molt; helpful in creating public spirit in people 
than practically doing good in an unostentatious 
manner every day of one’s life. This is the bed- 
rock on which should be built up the edifice of a 
compact nationality. 

Japan cnjo\s tin* proud distinction of hiring iIk. 
first country in the world with respect to mass 
education. The available statistics show that <»n 
an average every Japanese town or village has two 
primarv schools. Further, in 190’ ( the most 

recent dale of which statistics are available ) y 6 per 
Cent, of the hoys and ft; p,*i cent, of the gills were 
receiving piim.ny education. This comes to a 
combined average of 91 percent, of the children 
of school-going age. But win. 11 we take India as 
.1 whole, only one male in every 10 c.ui read 
and write and one female in 144. Four villages 
in every live are devoid of a school. How glaring 
is the contrast between Japan and India ill 

methods educational ? 

% 

The population of Japan is 40 or 47 millions, 
and that of Ihili.di India is live times as large. 
Japan spends about 5 millions sterling out of her 
public funds on education, while British India 
sp -nds less than a million and a half. To make the 
cxpmditme equal to that of Japan she should 
spend at least 27 millions. Again, comparing 
British India with the little Empire of the Mikado, 
the former spends less on education in all its 
aspects than what the latter spends in educational 
buildings alone. The following is the State 
expenditure involved in the different countries with 
regard to education : — 

R. A. P. 
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Sttl KAMAK KISH NA’S TKACH INGS 

PREACHING AND HIGHEST KNOWLEDGE 


What availeth book-learning or delivery 
of lectures, if there is no Viveka within — the 
discrimination of the Real from the. unreal? 


ONCE in a certain village, there was a 
young man nick-named l\>do. In that 
village there was an old dilapidated temple, 
from which the holy Image of God, once 
worshipped, had disappeared, and it was now 
the home of birds and bats. One day at night- 
fall, the villagers were surprised to hear the 
sound of bells, gong and couch-shell issuing 
from the deserted temple. Men, women 
and children, all flocked to the place, think- 
ing some devotee must be worshipping a 
new Image of God recently set up there and 
performing. the A rat riba*. With folded hands 
they all stood before the temple listening 
to the sacred sounds. 

One of them more curious than the rest, 
had the courage to peep in. What was his 
surprise to see Podo ringing the bell and 


* The evening ceremony consisting of the waving of lights, 
flowers, fruits, holy water, &e., before the Inuigc. 

Collected and 'adapted from ' The Gospel of Sri Rama- 
kribhna ’ by M, 


blowing the conch-shell ! The floor was as 
dirty as before and there was no image to 
worship ! lie then called out saying, “ O Podo, 
thou hast no Image of God in thy temple! 
And behold thou hast not even taken the 
trouble of cleansing and puiifying the temple ! 
How is it that thou hast raised all this 
clamour by blowing the conch-shell ?" 

First, realise God in the Temple of your 
heart. To that end, cleanse it of all im- 
purities — all attachment to this world caused 
by the senses. It is then that the time comes 
for blowing the shell, if need be. 

It is a most difficult task — that of teaching 
others. He who seeth God receiveth His 
Commandment. He alone who receivetli 
Commandment is competent to teach others. 

First set God up in the temple of the 
heart ; first realise Him. Speeches, lectures 
and the rest, — these may be taken up after 
you have seen God, — not before. People talk 
glibly of God and Rralunan, while all the 
time they are attached to things of the world. 
What does all this amount to ? — Mere blowing 
of the conch-shell in the Aratrika without 
any God to worship within the temple. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


visit to a Christian church impresses 
one very powerfully with the organisin'* 
and co-operating instinct of the European 
races. Their religious thought, like that of 
the Jewish people from whom they derive 
it, often seems to us, in comparison with the 
rich background of Hinduism, poor, or even 
childish ; but as to the beauty and impressive- 
ness of their ceremonial and liturgical expres- 
sion, there can be no dispute. 

Nor do we class all Christian forms as 
equal, in this respect. The old Latin Church, 
while much more historic, and much closer to 
Asiatic ritual, does not seem to us to com- 
pare, in the simple grandeur of its services, 
with the modern church of Anglican Protes- 
tantism, III the Roman Church, a great 
deal of the service is performed by a priest, 
on behalf of a silent kneeling congregation. 
This is parallel with the part played by 
the Br&hman in our own services. The great 
stroke of genius, in which the European 
mind reaches its most distinctive manifesta- 
tion, appears to us to have been the invention 
of Common Prayer. The Swami Vivckananda 
used to say that this had really been taken 
from the Mohammedans. C ertainly, it was 
the Mohammedans who first thought of it, 
and Europe had been saturated with the idea 
of Mohammedan institutions, doubtless, 
throughout the whole period of the Crusades. 
Then again, one of the most powerful 
contributory causes of the Reformation itself 
had lain in the capture of Constantinople, 
in 1453 A. n. by the Ottoman Turks. This 
was an event which must, in the nature of 
things, have revived and deepened the 
European tradition of the Saracen and his 
ways. And who shall say what impression 
falls deepest into the mini* of nation or 
Individual, to germinate mo^t powerfully, 


Mean it what it may, it is certain that 
Christianity began by being an Asiatic idea, 
but ends, attaining its most distinctive 
characteristics, as European Protestantism ; 
that common prayer,- -meaning the united 
prayer of the congregation, taking a definite 
part in the drama of worship —began with 
Islam, but ends in such places as the Angli- 
can Church, 


Hinduism possesses congregational worship 
in rudiment only. Hitherto, it has not greatly 
recognised anything beyond the priest and 
the single worshipping soul. Its view of 
the act of prayer is so much more intense 
than the European, that it would seem to it 
a confusion in terms to talk of such con- 
ceptions as democratic worship! And yet, 
for this worship by the individual soul, it 
offers the beaten paths of liturgy and ritual, 
written prayer and pre-del ermined act. In 
this, again, it provides iis with the exact 
antithesis of Europe, where those sects who 
exalt the individual experience in matters 
spiritual, become non-conformist, and dis- 
card alfpre detennincd expios.siun and form ! 

Christianity produces very few R is his and 
great saints. Only at long intervals do we 
meet, in Europe, with a Francis, a Teresa, 
or a Joan. And we meet with them almost 
exclusively in the church of images and 
TapasyA, of Sddhana and Rhajana. In spite 
of a Frances Ridley Havergal, and the 
American Shakers, in spite of Swedenborg 
amongst the Rishis , and the Wesleys and 
Catherine Booth amongst the saints, Pro- 
testantism can hardly be said to have made 
up the full tale of numbers due from her as 
yet. The strength of Christianity, the strength 
of Europe, does not, in fact, lie in the 
exceptions it produces. Its strength lies in 
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its average It may he defective in greatness ; 
it is remarkably well represented, when it 
comes to a fair working level, of a some- 
what crude type perhaps, - -aggressive, very 
cocksure, extremely limited in ideas ; but a 
success, when wc consider how well it is held 
by the majority, how little, comparatively 
speaking, is the lapse below it. For this, 
Christianity has lopped off the heads of her 
tallest growths, that there might be none, 
either, hopelessly dwnifed. For this she makes 
her worship into a sort of literary and 
musical exercise, knowing well that we can- 
not constantly lend ourselves to the articula- 
tion of given ideas, without eventually 
becoming approximated to them in our own 
nature. For this, she has confuted herself to 
the narrow ground of a scheme of salvation 
nineteen hundred years old. For this, she 
exalts service above /W//.*///, and social utility 
above Bhakti . That she might create a 
strong, inutually-coherent, self-respecting 
average, and raise her multitudes to its level. 

Tn matters of religion, a Hindu peasant 
seems like a cultivated man of the world, 
beside what is often the childishness of a 
European man of letters. In matters of civic 
right, the humblest European will often 
regard as obvious and inevitable what is 
hidden from the Hindu leader and statesman. 

Hut we are come to the age of the Inter- 
change of Ideals. Humanity does not repeat 
her lessons. What is learnt in one province 
of her great kingdom she expects another 
to take and use. Undoubtedly the thought 
of the East is about to effect the conquest of 
the West. And the ideals of the West, in 
turn, are to play their pait in the evolution of 
the East. This point of view has little in 
common with that of the missionary, for 
according to this, neither will displace the 
other . Each will act as complementary only. 

Hinduism will undoubtedly in the future, 
develop a larger democratic element. She 


will begin to recognise the value of liturgical 
prayer. A new consideration will be felt 
amongst us for the education and training 
of Ihr average man. Notions of service, ideals 
of action, will come in, to re-enforce our 
too exclusive admiration for the higher forms 
of realisation. It is to be hoped that we 
shall never lose our regard for the segrega- 
tion of the soul, as the path to God. But 
without learning this, we could well afford to 
emphasise the potentialities of the crowd. 
To a certain extent, these tendencies have 
already found exemplification in the Ary a, 
Hrahrno, and I’rarthaua Samajes. In Bengal, 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj, of the Maharslii 
Dcvendra Xath Tagore, represents to us 
much that the Lutheran and Anglican 
Churches represent in Christianity. It is 
Protestant, so to speak, yet liturgical; full of 
tradition, yet congregational. The Sad liar an 
Brahmo Samaj, on the other hand, corres- 
ponds, in England, to the nonconforming 
sects. There is still, in it, perhaps, a greater 
regard for inherited prayers and formula' than 
amongst the iconoclasts of Euro[>e. But this 
is not to be wondered at, in a religion so. 
much more venerable than theirs, as ours. 

What wc still want, nevertheless, is the? 
taking up of these new features into modern 
orthodox Hinduism. 

If Hinduism is to become “ aggressive," as 
the Swami Vivekananda said, — taking back 
its own perverted children, and holding its 
arms open, to foreign converts, — it must 
also develop, so to speak T a democratic 
wing. The People must find a place 
and a united voice in its services. The 
procession must be made articulate in 
hymns and responses. There will be stated 
times of assembly, — and the temple steps may 
even become the pulpit, the place of ex- 
position, and exhortation. All these changes 
will not displace the individual puja. None 
of us ne ed fea r the loss. of religious treasures > 

-7 
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whose true value we are only now able to 
appreciate. 

But these are the days of a great 
new outpouring of God upon our people* 
and the Mother-Church, ever responsive, 
will feel this and give it utterance, even 
as in the past, she has reflected each 
phase of our national history, We shall 


abandon nothing, but add all things. For 
the sake of the many, we shall learn to exalt 
action, to idealise work. But Hinduism will 
not, for all that, cease to be the school of the 
few, leading them to Jntbiam, to HhaktU to 
renunciation, and to Mukti. Religion is not 
passive and static. It is dynamic, ever grow- 
ing. This truth remains for us to prove. 


[ COPYRfUIITP-n. ] 

THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

B?ing Pages from the Life of the Swami Vivekananda ry His Discivi.f., Nivkdita. 


XXVIIf. 

HIS METHOD OF TRAINING A WESTERN 
WORKER, 

( Continued from page 66 ) 

HUS the common routine of the Hindu 
home became eloquent, on the 
Swami's lips, of a world of deeper truths, 
characteristically apprehended by the Hindu 
mind. He himself had been interested, from 
his babyhood, in monastic organisation, He 
had ance had a copy of the Imitation , in 
which there was a preface describing the 
monastery and the rule followed hy Jean de 
Qersqn, the supposed author, and this pre- 
face, to his imagination, had been the jewel 
of the hook, Not contented with reading it 
over and over till he knew it off by heart, 
it filled the dreams of his boyhood ; till with 
a kind of surprise he woke, in middle age, 
to find himself organising another monastic 
order, on the banks of the Gauges, anti 
realised that the fascination of his childhood 
bad been a foreshadowing of the future, 

Yet it was not the conventual ism of 
authority, or of the school, but that of the 
Hindu widow, following her rule freely, in 
the midst cf the family, that he held up to a 
European disoiple for a model. w An ortho-, 
do* Hindu Brahmin Hrahmacharini " was his. 
ideal for the woman of character, and no words 


can convey the delight with which his voice 
lingered over the phrase, 

11 Lay down the rules far your group, and 
formulate your ideas,” he said once, dealing 
with this very point, °and put in a little 
universalism, if there is room few it. Hut 
remember that not more than half a dozen 
people in the whole world are ever at any 
one time ready for this! There must be 
room fur sects, as well as fur vising above 
sects. You will have to manufacture your 
awn tools. Frame laws, but frame them in 
such a fashion that when people are ready 
to do without them, they can burst them 
asunder. Our originality lies in combining 
perfect freedom with perfect authority. This 
can he dune, even in inonasticism. For my 
own part, 1 always have an horizon, 11 

He broke off here, to follow another line of 
thought, which always interested him, and 
always appeared to him fruitful of applications, 
“ Two different races,” he said, “ mix and fuse, 
and out of them rises one strong distinct type. 
This tries to save itself from admixture, and 
here you see the beginning of caste. Look 
at the apple. The best specimens have been 
produced hy crossing, but once crossed, we 
try to preserve the variety intact,” 

A few days afterwards, the same reflection 

came uppermost again,, and he said with 
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great earnestness, “ A strong and distinct 
type is always the physical basis of the 
‘horizon. 1 It is all very well to talk of 
univLTKalism, but the woild wll not be ready 
for that for millions of years | 11 

“ Remember ! *' he said again, “if you want 
to know wll at a ship is like, the ship has to 
be specified as it is, its length, breadth, 
shape, and material. And to mideistand a 
nation, we must do the same. India is 
idolatrous. You muM help h*.r as s/u* is. 
Tlio.se who have left her can do nothing 
for her ! ’* 

The Swami felt that there was no task 
before India which could compare in impor- 
tance with that of woman's education. Ilis 
own life had had two definite personal pur- 
poses, of which one had been t lie? establish- 
ment of a home for the Order of Kamaki ishua, 
while the other was the initiation of some 
endeavour towards the education of woman. 
With five hundred men, he would say, the 
conquest of India might take fifty years: 
with as many women, not more than a few 
weeks. 

In gathering widows and orphans to be 
trained, lie was of opinion that the limitations 
of birth must be steadfastly ignored. Hut 
tt was essential to success that those who 
were chosen should be young and unformed. 
" Hirtli is nothing!” he would say, “Environ- 
ment is everything ! ” Hut above all else, 
he felt that impatience was inexcusable. If 
in twelve years any result were visible, this 
fact would constitute a great success. The 
task was one that might well take seventy 
years to accomplish, 

For hours he would sit and talk of details, 
building castles in the air of an ideal school, 
dwelling lovingly on this point and that. None 
of it would ever, perhaps, he carried out 
literally, yet all of it, surely, was precious, since 
it showed the freedom he would have given, 
.and the results that, from his standpoint, 
would have appeared desirable, 


It was natural — if only in view of my own 
piv-nccup it inn at the time with the religious 
ideas of Hinduism —that all these plans 
should wear a leligious colour. They were 
more conventual than scholastic. The 
temper of the teaching was more the burden of 
his thought than the learning to be imparted. 
Except for a Midden exclamation once, 

“ We must t urn out the greatest intellects in 
India!” I >carcely remember that he ever 
said anything diiectly afflicting the secular 
side of the Woman’s Education scheme. He 
took for granted that anything deserving 
of such a name must needs be measured in 
terms of depth and severity. He was no 
believtT in that false idealism which leads 
to modification of knowledge or dilution of 
truth, in the name of sex. 

How to make the home - background against 
which the work of education must be 
carried on, at once thoroughly progressive 
and thoroughly Hindu, was the problem that 
engrossed him. Theie was the task of so 
translating the formula: of the old rt*giui€ % 
moreover, that they might continue to com- 
mand the reverence of the modernised. 

The moral and ethical failures which 
result from too easy an adoption of foreign 
ideas, without regard to their effects on 
social continuity and cohesion, were ever be- 
fore his eyes. He knew instinctively that the 
bonds by which the old society had been 
knit together, must receive a new sanction 
and a deeper sanctification, in the light of 
modern learning, or that learning would 
prove only preliminary to the ruin of India, 
lint he never made the mistake of thinking 
this reconciliation of old and new an easy 
matter. How to nationalise the modern and 
modernise the old, so as to make the two 
one, was a puzzle that occupied much of his 
time and thought. He rightly saw that only 
when it had been pierced together, could 
national education be in a fair way to 
begin. 

( To be continued ). 
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I. 

TF you analyse tin? universe, you will find 
• that it is made up of five things, — sounds, 
forms, tastes, touches and smells. When you 
look at a table, you sec that it has a particular 
form, that it is hard, that the wood of which 
it is made has a particular odour, and so on. 
In the same way, the sun has a particular 
form which differentiates it from everything 
else. Can you imagine a formless sun ? Now 
all these five elements arc dependent upon 
what? Upon the senses. If you had not 
eyes, forms could not exist for you ; if you 
had no ears, sounds would not exist for you ; 
without a tongue there would be no tastes 
for you, and without a nose you would not 
perceive odours. 

If then this universe is made up, as we said, 
of five things, of innumerable forms, innu- 
merable sounds, innumerable tastes, touches 
and smells, and if these are dependent upon 
the five senses, then the universe cannot exist 
independent of the senses. By the senses, 
however, we do not mean the eyes, the ears, 
the nose or tongue. These are only the scats 
of the senses, and the senses are independent 
of their seats, just as a king is independent 
of his throne, or as an astronomer is inde- 
pendent of his telescope. These outer sense 
organs are merely the instruments, they have 
no power in themselves. That which enables 
the eyes to see, that is the real sense ; without 

f It in the firm of a series of class lectures given 
by Swsitni Rwiikri»hii:uiaiuluji to the students of the 
Ramakrishna Students Home, an institution under the 
direction of the Math of the Sri K.junkridinu Mission ni 
Jlylaporc, Madras. It is intended to publish the whole 
aerie*, one by one, in the pages of this journal. All right* 
re# rerd by the Raninki'inhiia Mtaiou, Madras*. 


that the eyes perceive nothing. And what 
is that ? The mind. It is with the help of 
mind that we taste, hear, see, smell and touch. 
But mind has no power to think of itself. 
There must be someone to think through it. 
This someone is not mind, but mind belongs 
to him. Mind is only an instalment in his 
hand. 

This can be proved at the time of sleep. 
When a man falls asleep, he no longer feels, 
thinks, sees or hears. He may have been 
very hungry, but the moment he falls asleep, 
he forgets that he is hungry. So is it with 
all other sensations. Therefore we say that 
at the time of sleep man has gone away from 
his senses and his mind. But has lie gone 
away from his body? No. If lie should 
leave the body, then the body would be dead. 
But if he lias left the mind and the senses 
and is still in the body, where does he reside? 
When a man sleeps, he does not live in his 
legs, he does not live in his eyes or ears, he 
does not even live in his brain. We see this 
because they have all ceased to act. But he 
must have to live somewhere. Then where 
does he ? It is said that he lives in the heart. 
If while a man is sleeping, you put your hand 
on his heart, you find that he is working there. 
As he wakes up, he comes back gradually — 
first to the mind, then to the senses and then 
to the outside world. Thus we sec that man is 
really independent of the mind, of the senses 
and of the body. 7*71 o'( 

If we wish to know the real man, we must 
not look for him in the body. We must go 
beyond the body and the senses. We must 
even go beyond the mind. Then if he is 
beyond the body and the senses, he must be 
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formless. What is the definition of form ? 
What do you learn in vour geometry ? Form 
is something which is defined by lines, is it 
not? So \vc usually believe that a man is 
three and a half cubits in length, that he is 
stout or thin, etc. Hut the real man, as 1 
have just told you, is beyond all these. We 
must never identify the astronomer with the 
telescope* He may have a body, but the 
body is limited and he is not. Mind also is 
limited. You may know many tilings, but 
there are many more tilings you do not know. 
If you compare what you know with what 
3*ou do not know, what you know appears 
insignificant. Wherever there is mind there 
is knowledge. If you are unmindful at 
this present moment, you will not know 
what I am saying. Hut mind cannot go 
everywhere. It may travel round the earth, 
blit it will not he able to go to the 
countless stars and planets that fill space. 
Therefore, since it cannot go everywhere, it 
cannot know everything and so it must be 
limited. 

Hut you are distinct from body and mind, 
hence you must be formless and unlimited. 
That real self of man is God. He is the 
Father, lie is the Mother, He is the only one 
Existence, out of which all phenomenal forms 
have come into being. II He goes away, 
the universe will cease to exist, just as 
when you go away from the mind in sleep. 
So He is the real Self. Hut although he is 
our real Self, it is not very easy to go to Him. 
We learn this from analysis ; to realise it, 
however, is very difficult, the most difficult 
thing in this world. Therefore this knowl- 
edge comes oul) 7 to one in millions. I have 
already pointed out to \ou how difficult it is 
to go inside. It is natural for us to go out- 
side. It is easy for us to see forms, to hear 
sounds, to taste, touch and smell ; blit we 
must struggle hard to turn and go inside. 
Therefore, because it is more natural for us 
to go outside aud since we must go inside to 


realise God, it is very hard for an)'one to 
reach the feet of the Lord. 

When sleep comes, it is easy enough for 
man lo gu beyond the senses and the mind ; 
but to do it voluntarily is, as we have seen, 
the most difficult thing. When you sit down 
in meditation, even if you are able to go 
away from the senses, your mind will be rest- 
less. You will not be able to hold it still 
even for a moment and 3*011 will find yourself 
its slave. You will be at the mercy 
of this restless wayward mind. If, however, 
God can give us all we want, then it is most 
desirable that we should go to Him. No king 
can give you all that you want. He may be 
very powerful, but he cannot save 3*011 from 
disease or death. No man in this world can 
do that for you. Yet ) 7 ou wish to live, 3*011 
wish to be health)*. He who can save ) , ou 
from death and disease must be a Saviour. 
Where to find such a Saviour? To find Him 
you must have to go beyond the mind and 
senses. God in His infinite love wants to 
make you happy and healthy. For this 
reason \ou call Him Father, Mother, Friend. 
Yet we find it impossible to go to Him. But 
He has such infinite love that He comes to 
us, yet, just as a blind man cannot see the 
forms about him, so we do not see God. He 
lias come to us in the forms of our mothers 
and fathers, in the form of our teachers, in 
the form of our Shastras, but especially in 
the form of the AvaUiras. 

Whenever He comes in the flesh to remedy 
the evils of the world, then we call Him 
an Avatara. lie came the first time in the 
form of a fish. Why? Because that was the 
only form that would suit Him, for at 
that lime there was a great deluge. The 
whole world was covered with water and as 
man would be veiy weak in water and unable 
to do much, in order to do good He had to 
take the form of a fish. This was the way 
it aame. People had all taken false paths. 
They were committing all sorts of blunders, 
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They were so very perverse that even if a 
good man went to them and said : “ My clear 
friends, do nut take that path ; this is the 
right path," they would not even care to 
listen. Suppose a hoy is doing wrung and 
you go to him and say, 11 Please do not do 
that. 11 If he does not listen to you, then you 
say, “ If you do not do that, 1 will give you 
some sweetmeat.” Then you hud that some 
mail is encouraging him and you try to 
separate him from that man. At last, if he 
will not hear you, you deal him some blows. 
This is what our Scriptures tell ns : First, 
Sdma (conciliation); second, Dana (con- 
cession ); third, Bhclti ( division ); and fourth, 
Dan da ( coercion). That is, first try sweet 
words, then concession, then division, and if 
that does not succeed, then heat him. 

In those days people were so very perverse 
that sweet words had no effect, and they 
were all so equally perverse that no one could 
divide them. So the last resouice was to 
punish them by taking away that wicked 
nature, just as the doctor wishes to take the 
feverish nature out of a patient by giving him 
bitter medicine. God is the greatest doctor 
in the whole world, so when He finds His 
children all going wrong, He wishes to re- 
move their evil nature. To do it at that 
time He had to take away their bodies and 
itlinds, because with such wicked bodies and 
minds they could not be happy. He intended 
therefore to destroy al! such perverse people 
by a deluge. Rut there was one family that 
was very pious and had never gone astray. 
That good man went by the name of Mann. 
Manu, his children and grandchildren were 
all good, and they were all going along paths 
that would lead them to salvation. So God 
wanted to protect this family because they 
had not a perverse nature to be taken away. 
What did lie do? 

One night when Manu was performing his 
Santihyd, he found in his pot a little fish. 
When he had finished his Su ndhyd or 
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devotions, he saw that it had grown so large 
that it was almost h* big as the vessel, so he 
put it in the tank. The next morning it was 
as big as the tank, and it asked to be taken 
to a larger p?<uv, for this fish could talk ; 
so some of the children ranied it to the river. 
Then the liver became too small and it asked 
to be taken to the sea. When il was put 
into the sea, it said to Manu : “There is to 
be a great rainfall, so you and your children 
build a ship lor yourselves and put into 
it also a pair of all the different living beings 
on the earth.” This Maim did. As soon as he 
had filled his ship with pairs of all living 
creatures, it began to rain, and it rained and 
rained until all the land was covered and 
everything was destroyed except Manu and 
those in the ship. The fish had warned Maim 
that there would be terrible hurricanes and 
told him that in order to hold his ship 
steady and save it, he would better tie it to 
its tusk or born, for this fish had a tusk 
or horn above its nose. Then when all the 
perverse people were destroyed, the rains 
ceased, the water gradually dried up and 
Manu with his family came out of the 
ship. 

God had to come in the form of a fish 
because the laud was going to be flooded 
and no other form could have been of use to 
Him. Rut do not think that as a fish He 
had only a fish’s brain. This fish body was 
only a coat. It was a wise man in a fish’s 
bod)'. The dress may vary ; you may use 
one kind of dress at one time and another 
kind at another time, but still you are always 
the same man. So God is the same God 
whether He takes the form of a fish or any 
other form. At that time the fish’s form was 
the one that best suited His purpose, so He 
came as a fish. 

This clearly shows His infinite love to- 
wards His children. We are apt to think 
that it was very hard for God to kill so many 
people. But actually lie did not kill anyone ; 
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Me merely took away from His children that 
which kept them from being happy. If you 
have an old torn cloth, full of the germs of 
disease, and if someone makes you give it 
up and offers you a new one, do you feel 
that lie lias done you harm ? So God only 
took away their bad clothes as it were, in 
order to give them better ones. But you 
may say, when we destroy a man's body, we 
are looked upon as the worst kind of people. 
Tin’s is because we can only destroy, while 
we cannot give another body. God, however, 
can give something in place of what Me 
takes away. He merely does away with an old 
cloth in order to give a new one. When 
wc take life, we are like highwaymen, who 
strip a man of even thing and leave him with 
nothing. Such a robber is blamahlc. But 
suppose a man comes to you and asks how 
much money you have and how many you 
have to support ; then lie secs that your 
cloth is ragged and dirty, so he does away 
with it to give you a fresh one and offers 
you some money, saying, 11 What you have is 
not enough for you, take these,” is he like a 
robber? No, he deprives yon of a little in 
order to give you more. So God, because 
He loves us so dearly, takes away a small 
thing to give us a greater thing. 

But because we cannot do what God docs, 
because wc cannot replace the old dress by 
a better 011c, we must never harm anyone. 
Every man is a mirror in which we see our 
own actions reflected. Just as when we 
stand in front of a mirror and make faces, 
we see the reflection making faces ; similarly, 
as we treat others, so will they treat us. If 
I wish to be treated well by you, I must 
treat you well ; and in the same way, if I do 
not wish to be treated cruelly by you, I must 
not treat you cruelly. For this reason, kind- 
ness, sweet temper and gentleness have been 
advocated by all the Teachers. If I wish to 
receive kindness, I must be kind. If a man 
robs another man of his possessions, that is 


treating him cruelly and so lie will be treated 
similarly in return. 

The same thing is true in our relation with 
lower animals. The Sanskrit word " Mamsel* 
means flesh of animals. That flesh can only 
be got by killing and that killing is extreme 
cruelty. I have just said that when you are 
extremely cruel, you will have to stand the 
same treatment. “ Mamsa ” means “ He will 
cat me whom I am eating now.” f Hence 
good men never wish to eat flesh, because 
they know that in order to satisfy their 
palate a little, they will have to deprive 
a living being of its life. A good man is 
kind to all ; lie never treats any living thing 
harshly. 

There is only one God. Everywhere is the 
same Self. God is living in the hearts of all 
living beings, so by giving pain to any living 
creature, you actually pain God. By giving 
pain to another you really give pain to your- 
self, because there is only one Self ; and by 
maltreating another you maltreat; yourself. 
The smallest animalcule has just the same 
right to live as you, because God dwells in 
all. Since we cannot give life, we have no 
right to take life. Therefore we must never 
imitate God. He is inimitable. Wc must 
only try to obey His Commandments which 
make up the Shastras or Scriptures. If God 
sees Ill’s child with a dirty, perverse body 
and takes it away, to give him a clean good 
body, that is an act of mercy ; but if wc take 
away that body, it is a wicked act because 
we cannot give a good body in exchange. If 
we wish to live a happy life here, we must 
make others happy. 

wmww ran* 11 

11 Because he is eating me now I shall also cat him. 1 ’ 
Enow, 0 descendant of Bharata ( Yudliishthira ). this is 
why flesh is culled “Minnsa. 1 ’— •Afuhubh^ratti t 
Parca , 110, 35, 
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TIIE CONVENTION OF RELIGION'S IN INDIA 


The first Convention of Religions in India held 
its sittings at the Town Hall of Calcutta for three 
successive days, on the 91)1, 10th and 11th April,' 
from 12 noon to 5 P U).. ,v tth half an hour’s recess 
in the middle, under the ore ^‘i deucy of the 
Maharaja of D-u bbaii 'a. The Convemlm was set on 
foot by a Committee, eon si sting of the Ieami.g inert 
of ali the different religions communities in India 
available at Calcniu together with some of the 
members of the Y'\. -kaiian Ja S ;» ie'.y nnd presided 
over by Babu S.iradu Charaii Mi lira. M. A., If. L„ 
a retired puisne judge of the Gilcutla High Court. 
Tlie difTerent religious bodies throughout India 
were invited to send delegates to leprcsent them nt 
the Convention, ami read theses on their respective 
religions. 

That the Convention excited a degree of interest 
throughout India was evident from the number, 
nationality and faiths of the delegates and visitors 
who attended the meetings during the three days. 
This is however quiet in conformity with the tradi- 
tions of India. The wonder would ha\e been if no 
such widespread sympathy were evinced ; and 
considering that it was the first attempt we heartily 
congratulate the Committee on the success that 
has attended their labours. 

The meetings were orderly and very well- 
attended, and the Committee were helped by one 
hundred volunteers from the Amisilau Samity of 
Calcutta, wearing the badge t of the Convention. 
The hall was tastefully decorated with flags &c. 
There were present eight European and Jewish 
ladies and half-a-dozen Bengali girls accompanied 
by a Bengali lady. A large number of Sannvasins 
belonging to different sects of Hinduism and 
Buddhism were also present. 

Hundreds of theses were rec eived, but owing to 
the shortness of time and various other causes, 
some of the theses could not be read out before the 
Convention. These were however taken as read* 
These and also some of the theses, which though 
considered excellent by the Committee, could 
not be introduced into the programme, hut all will 
be published in the General Report of the Con- 
vention. 

First Day’s Proceedings 

( April yth. Good Friday ) 

The president-elect was escorted to the dins 
between a double row of the volunteers. The 

t An uutliuc map of India u u the words' Dharzna 
Sangha *’ m Dcwaagri characters. 


hand which was in attendance struck a melodious 
Indian music. 

The Chairman of the Committee, Babu Snrada 
Outran MiUra, then welcomed the delegates, ami 
proposed the President in a well-delivered speech 
which we reproduce below : — 

Lambs and Gen ilemen, — • 

One of the simplest and the most pleasant of 
the duties of my ollicti as Chai'iman of the 
Committee which has been chaigcd with the labour 
and responsibility of the arrangement* prefatory 
to the C onvention of the Religions iu India is to 
propose that Maharaja Sir Kamc&Ptf 'Singh 
Bahadur of Harhhauga should oioipy 1K0 l'hair 
and to request him to open ihe proceedings. The 
Maharaja is too well-known for Lis learning, 
position and piety and requires no introduction. 
As Piesideiu of the Bharat Hharma Mahamandal, 
he is one of the recognised leaders «»[ the Hindus 
in India. As ihe leprcsouU'.bc of a dynasty of 
c hie Is and belonging to the highest of Indian 
castes, he occupies a unique pu.-hiou, and lie is 
deeply learned in Indian philosophy and religion. 
His sympathies are wide and lu: is a sincere 
worshipper of God and a lover of man. 

The Idea oi a Convention of Religions in 
India lias undoubtedly ils genesis in the World’s 
r.iiliiiiii. nt of Religions held at Chicago in the year 
1893. Sw.uni Vivekanandi who was one of the 
most majestic figures in that Parliament of Reli- 
gions disseminated the idea amongst Indians in 
India, and Mr. Dhannapala who is gracing this 
assembly was not slow iu preaching its necessity. 
But unfortunately for India, the Swami was not 
allowed to remain long iu the world. He was 
shortly alter taken away from amongst us and the 
idea lay dormant for years. At Iasi in December 
last and after my retirement from the Bench, some 
of the prominent members of the Yivekananda 
Society revived the idea, and a strong Committee 
consisting of the representatives of most of the 
great religions in India was formed to arrange for 
a ( 'oiivcntion. 

Asia is llu; birthplace of all the great religions 
of the civilised world, and India is deservedly 
proud of being the birthplace of the religions 
of the largest number of human beings. The 
religions now professed in India embrace a very 
large variety, although, if mere statistics were the lest, 
India must be held to be Br&hmanical ill religion. 
Islamism, Christianity, Buddhism, Jainism, Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism with their sects and subsects 
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embrace an extensive variety, but with unessential 
differences in dre&s ami form. The cardinal 
points in all religions are worship and hve. Each 
of the Indian or Hindu religions— -Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism -may he subdivided 
into broad classes. The followers of Hiaiiin.tnisiu,. 
a faith based on the divine revelations of the 
Vedas with the growth it lias received Irotn the- 
Put anas, may be subdivided according to their 
tutelary deities — Vishnu, Kakti, Siva, Survya and 
Ganapati. There is, however, no real lonllicl 
amongst these great divisions except in the minds 
of fanatics. To enumerate the subsects will lie 
tedious because they are numerous, lslamism has 
its Shin, Sunni, Sufi followers with a now sed 
Ahiticdia; Christianity has its well-known clashes, 
Buddlii: has its Northern { Mahay. mo ) and 

Southern ( //'i Havana 1 di\i>ions, and Jainism his 
Swetambari, Digambari and Tcrapautlii follower.?. 
Willi a numerous variety of unessential forms, one 
might feel that there are elements of perpetual 
discord in India, but in substance they are all 
different phases of the same essence. 

Religious faiths are generally most seriously 
misconstrued and misjudged by the followers of 
each odier. Not unfrenm-.nly tin? interpretation of 
words and ideas, though they are .substantially the 
same in all religions, leads to discord. Distogatd 
of distinctions between appearances and faro?, 
between signs and symbols and the things signified 
and represented, results in undesirable conolmions. 
Not unfroquenily, again, many of the followers 
of a religion do not understand its own principles 
and doctrines. We hope such emirs will be 
dispersed by the convention and we shall gradually 
know ourselves and each other. Our motto is, 
“Know thyself ami know thy neighbours before 
thou judgesi each other.’ ' 

India with its variety of religious communities 
living under a tolerant and impartial Government 
is the most suitable place for a Convention of 
Religions. As the harmony which ordinarily exists 
between these communities is occasionally broken, 
Conventions sueli as this is necessary for the 
well-being of the millions that reside in the 
country. We have every hope, from the enthusiasm 
displayed by the different communities, by their 
heariily joining the Convention and sending 
delegates from distant parts of the country, that a 
succession of Conventions will bring about the 
wished-for result. 

Eternal happiness after the termination of 
mundane life is the goal of every religion. You 
may call it nirvan, moksha or heaven . We mis- 
understand and mistranslate these words, but 
substantially they are the same. They differ 
according to the side-views we may take. 'Hie 
means of attainment may vary, but the ultimate 


object is the same. Eternal and unalloyed happi- 
ness, whether active or passive m natiue, is the 
common terminus, in all religious, of a life of 
religion, faith and duty. It is so in all needs, 
ancient or modern. 

Avat.ii s 1 Incarnations), saints or heroes have 
appeared irom time to lime in diffcient countries 
f«n the regeneration and development of man. 
Moses w is a sublime giver of sacerdotal laws, 
tkiuiaiua Huddba appealed in India to teach that 
knowledge ami universal hive were the only means 
to nirvana . Jesus of Nazareth was the great 
Emblem of love and self-sacrifice fur the salvation 
of man. Mahomet preached lire equality and 
brotherhood of man and the worship of the on* 
and only God. Sri Krishna was the symbol of 
knowledge [ jnana). duty ( karma I, and love 
( bhakti ). .Sublime were the doctrines and teaching » 
of each of the greit Masters, and they hav* 
appeared in all ages and countries down to the 
present day. They had all the same motive, ’the 
well-being and regeneration of man. 

Country men and friends, on behalf of the 
Committee, I welcome you one and all in this first 
Indian Convention of Religions in the twentieth 
century. Our obligations to you are vast and 
various. We offer you our heart-felt gratitude and 
fraternal love. Delegates and representatives of 
the various religious communities, I welcome you 
once more with affectionate salutations. 

We all meet on a common platform of love in 
this Convention, each earnest in the removal of 
causes of discord and animosity. Universal 
humanity is our watchword. Let us fraternally 
embrace each other. 

The Chairman further said that lie had received 
from many distinguished gentlemen a large 
number of letters, and he had every reason to hope 
that the congregation :Iu be the nucleus of a 
great Convention. year after year, to be held tu 
different parts of India. 

Rai Narendra Nath Seri Bahadur seconded the 
resolution, which was universally adopted. Then 
followed a Bengali song urging unity among 
all religions, alter which the President read the 
fed lowing address : - 

It is with feelings ol very great pleasure that 
1 find myself called upon to preside over this great 
and representative gathering— an assembly consis- 
ting of men belonging to all the principal religions 
of the world, met together in friendly conference, to 
exchange their views with each oLher, with the 
main purpose of finding out, not how far separate 
they are in creed or ritual but how near they 
are to each other, when they penetrate through all 
the outward forms and come face to face with the 
eternal verities which lie at the inner heart of heart* 
of all the great religions of the world. 
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Such conferences have been held from remote 
antiquity. The Brahmans, in the remote period 
of Indian history, did not, it is true, allow other 
people to participate in their conferences, but a 
great change came upon Hindu society with the 
rise of Buddhism in the sixth century, B. C. The 
first religious conference in a recognised form 
was held by the Buddnists at Rajgir ( Beliar) in 
543 B. C, under the auspices of King Ajatasatru. 
The next conference was held by them at Vaisali 
(Mozafferpur) in 443 B. C, Similarly a third 
conference was held h\ the Buddhists at Pataliputia 
(Patna) in 255 B. under the auspices of 
£mperor Asoka. The fourth conference was held 
in Jalandhara (Punjab) under the auspices of 
King Kanishka about 78 A I). As late as in the 
seventh century A. D. King Harshavardhana of 
Kanyakubja used to hold religious conferences at 
the interval of every five years. Similarly the 
Jains used to convene religious conferences, of 
which the most notable one was held at Mathura 
in the second century A. D. Kumarilabhaita and 
Sankaracharya were perhaps the lust batch of 
Br&hmanic reformers that advocated religious con- 
ferences in proper forms. Though their aim was a 
religious couquest they convened conferences of the 
followers of all religions existing in their limes and 
entered upon healthy discussion with them. Kven 
during the reign of the Emperor Akbar, we hear 
of conferences of the followers of different reli- 
gions, and in more recent times religious confer- 
ences, better known as Parliaments of Religious, 
have been held in Chicago and Venice, and 
occasionally similar conferences are held in different 
parts of Europe. Even in Modern India our 
religious gatherings, periodically held iu almost 
all parts of the Empire, call forth vast congregations, 
of which the greatest is the Kumbha Mela. These 
Mclas provide us with opportunities of exercising 
practical piety and spirituality through the 
advantages they afford of being filled with magnet- 
ism of the greatest saints of all sects and creeds, 
and permeated through and through with the 
vibrations of a marked spiritual atmosphere. 

Man has been classified as a religious animal. 
For go anywhere you like throughout the world, 
you will find, even amongst the tribes lowest down 
in the scale of civilisation, some acknowledgment 
of a higher power than themselves, good or evil, 
of whom they stand in awe and whom they 
worship after their various fashions of religious 
ritual. 

We are met to-day at a Parliament of Religions. 
This reminds me of the meaning which lies at 
the root ui th<* word “ Religion," It signifies a 
“ binding again " — a binding c* man to his brother 
man, and they again to God. i'his is, I trust, the 
spirit which will lie at the back of all our 


thoughts in the discussions about to take place, 
ami if so, we will find ourselves at the close of this 
Session, companions-in-arms, although belonging 
to different regiments of that great army, whose 
leader and commander is God, against all the 
opposing forces of evil which surround us in this 
world. 

There are as many religions in the world as 
there are inodes of worship nf the Divine Being. 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, jainism, Cluisiiauity, 
Maiium mcdaiiisin. etc., are all religions inasmuch 
as they prescribe divine worship in some form or 
other. Sri Krishna says iu the Bhaguvad Gita : 

“ I serve men in the way in which they approach 
Me. In every way O son of Ptilh&, men follow 
iu My path.” (Chapter IV, verse 2. ) 

A poet says in Persian : “ A Musalman is tiie 
slave of Thy face; a Br&hman is a prisoner of 
Thy locks. Thou art in the Kaaha and iu the 
mosque, and Thou art also in the Fire-worshipper's 
shrine, and in the temple of the Hindu." 

The various religions of the world represent in 
their votaries the cry in diverse ways of human 
hearts hungering after their God, if haply they 
might find Him and become acquainted with His 
character. But God is in them all, and is leading 
llis children through all their religions, and by 
disciplinary education according as they are able 
to bear it, into the full light of llis gracious 
Fatherhood towards all the children of men. The 
lime may not yet be near at hand, but the human 
race, through diverse ways, are all inarching on 
towards one universal religion, viz: --'‘The Ruliei- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man." We 
arc met here to recognise this great truth and to 
help to bring it about. 77 # (fi 7 

We* may worship at different earthly shrines, 
and express our ecclesiastical creeds by differing 
formulas, and worship through the various modes 
of ritual and symbols by which our forefathers 
have worshipped God. But while we differ and 
sometimes differ largely iu these outward forms of 
creed and ritual ; in the things of the heart and 
the spiritual life, we find ourselves in the haven 
of peace. In the outer courts of Ecclesiasticism 
there has always been war, but in the interior wo 
find that Sainthood is one and the same all tho 
world over* 

Creeds and rites and outward ceremonials and 
symbols doubtless expressed some spiritual 
meaning when they were first instituted and were 
meant to be helps to the inner life, but it is the 
almost invariable history of all these things that 
through , the lapse of time these symbols largely 
become emptied of their original interior signi- 
ficance, and people keep on worshipping the husk 
when the kernel is gone. This h true in all 
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religions. As I luvc already said wc may 'li.put- 
about t'uc outward vestures of our tiiil , luit when 
we get into tlie inner sanctum xantlot urn, w«: ah: 
all at one. There is no dispute there about Jie 
characteristics of the sfiiiiLii.il lilt:, .such is love, 
purity . truth, righteousness, gondii, rss, •puitk'iic^, 
helpfulness, forgiveness, hroiiivil) kniduev*, -’-op*:, 
joy, peace, and all ilmse mnei tpi.i'iiies wuh.li 
blossom and hear ft nil in the )ngiie>l tm. nan 
character. In this realm we are all at «iiu\ 

'flic Hindu Religion, to which 1 bi:li>ug. is one 
which stretches tar hack into an:i*juih. To-day it 
is the religion under various forms, ui l»vo hundred 
aod seven millions ul the people of India. Hindus 
are divided and marked oft into lua.iiiol 1 interior 
diversities of worship lu-longing to different ages 
and different grades of society, and the tiles vary 
with the places at which they are practised, and 
the Incarnations to which they are -addressed, 
lake most of the older ieiigi**ns of the world, ii 
has a set of forms tor the common people and a 
different inner meaning for the educated and 
initiated. The inner meaning is that all the great 
elemental forces ol Nature are manifestations 1,1 
the All-pervading Divine energy, and that man 
himself is hut a vessel which contains Lite Divine 
particle giving thought and utterance m visible 
humanity. The Hindu doctrine is that Hod p er- 
vades all Nature, so that in worshipping Nature, 
you actuallv woiship liic Diviue Spitii in evei\ 
atom of mailer. 

Mami, the well-known founder of Hindu sorin- 
TeVigious institutes, speaks of ten injunctions a** 
follows : — 

“ Resolution, patience, self-restraint, lioncMy, 
purity, restraint of the organs, devotion, knowl- 
edge, truthfulness and absence: of anger are tin: 
ten constituents of Dharma. Briiluiians, who 
study these ten, and having gone over :h* iii. act 
up to them, attain a supreme slate of existence.” 
( Manusauiiiiia. Chap. VI. veisi\s tjj. i. 

Similarly, Mauu speaks of ten prohibitions as 
follows: — 

“ Covetousness, malice and scepticism constitute 
the threefold evil act of the mind. Abuse, untruth, 
back-biting and frivolous and irrelevant talk are the 
fourfold evil act done by the voice. Stealing, 
killing without the sanction of law, and adultery 
with another’s wife are called the threefold evil act 
of the body.” (Manusamhita, Chap. XII. verses 
5, 6 & 7.) 

The ultimate good revealed through the Hindu 
religion is the freedom of the soul from the body 
to anything that has sensation, and its return 
through a succession of existences to the Infinite 
Spirit wbeu.ee it came. I he books of Hinduism 
are full of moral precepts and virtuous maxims 
enjoining piety, austerity and the abnegation of 
self for the conduct of lifr in tins wot Id. A good 
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Min hi U 1 g- •«»-! m m 1 1 : ' iitn:s fliui in pure 
Hinduism i.i tin: 'pint iff true ndiginii, Sanalaim 
Dli. uni. i, a definition winch piocldiniM its caLholiciLjr 
dint uuivei. vilify. According to the Vedas and 
Sli'Miiis .in; v*veul} ‘v.ii itiViMoii.-* .uni 11 1 - 

iui , M*:;\ibli: >111 illusion 1 - t*i "mu •.* m 1 Dna.' km, an r l 
iiicv <tiib-!iv!su«ii^ .u '* .iLj uit .ii . i i d miu uumeious 
bi.iiK lies. 

1 in i .v hrirllv gl iinv :H ill-: 'vliaiiiu nt Buddhism 
in 1 >>-li.i. In .1111W1T !*» a ipu:'*i'«»ii .1- in whittle 
1*111*1 I r ■ ■ 1 tin- yn^maun human, l i.it 11.1111:1 Buddha 
i.s ivpni led in li.tve >.iid : 

*• T'i -eive wise 1 1 j 1 1 , ami tint m sem* finds, to 
give honour in .vlmin h-uinur is dm*, this is the 
gi'*MK*si hsevdng. j. I'n.i.M'il in .1 pleasant laud, 
tu haw do.i.- u«M»d dc.-ds in 11 former birth, to 
have 1 i -g 1 1 1 desires f. >1 nnc's self, ibis is the 
grisliest billing. 3. Aimli in.siglil and much 
education. «\ unuplele training and pleasant 
speech 1 his is the ghMiOsi bh'ssing 4. To 
slice * mu father and iiiuiln i r. to cherish wite and 
child, in follow a peaceful calling this is the 
gicatesi blissing. 5;. In give alms, and live 
ii;.;htenii>l} , to help nu«:'s relatives, and do blame- 
less deeds this is the greatest, blessing, ft. To 
tea.se and alMaiii from >in. to eschew strong ihiuk, 
not to be weary in well-doing, -this is the greatest 
blessing, y. Reverence and lowliness, coiuent- 
ineiit and giaiimde. tin.- regular hearing of the 
hw, this is 1 ho greatest blessing. X. To be long- 
siiffeiiug and meek, to associate with ineinbcrs 

iff the Sauglia. religious talk at due seasons, 

tliis is the greatest blessing, y. Tenipeiaucc and 
rhastiiv. a conviction iff the font great truths, the 
liiipe iff Nit vatia. ibis is the greatest blessing. 
i<;.. A mind unshaken l.\ the things of the world, 
without anguish or passion, and secure.-- -this is the 
gicatest blessing. 1 1. lln-y that act like this are 
inviiu ible on «:wi\ side. tln-\ walk in safety, and 
iheiis i.s the greatest blessing. “ 

Selt-c«m«piesi and universal charity, these are the* 
foundation thoughts, the web and woof of Buddh- 
ism, the melodies on the variations of which its 
enticing harmony is built up. 

In Zoroastrianism we have an actual theological 
dualism. Two Spirits- one a Hod creating all 
that is good, and the other an evil being creating 
all evil. The pious Zoroasiiiaii. after an honour- 
able toil, goes to an immortality of blessedness ill 
thought, word and deed. If not pious he falls, 
according to the later A vesta, to Hell in passing 
over the Judge’s Bridge, and this Hell consists of 
evil thoughts, words and deeds, as well as physical 
torment. No religion has so clearly grasped the 
ideas of guilt and of merit. On the works of men 
here below a strict reckoning will be held in 
Heaven according to the deed* entered in the 
book. Zoroastrianism knows nothing of the 
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remission of sins, bin an evil deed can be atoned 
for by a good one. At tin: end there will be one 1111 - 
divided kingdom of (hid in Heaven and in 
earth. 

The word Islam implies pious resignation nsi 1 
submission to the 1 >i\ ine Will. The Great 
Arabian Prophet enjoined upon ail Musalmaus the 
observance ot live duties: First, the heliel Lh.it there 
is but One God ; Second, the observance of live 
daily pravcis; Third, the giving of Sadka or 
alms; Fourth, the fasting for one month dining 
the holy month of Ramazan ; Fifth, pilgrimage to 
Mecca once in a Musalmaus lifetime. A belief 
in a judgment to come is an essential part of the 
creed, teaching men that they ought to live their 
lives sciiously and not to waste them in follies. 
Every Moslem is every other M jslem's brother. 
In social gradations the rich man is considered to 
be the natural protector of the poor, and the poor 
man lakes his place at the table of the rich. 
Nowhere in Mahommcdan society is there any 
invidious distinction between licit and poor, and 
not less than one-foiiiclh of their goods is given 
to the benefit uf the poor. The above is the pure 
and true essence of the great Musalui.in religion. 

Lastly I would refer to Christianity. Jesus 
Christ lived in Palestine nearly 2,000 years ago. 
Here we tread on historical ground. Jesus Chiist 
lived to the age of 33 years, lie claim d to he 
the Son of God and the Sun of Man. His great 
distinctive message to His own counlnincn, and 
through them to the world, was that God was not 
only the Creator, the Upli »ld«*r, and Ruler of all 
things, but that above all these, lie was a Father 
seeking to bring His human family back to 
Himself in order that they might live the Hle-sed 
life in this world, ami afterwards in the Eternal 
Home above. Jesus Chiist lived up to His own 
teaching, lie wrote nothing, but imbued His 
own immediate followers with His wonderful 
sayings and with His own spirit. These men in 
turn lighted up the then known world with the 
words of their Master, anti so the rel'gion of Christ 
spread until we behold the Christendom of to-day. 
Jesus Christ, after a three years’ public ministry, 
was put to death on the Roman Cross, hut His 
followers believe that lie rose again on the third 
day to die no more; that His Spirit now pervades 
all things ; that the attractive power of His Cross 
was never fell so much as it is to-day, and that 
the law of His life of sacrificial love was maintained 
by simply doing the will of His Father ami in 
placing implicit trust in Him. The great principles 
of the kingdom which He wished lo set up on 
earth was the Fallot hood of God and the Jirolher- 
hood of Man. Christianity holds . it the forgive- 
ness of sins and the sure hope of an eternal life 
afte- death. 


1 must now ihaw these remarks to a close. 
1) -legates and iv;nes.-i»:.! , .tv ;*, of the various reli- 
gions of tin: w«ri.l. who li.i.e i.ouu from far and 
m.-tr to alt. mi this C ingress. I extend to you 
a most c udi d ‘.;Ii oiii.. and our licai licsl thanks 
ar<* due to ,di u!iu have come prepared to read 
papers on tlioir own distinctive faiths and other- 
wise i<> lake part in tli * proceedings of the Session. 
I have great hopes as to (In: results which will 
follow thii Pa 1 liameut of Religious. The grand 
ultimate test of the value of any religion is its 
ability so to mould its worshippers as 10 turn out 
good men of high spiritual chat actor. A religion 
that fails to do litis is of little use lo humanity. 
Amid all our div* r>e faiths there is only one end 
in view, and everything is moving on, independent 
of uur wills, to — 

*■ On 1 (ithl. on* law. om oli'in-vit, 

And iiiio fu*-olT Uivim* <»\vhi.. 

To which Luc wimii: eicuti'.ui movis. 1 * 

In the end there will only ha one religion which 
will express ilselt in Love lo (» »d. in Love to our 
liroihiT Man. M tv this Parliament be the means 
of helping 011 tlui glorious day in the hLtury of 
the world. 

After the presidenti d speech, the delegates one by 
one mi l dii their iIicm s. A syiiopsL of e.uh uf the 
must itiipOiUui j apLts vdil be given later on. 

( To be continued). 

NliWS AND MISCKLLANIKS 

(CUI.I.KII AND CONDKNSK.D FROM VARIOUS SOU RCT.S) 

Tiik Kaiser Ims now fifty -three castles and 
eigiiiy-three farms of his own, and continually Hies 
about frum 011c to the other. 

Tiik “ Daily Chronicle M slates that a new naval 
12 inch gun with an effective range of 18 miles 
has been satisfactorily tested at Woolwich. 
Experts declare that it is the fiuest weapon in the 
world. 

It is most gratifying to learn that a woman 
candidate of the Maharani's College for the Pandit- 
ship Examination has come out successfully at the 
very top of the men who have passed. She is a 
talented young lady, and is a widow, by name, 
Siuularaminal, wlio will hereafter be known as 
“ Pandild Siuularaminal.” 
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The ninth anniversary of the Entail v Ratna- 
Krishna Mission was celebrated at 5 Dihi Ertally 
Road, OalciMa, mi Sunday 1 is: mli Aj*ui 1 90 j. 

A poll rail of Sri Ramakrisiina Par.imahamsa Deva 
decorated with garlands and llowcrs was placed on 
a throne, and Saukirlan parties from different 
localities poured in, singing devotional songs. 
Hundreds of the poor were sumptuously fed. 

Swami Parnmnnanda has bivn giving public 
lectures with Sunday service at the Sr wall I loll. New 
Century Puddings at Huston. U. S. A. Tim l.i>t 
of subjects are: March 2IM. Tin: .Message nf the 
East. 2fi:h. Yoga and Concent rat. on. April 4th. 
Christ and 1 lis Teaching in the Light of \<d:iuia. 
nth. IinnMitality. iStii. Dii'v and S. nice. 25111. 
Character Building. Al.iv 2nd. RJiKamaion. 
nth. Realisation of the S/.f. Class lot lures an: 
heM on Monday evenings, and out of town classes 
at Waltham, Milton, &c. 

A FEW copies nf tie 1 lolls bound edition of 
€< Noble Living" a boo!: ot slmut jco pages 
containing essays on tell, *1 literary 

Subjects priced at Rs. 1 4-0 and vail ivvievod by 
4h^ .Vading English anil liidt..n piper* and iiiai*a- 
yines, v.iii be i'ircn array /ice. to the readers uf 
■■Pralmddh- BL laf x/" 

Apply widi a Jour anna stamp to cover the 
postage and packing * Lug*?*, to 

1 '. V. Sesiiagiri Kao Esq., 
(Cocoiku-U, Ha/ba.-* Presidency. 

The rear 1909 will be a year of centenary 
celebrations in the English-Speaking world, for at 
least eight very disduguisheil men were born in 
<iic:U Britain and America in the ionise of 1S09. 
For Great Britain the names are Darwin. Fit/gerald, 
the translator of Omar Khayyam, ( liadMieie. 
Kinglake, the liistorian of the Crimean War, and 
Tennyson; ami fur America, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Abraham Lincoln, and Edgar Allan Poe. 
Germany and the musical world in general will 
commemorate Mendlssolm, who was horn in 
Hamburg in 1809 and died at the early age of 
thirty-eight. 

On January 2311! the White Star liner Republic 
had reached - a point about 270 miles from New 
York when she was run into by tlie Italian liner 
Florida . A great loss of life might have taken place 
but for the coolness of the telegraph operator, who 
sent out wireless messages which were might bv 
numerous liners. The French liner Lorraine was 
the first to pick up the message, but owing to tin* 
Baltic s finding the Republic first, her help was 
not required. The passengers of the damaged 
vessels were removed at night in an angry sea to 


the Baltic and conveyed to New York. The 
Republic sank nil the way there. 

The following is an extract from a private 
loiter written to a Iriend by I)r. J. C. Rose, from 
Cambridge. Massachusetts, l.L S. You will be 
glad to Irani that my work in Hoiniiv has excited 
gieat inteiest in America. I have been invited to 
deliver a seiies of addiesses before various 
Universities. J wish you could have visited the 
goat Agricultural Department in the capital, 
Washington. They have in this single Department 
one tlumund scientific men employed in experi- 
mental wmk. This Department in Washington 
alone spends 3 millions a year. There are 
similar D»*p.iifimrnt in other States. They sent me 
special invitation to lei lure, and are keenly interes- 
ted in the practical outcome of my investigations. 1 ' 

lx response to an appeal for funds at the last 
anniversary ot the Gurukul at Far. ikhab.nl, about 
three lakhs are said to have been subscribed in 
cash and kind. The principal donors according 
to the rep were, - -Kumar Iliikum Singh of 
Muttra who gave away all his property worth Rs. 
132,^0 and also dedicated his life to the service 
ot me institution; another Rais of Agra who 
donated property valued at Rs. 80,000 for a C.uru- 
kni for girls: Laia D.varka Prasad who parted with 
landed property worth Rs. 70.000. Pandit Bliaga- 
wandiu. President, Aiwa Pralinidhi Sabha. gave 
up his service drawing Rs. 250 per month and 
joined the Gurukiil. A graduate has also seta 
noble example by devoting himself to the Institu- 
tion. 

Wf cull the following from a valued correspOtl- 
dc ill’s letter to the '* Indian Social Reformer": — 

< >11 the 1 1 tli of the month (Fehruan) the members 
of the Hindu Ladies' Soi ia! Club (of Poona) received 
two distinguished guests from Calcutta, Airs. Sevier 
and Sister Christina. The former is an English 
lady and the latter an American, both being mem- 
bers of the Ramakrisima Parainahanisa Mission 
in Bengal ami devoted disciples of Swami Yivcka- 
nasnla whom they met in their countries and who 
induced them to come over to India and work in 
the midst uf the poor people. They were a great 
object lesson of devotion to an ideal, sacrifice for 
an ideal and a strong and powerful will. There 
were nearly 65 ladies present that day — all belong- 
ing to the leading families of the city, and it was 
such a great oppoituniiy for them to have known 
them and heard their work. It is needless to say 
that the guests were immensely pleased with the 
gathering and all credit is due to Mrs. Ranade and 
the Secretaries ol the Club, Mrs. Piiranjpe and 
Mrs. ttanubai 13 hat. 
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TltK Niagara trills ar#» no lunger f.illini*, being 
ice-bound. Only I wire since the while man 
reached America is such a condition iccorded * 
nil March 29, 1848, and «>n March 22, 1903. A 
bitter nonh-eaM wind has been ilri\ ins* hack the 
waters, with the result that tin* cataract is 
dammed by an impregnable nail of ice stretching 
born (ioiit Island to the American bank and tor 
2 or> feel across the Canadian ihaim-l. The 
American Kails are dry with the exception of .1 
tiny rivulet ankle deep in the centre. It is 
possible to walk ncros> the brink ot the precipice. 
The Horse-shoe Falls are blocked on both sides 
and reduced in the ccntie to less than halt the 
normal volume. In the gorge below huge hum- 
mocks of ice forty and sixty feci high are piled 
lip the face of the Falls. Flic furious rush of die 
rapids is stilled, the whirlpool is almost motion- 
less, and rocks, which old riveinien have not seen 
for forty year.-;, are bare. A phenomenal and 
grandiose spectacle is expected when the icc- 
walls will hurst. 


Wf ha\c received the tilth annual Inc* port of the 
Vivckaiiaudu Reading Hall, Kuala I.itnipiir for 
the year ending 31st March, 1900. and are wry 
glad to note the excellent working of 1 he institution. 
The number of members on the roll now stands 
at 109 as against 89 in the previous year. The 
balance in band 31 si March, 1908, was 

$721.00. 'Fhe total receipts and expenditure 
amounted to $1,341.47 and $1.975.97.. respectively, 
leaving a balance ot $86.50. 

The Committee succeeded in purchasing a 
piece of land one acre in extent at the very low 
price of $1,750. of which then: is) el a sum of $300 
due to he paid. The inauguration ceremony of the 
new premises took place 011 the 1st. June, 1908. 
The usual weekly meetings were held regularly with 
few exceptions. During his stay in Kuala Lumpur. 
Swami Dhayaram was good enough to deliver 
several instructive lectures at special meetings con- 
vened for the purpose. 'Flic establishment of an 
institution called “ Flic Vivekauanda Student's 
Hall " at Serein ban is mostly due to the labours 
of Swami Dhayaram. 

There seems to exist a good demand at Kuala 
Lumpur for the Frahuddha Bharaia and the 
publications of the Himalayan .Series, for which the 
Secretary is the agent. 

The sclf-sacr'ficc and enthusiasm displayed by 
the members are lcmarkable features which have 
contri billed to the steady progress of this institution, 
and we heartily wish it all success which it so richly 
deserves. 


Thk Rama Krishna Home ot Service, Bexakks. 

Thk public aic w.rll aware that nearly IWo yeiifsl 
ago an appeal was issued f> <r a Building Fund 
ot the Kamakrisiiuu Home of Service, Benares 
and in response io that appeal nearly R«. 18,934 
was laiscd. The construction ot the building 
commenc'd on the 71I1 October iqnK under the 
supervision ol Swami Bignair.manda ( late District 
Kngiueei ». ’Fue pioposcd building consists of 
four general and three infectious wards to lie buift 
on modem and scientific principles, one out-door 
dispensary with office and library, workers 1 
(planers, kitchen, mortuary, bath-room and servants’ 
quarters Otc.. with gate and boundary wall covciiug 
an area of font standard highas. Of these 
requirements donations for two general wards, three 
infectious wardsaud the out- door dispensary with 
office and library having been promised and paid 
in put, the construction ol these five wards and 
the dispensary. boating the names of their generous 
donors has been almost finished, and the ex- 
peiiditure incurred has been Rs. 16.557. Accord- 
ing to the revised plan the estimated cost of the 
whole building is Ks. 38.000. From the above 
it will be scon tli.ii the construction of the two 
remaining wards, workeis’ quarter!!, kitchen, 
mortuary, bath-room, servants’ quarters, has 
still 10 be taken in hind for which a sum of 
Rs. 30.000 is required. The Home of Service 
appeals through tin; President of the Ramakrishtia 
Mission, to all the generous- minded people of the 
coiinu v, and mists every one will come forward 
lo bear bis share of the cost of construction of 
tins institution for the destitute and suffering 
humanity, in '.lie Imlie^l shrine of the Hindus. 
I'lie estimated cost for ihe construction of the 
two geiieiul wards remaining to be built, is 
Rs. 3000 each, (icntlcmcn who will be kind enough 
to meet Mho entire cost of any one ward, will 
have their names inscribed on it, if they so desire. 

We hope the balance of Rs. 20,000 will be realised 
within as short a lime as possible. 

All contributions should be remitted to the 
A?»st. Secretary, Kaniakrishna Home of Service, 
Ratnapura. Benares < 'iiv, or to the President, Rama- 
krishna Mission, The Math, Rclur, Howrah. 

Wc arc glad to note in this connection that 
Babu Moiichand. the well-known Reis and Zemin- 
dar of Benares and the Vice-President of the 
Local Managing Committee of the Rainakrishna 
Home of Service, Benares, has made a munificent 
donation of Rs. 6000 for the erection of an out- 
door Dispensary to be attached to the Hospital 
Buildings of the above philanthropic institution, in 
memory of his beloved niece Srimati Keshar Bibi, 
widow of Babu Baij Nath Das and a daughter of 
Babu Bisscswar Piosad of Asmatgaih, Benares, 1 
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and wtan torturing not enjoined 

by the Sbftstras wfa severe tw austerity floret 
practise tuff them sl i qUi l smfl. to be of Asuric 
resolve know. 

Those men who practise severe austerities 
not enjoined by the Shistras, given to 
ostentation and egoism, possessed with the 
power of lust and attachment, torturing, 
senseless as they are, all the organs in the 
body, and Me dwelling in the body within ; — 
know them to be of Asuric resolves. 

; Austerities — which cause pain to himself and 
to other living beings. 

Possessed attachment — may also be interpreted 

as, 4 possessed of lust, attachment and power/ 

All the organs of the body : the aggregate of all 
:lw elements composing the body. ] 


wtetct gnrcrctar gi *w h « n wm i; ru 

XVII. 9. 

TOWWqi'S'UQ'nW'Wftllfti Those that 
are bitter *psn sour wm* saline yq p t g : 
excessively hot pungent dry and fanft 
burning are productive of g:«( 

pain afNt grief and vnTO disease Ultra: the foods 
tnRTOI by the R&jasic fti: are liked. 

The foods that are bitter, sour, saline 
excessively hot, pungent, dry and burning, 
are liked by the R&jasic, and are productive 
of pain, grief and disease. 

[ Excessively — should be construed with each of 
the seven, thus, excessively bitter, excessively sour, 
and so on. ] 


wnrreWfr Brfsrot fwR 

ch fcw ^ iivsh 

XVII. 7. 

By each of them trft also VTgR: food 
g indeed threefold ft*: liked vnft is WWT 

a* also Yajna austerity alms-giving 
and ifST their ft* this ^ distinction ipg do 
thou hear. 

The food also which is liked by each of 
them is threefold, as also Yajna, austerity and 
alms-giving. Do thou hear this, their 
distinction. 


*rrcrent ^ nn « 

XVII. 10. 

*PT*Pf* That which is stale snVffRl become 
tasteless which is stinking *$ftlT cooked over- 
night tftw? which is refuse tftv* impure n and 
which wfcft the food tfprafjft liked by the 
Tamasic. 

That which is stale and become tasteless, 
which is stinking and cooked over-night, 
which is refuse and impure, is the food liked 
by the Tdmasic. 


wn iiw. ftwr cm 

hurt: iri 

XVII. 8. 

ingsWrWflKfagwftRrfa 4 h|: Those which 
augment gi); vitality spfl energy nff strength 
flnftpk health cheerfulness and iftfit: appetite 
Wflff which are savoury Spiff: oleaginous faff: 
substantial gun agreeable ffTflffi the foods fflffa;- 
f»Pir (are) liked by the Sutvic, 

The foods which augment vitality, energy, 
strength, health, cheerfulness and appetite, 
which are savoury and oleaginous, substantial 
. and agreeable, are liked by the Sdtvic, 


[Stale — Yd i ay d mam — lit. cooked three hours ago. 
Refuse : left on the plate after a meal. ] 

VIVt4IQilU||4T<Tf r ranlllT *T R 

*w wirerc h wffanr. II l IK 

XVII. II. 

fffffflflriftft* By men desiring no fruit W 
be performed for its own sake tj* only fftu 
ffsf: ( their) mind ffffiffW fixed ftfnW- as enjoined 
by ordinance fl: which flff: Yajna is per - 
formed ff; that ffrfaflp > s Satvic, 

That Yajna is Sdtvic which is performed 
by men desiring no fruit, as enjoined by 
ordinance, with their mind fixed on the 
Yajna only, for its own sake. 
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*rft3narra g ror iwhifir Vr roc m 
wrote * ro fcfar *rrorac n^n 

XVII. 12. 

iq^T Fruit vft&qrv seeking for 5 but for 

orientation erfir hIso <pr indeed and ?ni which 
fV&H is performed )WtTO() best of the Bhdratas 
that qqr Yajna cnftj Rujasic f%^Sf know ( it to be ). 

That which is performed, O best of the 
lihftraLas, seeking for fruit and for ostenta- 
tion, know it to be a RAjasic Yajna. 

wvrfafH vt cmrer q fNi q ft uni 

XVII. 13. 

Without keeping to ordinance vifjeiri' 
in which no food is distributed which is 

devoid of Mantras qrqf^lir which is devoid of gifts 
"TOTFTCiCT devoid of Shraddhd qfj Yajna ffPTCT 
Tamasic q rft^fT is said to be. 

The Yajna performed without heed to 
ordinance, in which no food is distributed, 
which is devoid of Mantras, gifts, and 
ShraddhA, is said to be TAuiasic. 

^ror&ro it 

nrafrwftrer ^ ro iw 

XVII. 14. 

. Worship of the Devas, the 

twice-born, the Gurus and the wise A* purity 
qinft straightforwardness vrgro$ continence vrf^CVT 
non-injuriousness ^ and enft< of the body qq: the 
austerity qsnft is called. 

Worship of the Devas, the twice-born, the 
Gurus and the wise, purity, straightforward- 
ness, continence, and tion-injuriotisncss are 
called the austerity of the body. 

*3trot rori firafa « * ro H 

Ira ro sroSt mxn 

XVII. is. 

qt&ff«NU[ Causing no vexation qtf true fqq- 
ft* agree? hlr ™d beneficial *r as also qq which 
qft* speech evTOTOrapf reg-Jar study of the 
. Vedas erqqr and also enE*T* of speech qq: the 
austerity eTOt is said ( to form ). 


Speech which causes no vexation, and is 
true, as also agreeable and beneficial, and 
regular study of the Vedas, — these are said 
to form the austerity of speech. 

[Speech to be an austerity must form an 
invariable combination of all the four attributes 
mentioned in the sloka; if it lacks in one or other 
of them, it will no longer be an austerity of 
speech. ] 


rororo*. ir h mr wfafom : u 



XVII. 16. 

WTOI* Serenity of mind ffrxqt* kindliness 
*fhT silence tntqftrftiR: self-control 
honesty of motive ffq qmc this qR* mental qq: 
the austerity qpeq* is called. 

Serenity of mind, kindliness, silence, self- 
control, honesty of motive,— this is called the 
mental austerity. 

[ Silence — Mounani — is the result of the conuol 
of thought so far as it concerns speech. Or it may 
mean, the condition of the Muni, i. e. f practice oi 
meditation. 1 

«nr*rr roster* nk: 11 
rorarrcifafaglr: *rrf?ro qfar^uiwi 

XVII. 17. 

*PK 3 irarf%W Desiring no fruit jSfc: by steadfast 
(by) men tot with great (with) Shraddhi 
?TR practised that threefold Sg: austerity 
OtfMi satvic is said ( to be >. 

Tliis threefold austerity practised by 
steadfast men, with great ShraddhA, desiring 
no fruit, is said to be Satvic, 

[ Steadfast — unaffected in success and failure. ] 

rohtfrr ^srro n 

frro afar ster *rcter rormgro kri 

XVII. 18. 

With the object of gaining wel- 
come, honour and worship with ostentation Sf 
qf* and qq which qq: austerity is practised 
here unstable *TWf transitory qq that irW 
Rkjasic qr^Vk is said (to be). 

That austerity which is practised with the 
object of gaining welcome, honour and wor 
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ship, and with ostentation, is here said to be 
R&jasic, unstable and transitory. 

[ With ostentation : for mere show, hypocritically, 
with no sincere belief. 

Here — is explained also in the sense of ( of this 
world,' i. 0.. yielding fruit only in this world. ] 


^wrfarT WTT ?nr. 11 

st 1iss.1i 


XVII. 19. 

Out of a foolish notion r»f self 

with torture qrtq of another for 

the purpose of ruining *r or which <r: austerity 
is practised ffti that Tainasic ^5? t 

is declared (to be). 


'That austerity which is practised out of 
a foolish notion, with self-torture or for the 
purpose of ruining another, is declared to be 
TJunasic. 


*rt<n*firf?r <C i *fas. ;<T * r Riij 11 

W 951% ^ *IT% =* Roll 

XVII. jo. 

sir In a fit place ^rar in a lit time and ^ 
to a worthy person and CTfsat lo give is right 
.« ft with this idea to one who does no 

service ( iu return ) ifl[ which gift is 

given fFZ that gift SAtvic ^ is held 

to be. • 

To give is right, — gift given with this 
idea, to one who does no service Ih return, 
in a fit place and time, and to a worthy 
person, that gift is held to be SAtviC. 

[ Who return : one who cannot, or who 

though able is not expected to return the good.] 

*nj w ggftw «rr 3 *: h 

toft w qftfri ir'II 

XVII. 21. 

W9 What 3 and with a view to 

receiving in return 1 the fruit Tfifn looking for 
ff or J 5 f: again qfcfppr reluctantly is given 
that gift fmfr Rajasic is held to be. 

And what is given with a view to receiving 
in return, or looking for the fruit, or reluc- 
tantly, that gift is held to be Rajasic. 


wfcncnr q ^ Hmu^ yng sfonr II 
wq rcgwm r a Urii 

XVII. 22. 

At tlw wrong place or time YTTHchf 
to unworthy persons 3R?rfi<t without regard 
with disdain jpgr that sjpt gift is given that 
Jffirtr TUmasic is declared to be. 

The gift that is given at the wrong place 
or time, to unworthy persons, without regard 
or with disdain, that is declared to be 
Tfimasic. 

aroarT#* *rarr*r fafear. jtt 11^11 

XVII. 23. 

*rr Om HZ Tat *p? Silt this wgnr of Brah- 
man fwRpf: triple fagfa: designation has been 
declared ifa by that srrgTnrr: the Bruhmanas «if and 
RP the Vedas ^ and w<fT‘ the Yajnas jjpT of old 
fan? 5 TP were made. 

11 Om, Tat, Sat” : this lias been declared 
to l)e the triple designation of Brahman. 
By that were made of old the Brdhmanas and 
the Vedas and the Yajnas. 

[ Om , Tat, Sat : Om is the principal name of 
the Lord, because it means all that is manifest* and 
the beyond. It also mcaus “ Yes." Tat mean* 
“That”; the Indefinable, that which only can l>* 
described indirectly as “ That which.” Sat means 
Reality; which is ever permanent in one mode of 
being. J 

*RHT*rf*i*3*rcw II 

favnararr. *ratf mraifaar* R«H 

XVII. 24. 

ITOim Therefore Om i^r uttering 
■TfTfrf^rr of the followers of the Vedas frfRfcKH 
as enjoined in the ordinances SRreRWfrtrp 
acts of Yajna, gift and austerity always 
proceed. 

Therefore uttering Om, acts of Yajna, gift 
and austerity of the followers of the Vedas 
always proceed, as enjoined in the ordinances. 

irtt afar.faaT: n 

araffcanafafirar. ftunSr ar^arf^ftr. vi 
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XVII. 25. 

Tat thus (uttering)q^ the fruit XpifahTO 
without aiming at by the seekers of 

Moksha fflwri various acts of Yajna 

and austerity qrafaur: acts of gift *1 and Atip% 
are performed. 

Uttering Tat, without aiming at fruits, are 
the various acts of Yajna, austerity and gift, 
performed by the seekers of Moksha. 

gyrfr H 

sms vwfar ?wt mi 53^ hwi 

XVII. 26. 

' <rpj 0 Partha in the sense of reality 
«rit in the sense of goodness vr and Sat 
gfir as tins trspnnr is used n*TT so also JPtmt 
auspicious in ( the sense of ) an act «r and 

Sat srsp the word gnft is used. 

The word Sat is used in the sense of 
reality and of goodness; and so also, O 
Fdrtha, the word Sat is used in the sense of 
an auspicious act. 

*1* mt fixfir. wfaflr II 
*A Vi iR'sn 


xvn. 27. 

«Hr In Yajna in austerity in gift M and 
Rijftt: steadiness ^ Sat ffit so is called sg 
also in connection with these, or, for the 

sake of the Lord action wr qv as also Sat 
ffit so is called. 

Steadiness in Yajna, austerity and gift 
is also called ‘Sat* ; as also action in connec- 
tion with these ( or, action for the sake of the 
Lord ) is called Sat. 

wwbtmt ** irroifr utf mu n 

mi** m it if HWi 

XVII. 28. 

fVPf Without Shraddha gft is sacrificed vwi 
given ?TW is practised W. austerity 18 whatever 
performed m Asat fftr so a**RT is called 
O Partha it far hereafter (after death) ;{} 
naught fg here. 

Whatever is sacrificed, given or performed, 
and whatever austerity is practised without 
Shraddha, it is called Asat, O Partha : it is 
naught here or hereafter. 

[ It is naught hereafter '. Though coning 

much trouble it is of no use heie as it is rot 
acceptable to the wise ones, nor can it produce ary 
effect conducive of good hereafter. ] 


rfir xrarrxraftmwKfritam « 

The end of the Seventeenth Chapter designated, 
The Enquiry into the Threefold Shraddha. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S TEACHINGS 

ATM A-J NAN A — X XU. 


Q. Itow lias this delusion of the ITn- 

differentia ted Atman being differentiated into 
the individual soul conic about? 

A. — The philosophical Advaitist, so long as 
lie relics 011 the unaided powers of his reason, 
answers this question by saying, 1 1 do not 
know . 1 The answer which realisation alone 
gives is conclusive. So long as you say, 

1 1 do know 1 or ‘ I do not know/ you look 
upon yourself as a person. And as such, 
you must take these differentiations as facts— 
not delusion. When all personality is effaced, 
then one realises the Knowledge of the 
Absolute in Samadhi. Then alone is set at 
rest for ever all such questions of delusion or 
no delusion, fact or no fact. 

IN my state of madness for the Lord, I 
used always to speak my own mind as to 
men and things. I regarded not the position 
of men, I was not in the least afraid of rich 
people, or men of position. 

Collected and adapted from 1 The Uos?pel of Sri Rama- 
krUlmu' by M, 


Also, words not relating to God did jar 
upon my ears. I used to sit by myself and 
cry whenever I heard people talking on 
worldly matters. 

ONT.ti there lived two Yogis, who practised 
austerities with a view to sec God. One day, 
Narada, the divine sage, was passing by their 
hermitages. One of them said to Narada, 
“Art thou coming down from heaven?” 
Narada replied, “Yes, that is so.” The Yogi 
said, “ Do tell me what you saw the Lord of 
heaven doing ? ” Narada said, “I saw the 
Lord of heaven causing camels and elephants 
to enter into the eye of a needle, and saw 
the animals passing in and out of it.” One 
of the Yogis observed , 11 There is nothing here 
to marvel at. Nothing is impossible with 
God.” The other man said, “ 0 , nonsense, 
that is impossible ! It only shows that you 
have never been to the Lord's place.” 

The first man was a lihakta, and had the 
faith of a babe. Nothing is impossible with 
the Lord. The nature of the Lord no one can 
say. Everything can be predicated of Him. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


OVK as principle, Order as basis , and 
Progress as End? In these words a 
-great modern teacher- — Auguste Comte — 
sums up his aspirations for human society. 
l\y him, with his view limited to the condi- 
tions of a single hemisphere, the idea of pro- 
gress is postulated instinctively. The doubt 
of the East, that there could be any such 
thing in the end, as progress, has not occurred 
to Comte. u Progress as End,” appears to 
him an absolute truth. 

Says the Swarni Vivekananda, on tlic other 
hand, in one of his Letters:* “The term 
9 * social progress 1 has as much meaning as 
■ hot ice * or 1 dark light \ There is no such 
thing, ultimately, as ‘ social progress 1 ! ” 

The fact is, both these views arc true, in 
their different spheres, and it is a great mis- 
fortune to a people, if they arc so confused 
in mind as to take the utterances oUHsfiu 
ami prophets for their sole guidance in worldly 
affairs ; or if, on the contrary, their whole 
view of the universe ends with the laws that 
govern trade and war. Who would go to a 
Paramahamsa to be taught how to keep a 
shop? Who would go to a bania to learn 
how to attain the uttermost of Vairagyam ? 

The statement that 1 social progress’ is 
an expression representing a contradiction 
in terms, is an absolute statement. It was 
made, moreover, to a Western mind. It 
combats the idea that infinite scope exists 
for the soul, amongst things . This is one of 
the more spiritual temptations of materialism, 
and of materialistic civilisations. When men 
have craved to place the end in happiness, 
or pleasure, or desire, then they are apt to 

! Shortly t«’ he 


declare that opportunity, that education, that 
amelioration of things themselves is the end. 

1 Work for humanity,’ sounds very grand, as 
a declaration of one’s object in life. 

Here, the pitiless analysis of the East 
comes in. Is Humanity, then, to be eternally 
in want of service? Is my beatitude to 
demand, as its essential condition, another’s 
necessity? Is civilisation capable, in any 
case, of expressing the infinite capacity, 
satisfying the infinite love, of the soul ? 
Obviously, the service of man, apprehended 
as a motive in itself, is nevertheless only a 
means to an end, and that end is to be 
measured by the individual consciousness, not 
by anything outside. In other words, there 
is not ultimately such a thing as ‘social 
progress.* 

This is an absolute truth. 

Let it never blind us, however, to the fact 
that, relatively to our own place in it, 4 social 
progress ’ is a very very real fact indeed. 

The love of his parents is nothing to the 
Paramahamsa . He has attained a Reality, 
compared with which, this is quite unreal. 

But who would tell a naughty child that 
the love of his parents counted for nothing ? 
One has to rise by the very ropes that the 
other has cut. 

Similarly, for those in the life of the world, 
the aspiration after Progress is a true and 
right aspiration. The world is a school for 
the soul. It is true there is a life beyond 
school, but this is best lived by him who has 
been faithful, heart and soul, into the life 
of the school, its work, its play, and its 
characteristic illusions. The Grihasthashrama 
is the school of Sannyas. It is not the 
louse-living citi/.en who will make the noble 
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Sad hu. Quite the reverse. Only when the 
iile.il of progress has been served to the 
utmost, — when we have laid down our very 
lives for the ^ood of others, — arc we prewired 
to understand, as he meant them, the words 
of the Swami Vivekananda. 

Again, there is no absolute progress, per- 
haps, registered by Humanity as a whole. 
In the West, the progress of material luxury 
in one class, is accompanied by the progress 
of poverty and degradation in another. The 
rise of Kurope goes hand in hand with the 
decay of Asia. Apparent good is balanced 
by manifest evil, gain shadowed by a corres- 
ponding loss. 

Yes, but this very fact is in itself a battle- 
cry. There is no final progress, but there is 
oscillation of appearances. The rise of Kurope 
cannot go on for ever, and neither can the 
decay of Asia. 

It is by contrast with its opposite that 
each gains momentum. If fall were not 



changed into ascent, by the- energy of those 
falling, where would the power coine from, 
for the counter-rise,, later, of the opposite 
liemisphere ? 

Humanity is onc r and each part of it is- 
necessary to all. The constructive ability of 
the Roman has as much meaning for the 
Hindu, as the power and insight of the 
Upanishads have to-day for the Teuton. 

Relatively to space and time, Progress is a 
truth ; and our most imperative duty is to 
live for it. 

Extremes meet, and the man of Taman 
rates lus own laziness as a proof of Sattva, 
Only through Rajas can he rise to that, how- 
ever! There is a vast difference between 
serenity and sluggishness. Let us he Rajasiel 
Let us act as if Progress were an absolute 
truth,, and we shall yet enter for ourselves 
into the supreme knowledge, that 11 The Many 
and the One are the same Reality. 11 


1 COPYRIGHTED, j 

TFIE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

Being Pages from the Life ok the Swami Vivekananda by His Disciple. Nivedita. 


XXVIII. 

HIS METHOD OP TRAINING A WESTERN" 
WORKER. 

( Continued from page «Sf ) 

HK way in which the existing obligations 
of Hindu life might be re-interpreted to 
include the whole of the modern conception of 
duty to country and history, suddenly struck 
him one day, and he exclaimed “ How much 
you might do, with the five Ritrisi * What 
great things might be made of them ! 11 

* The. progenitor, the Achana or the preceptor, the. 
father-in-law, the supporter, and one who saves from 
fear,— these are palled the live Pitri-* ( fathers ). ‘ Pitri- ’ 

ftliu means the Maues. or the aiieejlvr*?,— Ed, t\ B, 


The light had broken in a flash, but it did 
not leave him. He took up the thread of 
the idea, and went into every detail, f 

“ Out of that old ancestor-//*/**, you might 
create Hero-worship. 

“In the worship of the gods, you must of 
course use images. But you can change these. 

f From ancc-tor-wordiip, Swamiji goes on to dwell on 
the frridi application to modern- Hindu lih*. of this 
five (Irent Yajnas. or nets of piety unjoined in be? per- 
formed daily l»y a houHilioldei'. These are, (1) Brahma- 
Yajiia or the ?! inlying and teaching of the Vedas, (2) I'ilri- 
Yajna, i. e., nlTi-riii” libation of water am*., to the deceased 
ancestors. (3) DeAa-Yajnn, or uflferim' libation into the 
saered Fire. (1) Bhuta- Yajna which eon^Uts in feeding 
birds and beasts iiv. (o) Nii-Vajna or mail-worship, i. e., 
treating uiuu with all rites of hospitality.— Ed. P. B, 
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Kali need not always he in one position. 
Encourage your girls to think of new ways 
uf picturing Her. Have a hundred different 
conceptions of Saraswati. Let them draw and 
model and paint their own ideas. 

11 In the chapel, the pilchcr on the lowest 
step of the altar, must Ik* always full of water, 
and the lights- -in great Tamil butter-lamps 
— must he always burning. If, in addition, 
the maintenance of perpetual adoration could 
be organised, nothing could be more In accord 
with Hindu feeling. 

11 But the ceremonies employed must 
themselves be Vedic. There must be a Vcdic 
altar, on which at the hour of worship to 
light the Vedic fire. And the children must 
be present to share in the service of oblation. 
This is a rile which would claim the respect of 
the whole of India. 

“Gather all sorts of animals about you. 
The cow makes a fine beginning. But you 
will also have dogs and cats and birds and 
others. Let the children have a time forgoing 
to feed and look after these. 

“ Then there is the sacrifice ’of learning. 
That is the most beautiful of all. i)o you 
know that every hook is holy, in India? Not 
the Vedas alone, but the English and Moham- 
medan also? All are sacred. 

“ Revive the old arts. Teach your girls 
fruit-modelling with hardened milk. Give 
them artistic cooking and sewing. Let them 
learn painting, photography, the cutting of 
designs in paper, and gold and silver filigree 
and embroidery. See that everyone knows 
something by which she can earn a living, in 
rase of need ! 

11 And never forget Humanity! The idea 
of a humanitarian man-worship exists in 
nucleus in India, but it has never been 
sufficiently specialised. Let your women 
develop it, make poetry, make art, of it. Yes, 
a daily worship of the feet of beggars, after 
bathing and before the meal, would be a 
wonderful practical training f heart and 


hand together. On some days, again, the wor- 
ship might be of children, of vour own pupils, 
or you might borrow babies, and nurse and 
feed them. What was it that Mataji + said 
to me? ‘Swamiji! I have no help. But 
these blessed ones I worship, and they will 
take me to salvation!* She feels, you see, 
that she is serving Uma in the Kumari. and 
that is a wonderful thought, with which to 
begin a school ! ” 

But while he was thus prepared to work 
out the minutin' of the task of connecting old 
and new, it remained always true that the 
very presence of the Swanii acted in itself as 
a key to the ideal, putting into direct relation 
with it every sincere effort that one en- 
countered. It was this that made evident to 
the crudest eye the true significance of 
ancient rites. It was this that gave their 
sudden vividness and value to the fresh 
applications made spontaneously by moder- 
nised Hindus. Thus the reverence of a great 
Indian man of science for the heroes and 
martyrs of European science, seemed but the 
modern form of the ancient salutation of the 
Masters. The pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake without regard to its concrete 
application, seemed an inevitable greatness in 
the race that had dreamt of jnanam. Serene 
indifference to fame and wealth proved only 
that a worker was spiritually the monk, 
though he might he playing the part of 
citizen and householder. 

Of this element in his own life, by which 
all else that was noble and heroic was made 
into a recognition, a definite illustration, of an 
ideal already revealed, the Swami was of 
course unconscious. Vet this was, as one 
imagines, the very quintessence of his inter- 
pretative power. With regard to the details of 
his educational suggestions, their pedagogic 
soundness has always been startling to ine. 
Nor did I feel that this had been accounted 

l Malaji Maharaiii, tlu: celebrated founder of Die Malm- 
kali rathsluila iu Calcutta, 
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for, even when ho fold mo of a certain period 
uf hardship and struggle, when lu: had under- 
taken to translate Herbert Spencer’s 1 Edu- 
cation* into Bengali, and bad gone on, be- 
coming interested in the subject, to read all 
lie could find about lVstaloz/.i also, ‘though 
that was not in the bond 

In fact, so deeply is the Hindu versed in 
psychological obseivation, and so perfect an 
example of the development of faculty has 
he always before him, in the; religious 
practices of his people, that lie enters the 
field .of educational theory with immense 
advantages. Nui is there any reason why 


the very centre of scientific thought on the 
subject should not someday be found with 
him. Meanwhile, the first step towards so 
desired a consummation will lie in appre- 
hending the vast possibilities of existing 
furmiike. Indian educators have to extend 
and fill ill their vision of Vivekanantla. When 
this is done, when to his reverence ami love 
f» >r the past, we can add his coinage and 
hope. f« >r the future, and his allegiance to the 
sacieclncss of all knowledge, the time will not 
lie far distant that is to see tin* Indian woman 
take her rightful place amongst the woman- 
hood of the world. 
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A M»ng J sing. A song I sing So Tliee 1 
Nor care I fur men’s (ommeuts. good or had. 
4 ‘cusiiic or piaise I hold "I no account. 

Servant am I, true servant of Thee both/ 

Low at Thy feet, with Sakti, I salute ! 

Tin hi stain lost, steadfast, ever at my hack ; 
Heme when I turn me round, I see Thy lace. 
Tin smiling face. Theivfoie 1 sing again 
And yet again. Therefore I fear no fear: 

For biith and deatli lie prostrate at my feet. 

Thy servant am I through birth after birth, 

Sea of mercy, inscrutable Thy ways ; 

So is my destiny inscrutable ; 

Jl is unknown ; nor would f wish to know. 
Khaki i, Mukli, Japam, Tapas, all these?; 
Knjoyment, worship, and devotion too, - 
These tilings, and all things similar to these, 

I have expelled at Thy supreme command. 
Hut only one desire is left in me, - 
A11 intimacy with Tlice, mutual ! 

Take me, O Kind, across to Thee: 

Lei no desire's dividing line prevent. 


* I'urusha and I'rakriti together. 


The eye looks out upon the universe. 

Nor does it seek t«» look upon itself: 

Why should it: It sees itself in olln-is’. * 

Tliou art my eyes, ay ! Thou ami Thou alone; 
For every living temple shrines Thy face. 

Like to the playing of a little child 
Is ev'iy altitude of mine toward Thee. 

F.veii, at times, I dare he angered with Thee ; 
Keen, at limes, L*d wander far away; - 
Vet there, in greyest gloom of d.ukest night , 

Yet there, with speechless mouth and tearful eves, 
Tlnm standesl fronting me, and Thy sweet Face 
Stoops down with loving look 011 face i.I mine. 

'J hen, instantly, I tin 11 me hack to Thee, 

And at Thy feet I fall on bended knees. 

I crave no pardon at Thy gentle hands, 

For Thou art never angry with Thy son. 

Who else with all my foolish freaks would bear 9 

Thou art mv Master ! Thou my soul's real male ! 
Many a time l see Thee,- - 1 am Thee ! 

Aye ! I am Thee, and Thou, my Lord, art me * 
'I'hou art within my speech. Within my throat 
Art Thou, as Yiuapani 


\ tiuddess of '.earning. 


, t lear ned, pse. 
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On the flow of Thy current and its force, 

Humanity is carried as Thou wilt. 

The thunder of Thy Voice is borne upon the boom 
Of crashing waves of over-leaping seas; 

The sun and moon give utt'rance to Thy Voice; 
Thy conversation, in the gentle breeze 
Makes itsell heard; in truth, in very truth. 

True! True! And yet, the while, these gross percepts 
(live not the message of the Higher Truth 
Known to the knower! 

l-o ! The sun, the moon, 
'flic moving planets and the shining stars, 

Spheres of abode by myriads in the skies; 

The comet swift; the glimmering lightning-lias!) ; 
The firmament, expanded, infinite ; - 
These all, observant watchful eyes behold. 

Anger, desire, greed, Moha.J and the rest, j| 
Whence issues forth the waving of the play 
Of this existence the home wherein dwells 
Knowledge, and 11011-knowledge; whose centre is 
The feeling of small self, the “Alum !" “A ham !” - 
Full of the dual sense of pleasure and of pain, — 
Teeming with birth and life, decay and death : — 
Whose arms arc “The Internal’* and “The Internal"; 

All tilings that are, down to the ocean’s depths; 
Up to sun, moon, and stars in spanless space; 

The Mind; the lluddhi, China; Aliamkar; 

The Deva; Yaksha ; man and demon, all ; 

The quadruped ; the bird ; the worm ; all insect life ; 
The atom and its compound; all that is ; 

Animate and inanimate; all; all, — 

The Internal and the Kxternal dwell 
In that one common plane of existence ! 

T his outward presentation is of order gross, 

As hair on human brow ; Aye ! very gross. 

On the spurs of the massive Mount Meru* 

The everlasting snowy ranges lie, 

Extending miles and miles beyond more miles. 
Piercing through clouds into the sky above, 

Its peaks thrust up in hundreds, glorious, 

Brilliantly glistening, countless, snowy-white; 
plash upon flash of vivid lightning fleet. 

The sun, high in his northern solstice hung, 

I Delusion. 

H Such as |.rhie •■■■id malicr. flic sixfold evil. 

* Tlic name of a fabulous moiiu*. 'a rouud which the 
planets uie ?uid to revolve, 
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With force of thousand rays concentrating, 

Pours down upon the mountain Hoods of heat. 
Furious as a billion thunderbolts, 

From peak »o peak. 

Behold ! The radiant sun 
Swoons, as it were, in each. Then melts 
The massive mountain witli its crested peaks! 
Down, down, it falls, with a horrific crash! 

Water with water lies commingled now; 

And all has passed like to a passing dream. 

When all the many movements of the mind 
Are, by Thy grace, made one, and unified. 

The light of that unfoldment is so great 
That, in its splendour, it surpasses far 
The brilliance of ten thousand rising suns'. 

Then, sooth, the sun of Chit f reveals itself. 

And melt away l he sun and moon and stars-, 

High Heaven above, the nether worlds, and all ! 

This universe seems but a tiny pool 

Held in a hollow caused by some cow’s hoof. 

— This is the reaching of the region which 
Beyond the plane of the Kxternal lies. 

Calmed are the clamours of the urgent flesh ; 

The tumult of the boastful mind is hushed ; 

Cords of the heart are loosened and set free; 
Unfastened are the bondages that bind ; 

Attachment and delusion are no more ! 

Aye! There sounds sonorous the Sound 
Void of vihialion. Verily ! Thy Voice ! 

Hearing that Voice. Thy servant, rcvrently. 
Stands ever ready to fulfil Thy work. 

The “i ” exists. 

When, at Pralaya time 
This wondrous universe is swallowed up; 
Knowledge, The Knower, and The Known, dissolved; 
The world no more distinguishable, now, 

No more conceivable; when sun and moon 
And all the oulspent stars, remain 110 more; — 
Then is the stale of Malm-Nirvana, — 

When action, act, and actor, are no more, 

When instrumentality is no more; 

Croat darkness veils the bosom of the dark,— 
There the “ 1 " exists. There I am preseut. 

I ! L am present ! 

At Pralaya time, 

When this vast universe is swallowed up, 
t Knowledge, 
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Knowledge, and Knower, and the Known 
Merged into one. 

The universe no more 
Can he distinguished or can be conceived 
By intellect. The sun and moon and stars are not. 
Over the bosom of the darkness, darkness moves 
Intense. Devoid of all the threefold bonds 
Remains the universe. Gunns are calmed 
( )f all distinctions. Everything deluged 
In one homogeneous mass, subtle, 

Pure, of atom-form, indivisible; — 

There the “I” exists. There I am present. 

Once again, I unfold myself,-- that “I"; 

My “ Sakti M is the first great note-full change. 

The Piimal Voice rings through the void— The Oni ; 
Infinite Space hears that great vibrant sound ; 

The group of Primal Causes shakes off sleep; 

New life revives atoms interminable ; 

Cosmic existence heaves and whirls and sways, 
Dances and gyrates, moves towards the core, 

From distances immeasurably far. 

The animate Wind arouses rings of Waves 


Over the Ocean of great Elements ; 

Stirring, falling, surging, that vast range of Waves 
Rushes with lightning fury, Fragments thrown 
Rv force of royal resistance, through the path 
Of Space, rush, endless, in the form of spheres 
Celestial, numberless. Planets and stars 
Speed swift; and man’s abode, the earth revolves. 

At the Reginning. I, Th ’Omniscient One, 
I am ! The moving and the im-moving. 

All this Creation comes into being 
Ry the unfoldmcnl of My power supreme. 

Perforce of My command, the wild storm blows 
O11 the face of the earth; clouds clash and roar; 
The Hash of lightning startles and rebounds ; 

Sofdy and gently the Malaya breeze 
Flows in and out like calm, unruffled breath; 

The moon’s rays pour their cooling current forth; 
The earth's bare body in fair garb is clothed, 

(.If trees and creepers multitudinous; 

And ilie llower a-blooni lifts her happy face, 

Free from the drops of dew, toward the sun. 
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V ERY few people can control the mind; 

but only by controlling it can you go 
beyond it. Suppose there is a bull in vour 
way; you will have to control it and push it 
away before you can go through the gate. 
Mind is like a mad bull at the gate of (Hod's 
temple. It is such a big bull, such a strong 
wayward bull, that even so great a warrior 
as Arjuna said, “To curb it I regard as 
difficult as to curb the wind." 

So you sec that it is no joke to control 
the mind ; yet to go to God we must have 
to control the mind. But God is such an 
infinitely loving Mother that, because wc 
have no power to go to Him, He comes to 
us, Ilis little children. He lias already come, 


as I told you before, as our father and 
mother, as our Scriptures, also as the Gods in 
our temples. Sometimes it happens, how- 
ever, that these cease to be of use to us. 
Father and mother become perverse, teachers 
and Scriptures no longer help us, we even 
get no help from God in the Temple and man 
does not know which way to go. Then God 
Himself has to come. He again brings forth 
new teachers, explains the Scriptures proper- 
ly and collects around Him devotees who 
will know how to represent Him. Then He 
goes away. Always is it like tin’s. 

When no one cares any more to read the 
Scriptures, when no one cares any more 
to go to the Temples, and perverse teachers 
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come forward to I ell us that all our boohs arc 
false, our wavs of doing things are wrung, 
then God must come. The Christian 
missionary tells us that our fathers were fools 
and our grandfathers were greater fouls and 
that our Scriptures are all false, lie docs 
not care to look at these Scriptures himself. 
He merely condemns them, and people listen 
because they do not care to think for them- 
selves. They believe what is told them and 
throw away their Sacred Books. They give 
themselves up to the enjoyment of the senses 
and believe that life on this earth is all in 
all. They pooh-pooh religion and regard it as 
irrational and foolish. Then, when the 
teachers have all become perverse, when His 
preachers have become useless, God Him- 
self comes and shows that the Scriptures arc 
truer than science itself. I le shows certain 
wonderful phenomena at which people stare. 
These same people, who because they were 
unable to think for themselves and were led 
to believe the perverse teachers, now say : 
“Here is a man who, by what he does, 
shows that our ways and beliefs are false. 
Here is a man who is able to take people to 
God, and we have been disbelieving in God. 
Here is a man who can prove experimentally 
as true what wc have been thinking to 
be mere false theory." So their belief comes 
back, they get the power to discriminate 
between the real and the unreal, and they 
find that the real side of themselves is not 
the body, or that which is related to the 
body. 

This body of ours is born and in course of 
time it will die. Some may live one hundred 
years, some less ; but generally it is said 
ill our Scriptures that man lives for one 
hundred years. That which lives a limited 
time is unreal ; but man, being real, must 
live for an unlimited time. This body which 
lives for limited time is only an instrument 
in the hand uf Self, which * the dweller in 
the body. The Self sometimes takes up 
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this instrument in order to taste* touch, 
smell, see and hear. Do you read your 
books all the time? No. So in the same 
way, sometimes we use the body and some" 
times we do not, as when we go to sfeep. 
When a man goes to sleep he does not 
use his legs, lie does not use his hands 
or his eyes or his cars; he has laid then! 
aside, as it were, just as you may read a 
book for a number of hum's, then you grow 
tired and lay it down. Book is also an 
instrument like the body. 

These things the great Teachers coinc to 
teach us. 1 his man-form of God corner to 
point out to us that we are only a dweller 
in the body, that the body is only ail instru- 
ment. And when an instrument is broken, 
what do you do? You throw it aside and 
get a new one. When a book is torn or a 
knife is broken, you throw it away ; so when 
the body becomes useless, the soul throws 
it away and gets a new one. You see some- 
times that even a new body gets torn or 
hurt so that it is of no further use, just as 
a new book may get torn, and the soul must 
also throw that away. Onlinarily, however, the 
body grows useless when time has taken the 
power from the eyes, from the cars, from the 
tongue, from the mind. Such a body must 
then appear absolutely useless, and the soul 
has the tendency to throw it away and take 
another, with a new pair of eyes, with new 
ears, new tongue, new nose, and so on. 

The next question that comes is : If the 
soul is beginningless aiul endless, it must 
have had other bodies, and after this one it 
must have still others ; for when a man 
throws away this body, lie still has many 
desires and so long as these desires are not 
satisfied, the soul will not rest. As long as 
these desires remain, therefore, lie must have 
to lake up other instruments and that instru- 
ment is the body. So long as you desire 
enjoyment, so long as you have the desire 
to go to many places, so long as you wish to 
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know more, Voii nliist get other bodies ; 
because wit hunt the eVe you cannot see 
beautiful forms, without the ear you cannot 
boat sonorous sounds, without the nose you 
cannot perceive sweet odours and without the 
tongue you cannot taste good dishes. Until 
every desire is satisfied you will have to take 
another hod\*t How long do you eat? As 
long as y«»u arc hungry. When your hunger 
is appeased even the best dishes do not 
tempi you. In the same way, so long as yon 
IhlVe this hunger for enjoyment) for knowl- 
edge, for life, you will continue to take other 
bodies. Kach body is like a mouthful ; 
and as, when you eat, you go on taking 
mouthful after mouthful until no hunger 
remains, so you will go on taking body after 
body until all hunger for enjoyment, for 
knowledge and for life has gone. When you 
will lie aide to say, “ All enjoyments are 
mine, all life is mine, 1 am self-existent, self- 
luminous, I cannot die, I am beginningless 
and endless,’* then'yoii will not care for any 
more bodies. If you know this, ;vhat need 
have you for another instrument? When 
you have known all, enjoyed all, when you 
have a life that is endless, von will have no 
further use or desire: for a body. Then you 
will be freed from repeated births and deaths. 
This is the state called Mukti. 

This lesson also, the great Teachers come 
to teach. Hut when people forget this, they 
become perverse and immoral. They begin 
to think that there is no life after this, so 
“let us eat, drink and lie merry ,** they say. 
“What is the use of these temples? Let us 
throw away the Gods and build a factory 
here. Why believe in the Scriptures? Wny 
listen to the Teachers ? ” Such perverse 
people believe that with the death of the 
body they die. “ Kverything is transitory”, 
they declare, “ I also am transitory, I also am 
fleeting.” When this becomes the case, all 
people live lives worse than the brutes do. 
At such a time God incarnates, the Infinite 
becomes finite. In order to become percep- 
tible and accessible to all His chiidien lie 
assumes a form. And what kind of form? 
The most beautiful, the nio»i charming. You 
always hear that the Avataras were all very 
beautiful. You may say that a fish is not 
very beautiful. Hut utility was the question 
then. I f a man cohies to you and gives you 
somt'iliing that saves yum* life, dues he not 


Seem beautiful to you? So when that fish 
came with infinite love to save the world, 
he could not seem other titan beautiful, just 
as the father will seem more beautiful to the 
baby than anyone else, although he may 
be very ugly to look at. Why? Hecatise lie 
satisfies all its wants. So the Saviour alone 
is truly beautiful. 

The next form that God had to take was 
that of a tortoise. Tin; tortoise is the Ugliest 
of all animals, but because it saved so many 
souls from deatli it could not but seem very 
beautiful. It came about thus. All living 
beings were subject to death, as they are 
now, and they hated it very much. liven the 
gods wished to escape from death and every- 
one was asking how it could be done. The 
gods held a great conference in the north 
polar regions, situated on the northern axis 
of the eaith. You know there is a line 
running from the p »le star through the centre 
of the earth and its two poles which does 
not move. The pole star, you know, does 
not move. If you observe the heavens, you 
will see that all stars and heavenly bodies 
are moving round this line, which is called 
the celestial axis. This line alone is fixed 
and every other particle of which the uni- 
verse is composed is describing a circle round 
this fixed unchanging line. In that secluded 
and least changing spot, the gods hail their 
meeting. The gods are the least changing 
among living beings. They do not die as 
often as we do ; they only die at the end of 
a cycle, so they need a more fixed place to 
dwell in, and heaven, their abode, is there- 
fore situated somewhere around this celestial 
axis. Hence it was at the North Pole that 
the gods Congregated to consider how all 
people might avoid death. Everyone was 
very much troubled on account of the fear 
of death, and for this reason the gods were 
trying to find out the means of escaping it. 
Vishnu, the Protector of the universe, came 
forward and said to them: “ My friends, I can 
tell you how to avoid death. Churn the 
ocean steadily for a certain period, and out of 
it nectar will come ; drink that and you will 
escape death.” “Very well, Master,” they all 
said, “ we are very thankful to you.” But 
what did the Lord mean ? 

( To be continued ). 
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THE CONVENTION OF RELIGIONS 
IN INDIA 

( Continued from page •)/ ). 

The theses read on the first d.iy were on Juda- 
ism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Jainism and 
Biahnioism. 

Second Day’s Proceedings 

( April loth. ) 

After the concert followed a song in Bengali 
composed by Balm Girish Chandra (those, the cele- 
brated dramatist of Bengal, called the song of 
Unity. It was sung by Babu Tulin Behai i Millra, of 
the Yivckananda Society. 

Kai Narcndra Nath Sen Bahadur then read 
out his printed address. He said that such a 
movement will greatly uplift the cause of India, 
and hoped that the idea of Brotherhood in 
India will he facilitated more by this move- 
ment than by any others that have been set on 
foot before this. He field that India’s downfall was 
due to the decline of spiritual and inoral force, 
and that this movement will give a happy turn 
to her at this very critical moment of our re- 
awakening national spirit, lie deprecated all those 
political and other materialistic movements which 
had led to the riots between the Hindus ami the 
Mahommedaiis, or between the Shias and die 
Sunnics, and strongly denounced the newly- 
introduced anarcl list propaganda. He welcomed 
societies like the Geeta Society, the Devalaya, 
the Yivckananda Society, whose objects were to 
disseminate spiritual and moral truths. He showed 
from Buddha's sayings, that materialism is 
the cause of all bondage. It brings on the 
ruin of individuals and nations, even if they 
be highly developed in civilisation hut lacking in 
righteousness. lie maintained that all trouble and 
unrest in India would be gone if both die rulers 
and the ruled followed their respective religions 
in their proper spirit. He looked upon this ('(in- 
vention as a beginning of a great religion.^ revival 
in India, in which, " Hindus, Buddhists. Tarsees, 
Mahommcdans, Christians and others, all children 
of the soil, will meet on a common platform to lift 
up tlieir eyes to God and implore His aid to cleanse 
us of our impurities and to give us the spiritual 
grace necessary for our national well-being. 1 ’ 

The theses read on the day were on Br.ihmo ■ 
ism (continued ), Christianity, lslamism, Shikhism 
( in Hindi \ and Deva Dhanna. 

Third Day’s Proceedings 

{April nth.) 

The atten- ..mce was largest on this day. After 
the concert, a Bengalee song, a» % 1 then one in 
Hindi followed. 1 he chaihnau ot die committee 


then announced that since the opening of the 
Cumeiitiou a large number of letters and telegrams 
from diverse communities in India, testifying 'to 
the deep ami widespread interest and sympathy 
evinced for it have been received, and among others 
was a letter from Jagatguru Saukaracliarya of Tori. 

Many of the theses could not he read, or were 
read in part, owing to the shortness ol time. Those 
read were on: Auuhhavudwaila Vedanta, Sai\a 
Siddhauta, Ballavacliarva, Yaishnavism, Ramanuja 
Yaishnavisin, Ary a Samaj, Theosophy, Soura 
U pa sana, Saktaism, and Sanalaua Dhaiuia. 

Babu lYctnunanda Bhurati sjtoke a few words 
about Idol worship. He said: Every one by 
instinct is an idol-worshipper. When men 
love they idolise. In the material world people 
idolise money, power, and so on. Why not then 
idolise God ? God is personal, nothing impersonal 
could be worshipped by man, Hindus, idolalors 
though they are, have produced many great and 
good men. Lastly he said, that though different 
religions were represented in that hall, lie could 
only see one people before him, viz., all lovers of 
God, whom he loved. 

'Flu: reading of the theses being over, a 
resolution thanking the chairman and the committee 
for the trouble taken bv them in connection with 
the convention, was proposed and carried with 
acclamation. Mr. Lakshmidass Nagoredass of 
Bombay said, that especial thanks were due to 
Bengal for the inauguration of the Convention, 
and for that reason the whole of India was proud 
of Bengal. 'Flic Swadeshi Movement also was 
referred to in this connection to the highest credit 
of Bengal. He then gave three cheers in the 
name of the Maharaja who presided, which wet e 
warmly responded to by the audience. Kai 
Chttniial Bose Bahadur, after thanking the 
president and the chairman of the committee, paid 
an eloquent tiihute to die memory ol the Swami 
Yivckananda, and expressed his satisfaction that the 
Master's idea was at last worked out. 

Babu Sarada Charar Mittra, then rose to return 
the thanks to the proposers and the seconders. 
He also thanked severally all those bodies and 
persons to whom the Convention was indebted for 
their contributing valuable support and services to 
its management. He hoped that they would leave 
the ball as better men, casting aside any animosity 
they might have bad against the religions of other 
communities, and that they would embrace each 
other in fraternal love. He then announced that the 
Coir.ention was likely to meet again in December 
next, either in Madras or Bombay, and that 
Provincial Committees should be formed and they 
should communicate with the Central Committee 
at Calcutta. An English sonnet wa> then chanted. 
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The assembly broke up alter the sinking of a 
National Anthem in Hindi. 

The delegates were entertained by Mr. R. N. 
Mukerjee at an 'at home’ on Sunday evening, at 
the close of the ( '(invention. The following day. 
some of the delegates irom .Madras, Bombay, and 
Punjab, went to the Helm Math and the Dakshine- 
sw.tr Temple, in the company of the memhrrs 
of the Viveknnanda Society. They were enter- 
tained by the Sannyasins at the Bclur .Math. 

As the theses will afford a good study of com- 
parative religion to our readers, we shall briefly 
survey them here and in subsequent issues, touching 
the main points as pul fotth in each by the writers. 

Judaism 

By Mr. J. A. Iss.xr (Calcutta). 

The name |tidaism has been given to the religion 
of the Hebrews, by the Greco-Roman writers alter 
the Second Commonwealth ol the Hebrews, from 
the land t Judea) they lived in. The fundamental 
principle of Judaism is the One Absolute Being 
or Spirit, above all limitations, who calls Himself 
* 1 am that I am.’ "Man is regarded as a tree 
agent, he has choice between good and e\il. 
1. niversal Brotherhood is one of the most promi- 
nent features of this religion. Charity is strongly 
enjoined even to enemies. Duties of mail to 
man, constituting the social and domestic virtues, 
are very strongly urged in the Commandments. 
The writer strongly emphasises the universal 
scope of Judaism. and its spirit of toleration. 
"( bid’s message to Moses implied Fatherhood of 
(Iod. The prophets Isaiah and Micali preached 
universal peace, brotherhood and happiness, 
" Socrates • Know thyself ‘ is simply an echo of 
Solomon’s ‘Seel; wisdom.’ ” 

The writer then proceeds to mention the in- 
fluence that Judaism lias excited on other religions. 
"At the revival of ZoioasivianiMii the Israelites 
were living in Bain Ion t the trading centre between 
India, China and Phtcuicia ) which. Finest 
Renan says, was a principle religious centre of 
Buddhism and also that Buddha was a Chaldir 
sage. Thus Judaism had an opportunity of throw- 
ing its lustre on the three great religions of the 
time viz., Zoroastrianism, Confucianism anil Bud- 
dhism.” Again, "It is an indisputable fact that Juda- 
ism is the mother of Christianity and Islam." 

Next, the writer refers to the fact that Judaism 
has outlived the successive persecutions of Babylon, 
Assyria, Persia, ( Jreeoe, Kgypt and Rome against 
it. "Scattered all over the world, the Jews have 
led science, commerce, art and literature. ' 

The writer holds that just as the Bible is a 
sacred book, so all Scriptures that teach git ai moral 


truths and elevate man and inspire him with the 
love of truth, light &c M must be held sacred and 
as revelations of (hid; further, that the great 
thinkers and discoverers of the world, e. g., Newuui, 
Shakespeare, Franklin and others, should be looked 
up to as great minds receiving His impressions. 

Speaking of Salvation the writer says. " Not 
the creed hut the deed is the cardinal principle in 
Judaism. The non-observance of ceremonials and 
rituals does not affect its fundamental principle. 
Virtue is virtue, morality is morality regardless 
of the heart they abide in. What makes one «& 
good Jew, makes another a good Hindu, and a 
third a good Christian, and so on." 

With reference to the Jewish Prayer he goes on : 

“ To the Jew the house of prayer is not the 
gate to heaven but the gate to righteousness." 
“We take (Io«l to be our King, every man Hi* 
priest, every table an alter, and every meal a 
sacrifice." 

It is absurd, according to the writer, to think 
that there is hut one true religion and all others 
false. “ We realise the necessity of variation of 
forms to meet the requirements of multifarious 
conditions, temperaments, tastes, minds, climates, 
and i ivilbatimis. Religion is simply a matter of edu- 
cation. Far he it fiom us to argue for uniformity ; 
it would be a couirnlic (ion to ( bid's laws and works. 
We plead lor unity and not for unitomiitv. a Undai- 
King all forms and ceremonials there iietli 
hemal h. one F.iernal Reality, one essential truth, 
one Miurce of h.tppiuc.ss, one infinite low. ‘ 

“ Let us then resolve to recognise this sacred 
relationship after centuries of separation, and 
destroy the Chinese walls which have been raised 
in utter ignorance, and instead let us unite in 
tearing the gorgeous temple of humanity, universal 
brotherhood, iini\crsd republic, love, light and 
liberty." 

Judaism 

By Rf.v. M. L. I). Coiifn i Calcutta). 

The wiiter begins bis thesis with the headjiuc — 
"Tin: Mofhei of Wisdom Religion oitbc World.” 
After enunciating the Monotheistic Doctrine lie 
says, that the relation between (Iod and man 
should he that of a jm t Lord and loving Father, and 
a faiihtul seivam and grateful son, and between 
man and man as brothers, “ to love and \p dQ Unto 
them as we wish them to love and do unto us." 

The Ten Commandments are described a$ 
follows : — i. To knpw and acknowledge one 
Fternal Omnipotent (iod and Saviour. 2. To je* 
frain horn worshipping false gods. 3 . To use 
the name of God with du? reverence, and to affOtf: 
blasphemy, false speech, oaths Ac. 4- To cbseWer 
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the Sabbath ( lit. rest ) flav ( Saturday, according; 
to the Jews devoting the day to the worship of 
God. The other sacred days to be observed are 
(a) the Passover, ( h) tiie Pentecost, i cj the 
Day of Memorial to celebrate the New Year, (d ) 
the Day of Atonement, and (c) the Feast of 
Tabernacles ( Harvest-tide ) 5. To love, respect 

and obey parents, and to he dutiful towards elders, 
superiors, equals and inferiors, in all our relations 
to them. 6. To avoid everything that injures 
or destroys life, and to do all lawful endeavour 
to preserve life, 7. To he pure, chaste ami 
modest iu all our thoughts, words and actions. H. 
Not to take away wh.it belongs toothers, and to be 
honourable in all uur dealings. 9. To refrain from 
bearing false witness, false rumours, backbiting ike. 
10. Not to indulge in envy or avarice, and to be 
content with one’s lot. “ Usury is forbidden by 
the Jewish Code,” 

As regards Salvation Judaism teaches, 11 Thai h 
is obtainable only through one’s own deeds and 
merits, virtue bringing its own reward and vice its 
own punishment. Xo intermediary is recognised 
between man ami God. Kach person has to be 
responsible for his own sins." Salvation, however, 
is equally obtainable by pious and lighleous men 
of other creeds. “Judaism makes it obligatory 
011 every one to pray daily for the spiritual pro- 
gress of the world.” Their prophets pleached to 
Tews and Gentiles alike. The Jews 11 do not pray 
for the conversion of other people to Judaism, nor 
that sinners mav perish, but the world may turn 
unto God." 

The writer, In conclusion, sums up the thirteen 
fundamental articles of |ewis|i faith as follows: - 

I. KxLollcd be the living God, and praised be 
He; He existeth, but His existence is not bounded 
by time. 2. He is One, but there is no unity 
like unto His unity; He is incomprehensible, 
and also His unity is unending. 3. lie has no 
material lorm, He is incorporeal ami we cannot 
compare His holiness to aught that is, 4. lie 
existed before all tilings that are created; He is 
the first, but there is no beginning to Mis existence. 
5, Behold ! He is the Lord of the world ; 
and through all the (.'reatiou, He evincelh His 
mighty power and dominion, (>, The inspiration 
of His prophecy did 1-fe bestow on the men of 
Jlis peculiar and glorious people, 7. There 
never arose a prophet in Israel like unto Moses who 
beheld God's similitude, 8. A true Faith* hath 
God given to His people, by the hand of His 
prophet, who was faithful iu His house, 9. God 
will never alter nor change His Law for any oilier, 
W, lie beholdeth and knowctli all our secrets ; 
for flc vieweth the end of a thing at its commence- 
ment, u. He rgwardctli the pious man accord - 
toll wprfc: pimisheth the wicked, 
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according to liis wickedness. 12. At the end of 
da; He will send One Annotated, to redeem 
those who hope for the accomplishment of His 
salvation. 13. God in ilis great mcrc\ will 
revive the dead. Blessed he His glorious name, 
praised forevermore. 

Judaism 

By Kkv, N. K. Daviu, (Calcutta). 

The Israelite religion existed long before Moses 
the Law-giver. The term * Israel ’ was given at 
the time of Jacob, meaning one who has become 
spiritually perfect and obtained Lite Kternal. 

The writer sums up the fundamental principle- 
of the religion under three heads : — 

11 1. Pre-existence and immortality of the soul; 
2, Universal brotherhood of love ; 3. Virtue brings 
its own reward and vice its own punishment, and 
Salvation is obtainable only through ones o\\i| 
works and merits.” 

The writer then goes on to describe the Uni* 
vorsality and lofty scope of the religion. “ Human 
nature being a radiation of the Universal Soul, 
all men have spiritually and physically the same 
origin, hence one should love his fellow men." 
“ The Universe is not His dwelling place, but it is in 
and within Himself. 1 ' 

Charitable deeds are enforced by the I. aw, *i|e 
that has mercy 011 the pool houoiueth his Maker." 
“He that hath pity upon the poor lemletli unto 
the Lord.” O11 Sabbaths and Feasts the beasts 
also should have lest. - No man shall sit down 
to his meal until seeing that all the animals 
dependant upon bis care ha\u been provided for." 
“ The Torah ( Divine Law 1,” says the Talmud, 
M begin© u iili loving-kindness and ends with loving- 
kindness," which is one of the pillars upoii 
which the world rusts, “Heal wisdom” the sages 
say, - is to judge liberally, to think purely and to 
love fellow- beings.” 

The religion of the Israelites, the writer holds, 
is preached for all the world. “ What a glorious 
Kingdom of Heaven is that whose gates are 
throwu wide open to the (lowers of humanity, tlm 
pure and godly of all nations, to enjoy life 
eternal and happiness unalloyed am) bliss - ever- 
lasting ! " 

The thesis is brought to a conclusion with the 
remark that the Israelites look forward to the day 
“ when earth will he full of the knowledge of God 
and united hy the sacred Lie of universal brother- 
hood and love under one Living God and one 

1 Law ' • and the wolf will dwell with the lamb* 

the leopard will lie down with the kid , f *” 
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Zoroastrianism 

By. Jivanji JajishkiijI Miiiii Ksy. H. A„ i linmlnu i. 

The thesis has heen styled,- Zoroastrianism : 
Its Puritanic Inlhieiuo in the Old World. The 
paper being a lengthy one. portions only from it 
were tend before the Convention. The first 

5 )o/j jon contains sian'ineiits impbing that the 
lindits and the parsecs of the present day im* 
descendants of a trnnnmn race, the Aryans, who 
inhabited Central Asia and originally worshipped a 
common (hid. They spoke the same language 
ami followed the same religion. In support of his 
statement the writer tjiiolcs Western scholars inter- 
ested in Eastern Scriptures, and Dr. Hang, in 
particular, who gives the following proofs of the 
common origin of the Hindus and Parsecs:- 
I, Common names of Divine Beings. 2. Common 
names of Heroes and their common legends. 3. 
Common Sacrificial Kites. .\. Common Religions 
OlifevreauccK. 5. Common Domestic Kites. (1. 
Common Cosmogiapliical opinions. 

Subsequently, the ancestors of the Hindus migra- 
ted to India and those of the Parsecs to Persia. 
The cause of this ; Schism ' as the writer styles 
it, was that the former look to worshipping many 
gods, while the latter stuck to one. and they separated 
from their brothers owing to their "puritanic 
tendencies" and their efforts to purify religious 
notions. 'Ihe* Schism ' occurred sometime before 
Zoroaster, lull it was he whose teachings fniuiedthe 
basis of the religion that lu-ais his name. The 
following quotation liotu Dr. Hang illustrates the 
plain theme of the Schism : - 

“In the Vedas, as well as in the older portions 
O* the Zend-Avesta face the Cat has), there are 
sufficient traces lo he discovered that the 
Zoroastriaii religion arose out of vital struggle 
against the form which the Brahinanical religion 

had assumed at a ceitain early period This 

circumstance cannot be merely incidental, the 
less so, as we find the word 1 Asm a ' ( Ahura in the 
Avcstii) used in the older Vedit hymns in a 

I ierfcctly good sense, and as a name of several 
devas themselves, which fact clearly shows that 
there must have heen once a vital struggle between 
Ihe professors of the Devas and those of the 
Ahura religion, in consequence of which the 
originally good meaning of Asura was changed lo 
si bad one." 

The Zoroastrian religion is mono-theistic. 
The Supreme Being is called “ Ahura," •* Mazda " 
or 11 Ahura .Mazda," “ Ahura'* meaning the Lord 
of Existence and “Mazda,” the Great K mover, the 
Omniscient Lord. Ahura Mazda is conceived of 
as having two influences at work under Him, viz., 
the Spirit of Creation and the Spirit of Destruction. 
Xhe two influences acting upon a man s thoughts. 


tvor.L in 1 deed' t .uise mind or bad mind, and 
pioducc good thoughts, good wnnU and good 
actions, or bad thoughts, had words and bad actions 
respectively. These three are the pivots on which 
the tmnal st 1 net me of Zoioastri.inism tiinis." 

The Znroastiians worship the Ahura Mazda in 
lire, which is regarded as His most suitable 
reprcM-malixe. "In the eU-s of a Pai>ee. the 
hiigluiK-ss, luiivity. purity and incorruptibility of 
the lire bear flu* luosl perfect resemblance in the 
nature and pei lection of the Deity." The lore is 
worshipped in a special 1 lumber of the hire Ti tuple 
of the Parsecs, where il is kept burning day and 
night. The purilU .ilioii of l lie lire is effected in 
the following way: "Fites from various place* 
of manufacture are brought and kept in different 
vases, (i real efforts are aKo made to obtain tire 
caused by lightning. I Ivor one nl these I lies 11 
peifnrated liieiallic ll.it tray with a handle attached 
to it is held, (hi this tray are placed small chips 
and dust of flagrant sandal wood. These chips 
ate ignited by the lire underneath, care being 
taken that the perforated tray does not touch the 
lire. 'Plius a new lire is created out of the lir*l 
lire. Then from tl»i-» new lire another one is 
created by the sime process, again .mother, and 
so on until the process is repeated nine times. 

'I he lire thus prepared alter the ninth process is 
considered pure. The fires brought front other 
places of manufacture are treated in a similar 
manner. The purified tires are all collected to- 
gether upon a huge vase, which is pm into its 
proper place in a separate chamber." 

'Po a P.usee this elaboiale pioic*s of pmifxiug 
the lire. -which is " pure by iincIi," "the noblest 
ol the creations of God " ami "the best svmbol ot 
the Divinity." before it can he put upon us 
exalted position." means how much more puri- 
fication is needed by a poor, weak, mortal man 
for :ui exalted position in the next world. Fires 
collet ted fmm men of different grades of sni iety 
similarly impress the Tarsi e with the idea of 
equality of all men, piovided they are purified. 
Again, when the priest at the temple, hands over 
to the devotee some ashes from the Holy Fife to 
be put upon his head, the woi shipper feels that 
just as the brilliant and shining tile, after spending 
Us .sweet aroma all around, has at last been reduced 
to ashes, so it is for him to remember that it 
is his duly also to spread the fragrance of charily 
and good deeds before his end comes. In short, 
the sacred lire burning in a lire temple serves as a 
perpetual monitor to the Tarsee standing before it, 
of piety, purity, humility and brotherhood." 

The Tarsee however is not restricted to any 
particular place for his prayers or to wait for a 
priest to say them. 

The thesis is brought to a conclusion with the 
mention and explanation of the custom of disposal 
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of the 1 dead with tin* Tin* dead bodies 

are exposed nn iimnni.iiu tops to In* devoured by 
Ml l lilies, tin* holies Ai., bcilig loft to hr dlied 
by sun mil I air. The writer savs that this ciMnm 
though a very am ieui one ami mentioned in the 
Avesci, was m»t tuiloweil uni\ei>ail\ lor a long 
time, as some used to bury their dead after 
having covered the bodies all over with wax, to 
avoid defilement of the earth. The principle might 
have been copied from nature, or from sanitary 
considciaiions, as cremation (the practice with the 
aniient Aryans) would pollute the sacred fire. 

A great deal of importance is abached by 
ancient Iranians to the pm ilic.it ion of dm body and 
t)ie A vesta is replete with injunctions to pieserve 
health, it does not “ enjoin any kind of failing, 
celebacy, ascetivisin or the like. It preaches 
optimism. It teaches that Hod has created all things 
for the reasonable enjoi ment of life, the idea of 
• duty ' being not loM sight of.” 

Zoroastrianism 

By Mr. Dii wjisii.ui Mmikkjihii.w Mai>\.v. 
Joint Ilony. Secretary, Hatha Society, Bombay. 

This thesis is stvled: Revelation considered 
as a source of religious knowledge (with special 
reference to the Zomasirian religion i. It was not 
read before the Convention. 

The writer begins with the rcmaik that while the 
religious thoughts owe their origin to the Mast, the 
West deserves the honour of systcMnatising them 
and putting them on a scientific basis. 

The thesis is entirely restricted to the consi- 
deration of the sources of the knowledge of 
Zarathustra.-- whether it may have come as 
revelation from < 2od, the Almra Mazda, or whether 
it was the outcome of the highly developed 
and meditative mind of Zarathustra. 

Revelation is defined to he a source of knowl- 
edge, “ the chief characteristic of which is that it 
presents men with mysteries which are to he 
believed even when they cannot be understood." 

The writer refers to Christianity as the type of a 
revealed religion. Coming to the subject proper, the 
writer speaks of the prevailing belief amongst 
some of his co-religionists regarding the miracles 
said to be wrought by Zarathustra, - -e. g.. of the lire 
brought from heaven and carried in his hands, 
of the rod of authority entrusted to him in the 
form of a knotted stick, of twenty-one books brought 
from heaven for enlightening the minds of men, 
and so forth; all these are considered by him to 
be myths. He urges that there is no mention of the 
fire in heaven or the thousand and one miracles 
in the oldest of the Scriptures, such as the H /It Inis 
or even in the later A vesta, and he argues that 


these have been introduced by later writers out 
of their own imaginations. 

The waiter then exemplifies by quotations 
from the (iathas, Zaratlmsira's own words, that 
ill* 1 excellence of the faith is bused upon universal- 
ity and the rational tone <>f iis doctrines. Z a ra- 
th usira was bom and lived his life like a human 
being in all lespects. lie had bis trials and 
difficulties, and lie got above them not bv any 
supernatural powers, nor did he ask Hod. any- 
wheie, to vouchsafe to him abilities to perform 
miracles, but he said, ■•To Thee in grief I cry, 
O Lord, vouchsafe Thy grace to me, as friend 
bestows on friend, allowing me with pureness the 
best riches ol the good mind." t Vasna XLV1. jj 

It was by means of the good mind and by the 
force of argument that Zarathustra sought to con- 
vince his contemporaries. He never asserted any- 
thing to be implicitly believed in without question. 

Religion is defined by Zarailuislra as com- 
prising the “ Laws propounded from the brain of a 
genius through the understanding of the immu- 
table laws pervading the universe." and this genius 
is described to he “like A Inn a .Mazda" and so 
also, one who devotes his whole life to the better- 
ment of the cause of this world, is similarly termed. 
So it rather follows that Hod has given us qualities 
by the proper development of which vve are 
aide to approach Him or His Nature. The 
wiiter admits that prophets and poets surely come 
to earth with a certain mission, but that does not 
imply, according to him. that they are divine- 
ly inspired. Regarding the pmphetship of Zar.i- 
thustra it is mentioned in the < iathas that, 
in reply to the prayer of the universe to Alima 
Mazda for one from above to guide the affairs of 
the world, Spitama Zarathustra by his own 
excellence has been able to win the appreciation of 
the Almighty and, as such, deserved to he the 
leader of man and nature. *• In chapter XI.Y1JI of 
the Y.tsna we are told, that the intelligent ones liud 
all the deepest doctrines ol Almra Mazda un- 
folded to them through the wisdom which results 
from the good mind." Further the writer points 
out, that unlike Jesus Christ and Mahommed. who 
declared themselves to be Divine manifestations, 
Zarathustra never put forth such a claim. 

Judging from the above the writer concludes 
“that the religion taught by Zarathustra was not a 
Divine Revelation, but tbai by force of his own 
personality and excellence and supremacy over 
all others of his time, Zarathustra was able to win 
for himself an audience sufficient to make a start - 
and an efficient start for the propagation through- 
out the length and breadth of the universe, oi the 
sv stem of religious belie! that owed its origiu to his 
own genius and intellectual powers." 

:o:— 

l To be continued ). 
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NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

(cVt.t.ttl) AND CONM-NMl) I ROM VAKIW'N ynVKVhs) 

Mr. S. P. Sinlia, Advocate Ucneral (*f Bengal, 
has been nv.uk* the Legal Member of the Viceroy's 
Kxei.utive Council, in succession to Sir Henry 
Kile Kid uiuls. 


Swam i Niriii;ilunniiibi lias taken nver the ( liaise 
of the Bangalore centre of the Kaiiiakriduia 
Mission from Swami Atinaiiaud.i, and delivered a 
lecture in Hindi which was much uppieciatcd. 

A xo\ Fi. feature in Hindu pleaching was recent- 
ly introduced at the Manipay Yivckananda Sahha, 
when the learned Sri Sangaiasiippuyer delivered 
:i lyrical address illustrated by pictures shown 
hy the magic lantern depicting scenes in the life 
of Manikkavasaga Swami. The pictures were 
especially painted hy .Mr. S. Sanlhirasegai ainpillay, 
a rising artist, of Southern India. 

Wk acknowledge with thanks the following 
new magazines received : 

1. Vedanta. The New Votk Vedanta Sm iiiv 

2 . The Voiie of Kiecdctu. The Sail I'lanci.Mo 

Vedanta Society. 

3. The Samauai v. London. 

Sri Krishna Review. Siirangatn. 

5. Dcvalaya 1 Bengali). Calcutta. 

Wk very much regret t« * record the death recently 
of Mr. M. C. Ahi>inga lVrutnal Iyengar 11. a., of 
Madias at the age of 45. He was one of the 
staunchest adherents of the Swami Yivek.mand.i, 
and one of the enthusiastic hand of Madias 
youths who helped Swamiji, hy collecting funds lor 
his passage to America, to appear at the ( ’hicago 
Parliament of Religions in 1893. Mr. Alasinga was 
the Headmaster of the Pacha iyappa’s High School, 
Madras, and was known for his unselfish devotion 
to the cause of the Kamakrishna Mission. He, with 
Others, started the ‘ Riahiiiavudin * under the direc- 
tion of Swamiji, and for sometime edited and 
managed the paper with great ability. Rcyuiacat 
in pace . 
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The liver Niagara i> frozen from hank to hank, 
and clectt ica! companies with works on the 
Ureal Kails have lost / 250.000 owing to the 
stoppage of power. .Many woiks. wharves and 
piers are being unshed In ice. ami lailuay lines 
have been siihmeiged. while the bridge over the 
Kails is threatened with dc-Mim lion. The damage 
caused v o lar is c-slim.iicd al y .00. 

'I'm-: Birthday ot Ad) a Sri Sankarai luiya was 
celebrated at vaiiou^ places in MaliaiaMiira, and 
(iiijraih, Rclgaon, H.ic h:ipnr, Haiihar, .Mungnur, 
U.nkig, Navalgund, N.iiguml, Uudheri. Keniwad, 
are some ot the plates wheie the hiithdav was com- 
memorated. At liubh, the day was idelnaled with 
more ceremony and cil.u, the progruuiiie 01 cull- 
ing six days; many lei tines and Puranas were 
delivered and the value of Sri Sankarai liana's 
wuik explained. 

Wk have received the lirst half-yearly report of 
the Yivckananda Students 1 Hall of Scremban, 
Kederaled Malay States, and are glad to notice the 
good start it has made. There are now 53 
members on the roll ; 1 5 weekly meetings were held, 
at Minn* ot wiiiih let lures on Vedanta philosophy 
wen. delivered, and at (•thus, lectures ot .'iwami 
\ ivekananda vveie lead and explained. A sc lies ot 
public lei. tines were also delivered at the Students* 
llall. We wish die iusiituiioii all success. 

His Honour the Lieutenant -Unvenior of Bengal 
has been pleased in pay a personal contribution of 
Rs. 2^0 in aid ot the KainakiMiim Society Anatli 
Hhandar. l ah. ir.ia, ami has conveyed his recognition 
ami appreciation ot the useful work that is being 
done by the Rhaud.ir in the way of ministering to 
the reijiiircmeiils of the poor and the needy. 

I he Bengal tjoveiumeiii has 1L0 recently been 
pleased to sanction to the Uhamlar, a Slate grant 
ot Ks. 2?o. 

Krom K.ngland Dr. J. C. Rose went to America 
in October last, and spent most of the winter in 
Cambridge, giving a number of lectures there; 
hut he has lectured also in New York (,u Columbia 
University), in Baltimore and Washington, and in 
the West, at Chicago University and the State 
Universities of Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
lie eiine bath tu Ln^Luid in Match last, lie is 
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accompanied in his travels hv liis wife, a lailv of 
culture and ol influence in Brahmo circles in (.'ulciitla, 
who lias been making a study of educational, 
social, and rel'mioiis thought and methods of work 
in America, with a view to turning the knowledge 
thus yarned, to | ir.n tic.il use on her return to India. 

Tiik Imlo-Kiimpean Trading Society, I. id., 147. 
Strand. London, W. ('., which was registered in 
May lyoS In Indian gcnLlomen to acl as agents lor 
Indian piincipal*. and which is a patriotic, and not 
less a business vcntuie, lias shown very satisfactory 
progress in its short career, its main object is to 
place before the lhitish public, ai tides of Indian 
art, manufacture and produce, so as to create a 
demand for them in the l-niled Kingdom and 
Kurnpc. and to send Kuropoan macliinciics with the 
latest improvements to India for the manufacture 
of Indian goods. Tlicii exhibits have been much 
appreciated by Fnglish and French experts, as well 
as the public at large, in the last Franco- British 
Exhibition. 

I'm iKU the direction of the Vedanta Society of 
New Voik. a subscription entertainment to raise 
funds for assMance of sufferers from the teceiil 
eartln|uakc in liah. was given on Wednesday even- 
ing 1 jail. 27 ?. at lhtnea's Hall. The progiamiue 
was paitkul.uh iuieiestiug. .Mr. Kdwin Markham 
favoured an enthusiastic audience hv reading his 
poweilul poem “Lincoln,'' which, till the hiithday 
of that great man, was published by live syndicates 
of luwspapeis. .All's. A. Bose, delighted the 
gathering hv singing Indian songs to the accom- 
paniment ot haimotninu and violin. A large sum 
was lea lised. to which was added a substantial 
amount secured thiough the personal efforts ut a 
Student. /V</f/ ///(/, New York, | an.- Feb. oy. 

Hr. Alexis ( and. of the Rockefeller Institute, 
in an address to the American Thilosophic: Society, 
draws attention to some ol the: maivcit of modern 
surgery. Among the cases cited was that of a 
a mail whose iujuied knee-joint had been success- 
fully replaced hv a sound one taken from a dead 
body. Anotliei was that of a cal whose kidnevs 
had been replac eu by those of another. A fox- 
terrier, again, having lost a leg, this was replaced 
by one taken Hum a dead companion. The dug 
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was able to mil about as tMial. And Dr. ( ;(irel 
finds that the parts ol the dead organism can be 
kept for an indefinite time, and mill be successfully 
substituted for those of the living. They must bo 
pul in refrigerators and kept in hermetically sealed 
tuber a little above freezing point. 

Tiik following press communique was issued 
from Belvedere : “His Honour the Lieutenant* 
(governor has learnt vviili great regret of the sudden 
and unexpected death of Mr. N. N. (ihose, Ifai at* 
Law, editor of the “ Indian Nation," and Principal 
of the Metropolitan Institution. Sir F.dward 
Baker had known Mr. (Ihose for more limn 
twelve years in vaiious public: capacities, and bad 
always been impressed by his high personal 
cluuacter, his clear political insight and his earnest- 
ness ol purpose. The paper of which he was 
editor, was uniformly characterised by outspoken 
sincerity, lofty principles and distinction of stylo in 
a degree that is rarely found in any country in the 
world. His premature death is a sincere loss to 
the best interests of Indian journalism." 

Pkoffssok Lees-Smith of Bombay spoke a few 
feeling vvoids of farewell at the end of his last 
lecture, in which lie advised Indians to cultivate 
confidence in themselves and in one another. 
“ What you need is," he said, “confidence, confi- 
dence in each other, confidence in yourselves. 
Confidence in each other, because co-operation is 
the Lest of civilisation and you in list co-operate with 
mutual trust. The man who by shady transactions, 
by sh.tr]i practice in business, diminishes 
the trusi of the Indian nation, is not only a 
scoundrel, but is an enemy of the Indian people. 
You need confidence also in eac h oilier, you need 
to do things ku youi.*el\rs, instead of always 
depending upon Britain and the < lovernment. You 
need to strike out new paths and to pioneer 
new methods of progress. If you can do that, you 
will then. I believe, be able to leach mankind a 
lesson, bemuse you have it in your jiovver, if you 
are careful of your own characters, by acquiring 
that in which (beat Britain is strong, hereon- 
tide 1 ice and her enterprise, to at the same time 
avoid the ferocity, tin: cruelty and the heart lessness 
of those who compete in the struggle which dis- 
figures Western civilisation, if you can do that, 
von will sm ecd in rising to be one of the proudest 
nations ut the eailli.” 
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n sr g r^h^TPT . n 

EIGHTEENTH CHAPTER 


T 9 TO II 

tf«iw*q nmmfr awfas ar fo %r*3* n 
rnnm 9 cfracv 11*11 

XVUI. i. 

«nrT : Arjuna j*PT said : 

( 4 Y %7 O llrisliikeslia iffT^rl) O mighty-armed 
Sfeft f CT O slaver of Kesln tiPTTTT^ of Siiiinvusa 
* m m "t TiM * as also «pre^ severally 1 &VI 
the truth qftjj 10 know f^Tpr 1 desire. 

Aijnna said : 

I desire to know severally, O mighty-armed, 
the truth of Sannvasa, O Ilrishikcsha, as 
also of Ty&ga, O slayer of Kohi. 

[ Sannvtfsa and Tydga both mean renunciation. 

Keshi — was an A sura. ] 

sfra w^ r ^ 11 

quinr! *T?qrsr q?qqr 11 
« 3 ra&Wgim ITT 5 ? 51 T»T fil^nJUFr: IRII 

XVIII. *. 

The Blessed Lord said : 

9SW 1 he W*1RC <>f Kiim va ( of ) 

actions SIHtt the renunciation tfaTHT ( as ) S.mnvasa 
faj: understand the wise tlfodqnre?T*‘r 

the abandonment of the fruits of all works (ns) 
T)iga srrf: declare. 

The Blessed Lord said : 

The renunciation of Kftmya actions, the 
sages understand as Sannydsa ; the wise 
declare the abandonment of the fruits of ail 
works as TyAga. 

[ Kdmya — which arc accompanied with a desire 
for fruits.] 

wn* tihqftgft jrrj^sfiftsir: n 
'nreroiq: ?r gnsqiwa m 


XVIII. 3. 

Some sriVnro: philosophers grf ( all ) action 
as an evil fff that g u ngj shoiihl be 
relinquished declare STK others Sf whilst 

tlie work of Yajna. gift and austerity 
not should he relinquished fff that. 

Some philosophers declare that all action 
should he relinquished as an evil, whilst 
others (say) that the work of Y.ijna, gift 
and austerity, should not be relinquished. 

ftxnf n-s sr H Tgra rc nr 11 

giror f? jqqsq/sr nrrq«r: wrafrfifa: iwn 

XVIII. 4. 

WCISHR <> host of the IV a alas gffsire O tiger 
of men <w about that 3JPT in relinquishment % 
from Me fa the final iruili hear <tn«T: re* 
linquishniem fj for uf three kinds tT-nfiftT 

h.is been declared ( o lie}. 

Hear from Me the final truth about 
relinquishment, () best of the Hh.iratas. For 
relinquishment has been declared to be of 
three kinds, O tiger of men. 

*ROT*nq: *r sin* <n* 11 

src qrnrrft trfrftnn* nxn 

XVIII. 5. 

Yajna, gift and austerity qrf the work 
q not should ho relinquished yff it 

should be performed p indeed Y.ijna ^ 

gift Iff: austerity and Iff indeed ’Ttiftlfi to die 
wise qn^ffa are purifying. 

The work uf Yajna, gift and austerity 
should not be relinquished, but it should in- 
deed he performed; (for) Yajna, gift and 
austerity are purifying to the wise. 

qmwtf q 3 qimfqr ^»t greqr wrft sr H 
q &s qTftfa ir qw ftraa Jicfjfain* lien 

June V9 1 \j 
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XVIII. 6. 

o Partita fprifa these gpftfar works even 

hut *t*T*r alliu lmiciil tfiwTTR the fruiis ^ ami 
leaving should he performed fftf 

such Vf My fqrv 4 I't-rUiiu best *rsr com Union. 

But even these work", C) Partita, should he 
performed, leaving attachment and the fruits; 

- such is Mv best and certain conviction. 

fsnrcrer g ^«rrer Wtavir n 

fffarrr^ qferrn^cfro^r. ii'Sil 

xvin. 7. 

Of obligatory ZiHW- (of) action 3 hut 
{fanCT'- the renunciation not 3 'T<TO?T i s proper 
*fr?r?T from delusion mn of the same qKSJMT: 
jbamloninent apnj: Tamasic SK^lfffo: is declared 
( to he). 

But the renunciation of obligatory action 
is not proper. Abandonment of the same 
tVom dehisiuii is declared to be 1 amasic. 

[Since it is pmif\ing in the ease ol the ignorant.* 

h sim srira; R^H 

Will, s 

(1- is) paint ill sPT he-'niM" ^ only 
jjptRSfR f 1 ■ *111 t V .1 r ol In >• 1 1 1 \ irounle 3 R whi> h 
iftf action <*T%T ivlinq'iidi.'s rp h-.* ?|xiJ 7 K »■ ■ ■ n 
OT*T rclimpnshmem TjFr ^ r pei .mini •* e 

fruit of relinquishment «f not n | m«leed 5 M* die) 
obtain 4 . 

He who, from fear of bodily trouble, 
relinquishes action, because it is painful, thus 
performing a Kajasic relinquishment, lie 
obtains not the fruit thereof. 

[ //■##//, i. r., Moksha, vhkh .omes out ol the 
renunciation of all actions accompanied with 
wibdoii). ] 

«ji7 ZfrcXT SIFT. ^Tir^^fir *TcT: t 

XVIII. 

igr|pT O Aijumi vt*T lh.icimicut fruit s q‘ tR 

ami leaving sr pjw it ought to be done ff j 


action favtR is pm formed *r: such 3Tr*T: relinquish- 
ment Satvie JR: is regarded as. 

When obligatory' work is performed, O 
Arjuna, only because it ought to be clone, 
leaving attachment and fruit, such relinquish- 
ment is regarded as Satvie. 

*r jps^msi t irg T gr a n 
srprr *i< 3 *TiTir%Tjr iT’OT^r fearsw. lltoll 

XVIII. 10. 

Km hied with Sat\a%qp7 with a steady 
undci. standing fe^TT^R: with his doubts dispelled 
STrdV the relinquisher disagreeable 

action sf n« >t hales ^fir u» an agreeable one 
?T nor V? JTwH is attached. 

The idiuqmMier cm I tied with Satva and a 
steady understanding and with his doubts 
dispelled, bates not n disagreeable work nor 
is attached to an agio. able one. 

fife ori 91% qnfcntiFnr. n 

3*3 ^JT^nirrnr ** «rr<ii«inr 4 r'ft n^ll 

Will. ii. 

??-nr lb nn einlmir.i'il bring v^TTT: entirely 
acii.a.-. fqrrr; «o idiiuniUh 7 { . 1 ..*1 f$ indeed 
7 \\-M ^ m be wtu» but cfiVlf^Tnf relinquisher 
ot 1 Mi.* fruits «.;l in linn r[: In.* ?sirir nlluquUlier ffif 
thus > called. 

Actions cannot be entirely relinquished by 
an embodied being, but hi* who relinquishes 
the ii nits of action is called a relinquisher, 

srrflrsfrre mar ^ nrnra war- n 

w^ 9 iir<T 5 Tr S 9 i si g ^ 31 %% ^ 

XVIII. I-*. 

SPTrpRr To noii-reliu<|iiislieis ^ after death 
3 T Rp? di. agrcLahic agieoahlc ftiq’ mixed ^ and 
iliicclold of action Tfift fruit «TTf^ 

■i' vines 5 hut to relinquishers thRR ever 

ff not. 

I lie threefold fruit of action — disagreeable, 
agreeable and mixed, --accrues to noil- 
relinquishers after death, but never tO 
relinquishers. 


because q* only IRT which obligatory ^ 

i 18 Tiubuddha Bharata 




Ctop.,18. Slokas 13-18] THE WAY OF LIBERATION IN RENUNCIATION H9 
*%?rrfsr wynrryt gsroirrisr finrra w 11 


srT^rr% fas* *rfafagnc w 

XVIII. ty 

*HTT : TRt O might* -.11 med in the wisdom 

ffftYT wliii li is the end of all action ttfospOT ‘d 
Ml works fare’** for the accomplishment sfjp^kTH as 
declared rrcTlft these q^ live CTTCTrft cause* 5 ? 
from Me learn. 

Learn from Me, O mighty-armed, these 
five causes for the accomplishment of all 
works as declared in the wisdom which is the 
end of all action : — 

[ Wisdom : Srfnkhva, — literally, in which all the 
things that are to he known sue expounded, there- 
tore, the highest wisdom.] 

wfagR <w *mr qrosj ^ n 

Will. 14. 

qfpJTTq I he body i^T aKo the agent 
T’TKT'ir '-u hms iti>: 0 | a manifold 

kind dilleiei.i %TJr funs Pons of iin *-e 

q^pT the lit 1 h \\ tli.. icvsiding itnii.ii v tn 
and .iImj. 

Tiic body, the agent, ‘he v.uio'i-. «-i.-iw-s, 
the dilfeuatt turn lions of a manifold Kind, 
and the p.rsidmg divinity, the filth ».»l these ; 

l PiesiJiHif t/iri'tin : hull ol the m'Iim.s 1 : , 1 s Its 
god who pn-^idi v ox 11 ; 1 , i. e , by wlmso .lid it. 
Jischaige* o'* o-\n fi >•:«. u-. ; e g. :iieAdil\.i (^un* 
is the pi eddi ug 1 1 1 \ 1 1 1 it \ o' tin* eie. In lio*.e ,nd U 
sees a ml .uis ; and so on wnii die odiu senses 

snr*r* jit: 11 

«?T«* Sir fa*TRT *T *%=T ?TT* ~tr I*: II 

Will. 15. 

w A nr.111 tffrHrV^rfa: by ( his ) bodt , speeih 
and mind 35 wliatcwi PTPsaf right t»r f-TWcf the 
reverse a< lion qTWT performs q?r these q^ 
five cTflT its Sfqq: causes. 

Whatever action a man pci forms hy his 
body, speech and mind — whether tight or 
the reverse - -these live are it -, causes. 

<nfcr ttJw 3 **• 11 

TT ***& gwr. lltsil 


XVIII. 16. 

q : T Thus dff being there (the case) 
the absolute 3T?WT the Self 5 verily 
through a non -purified understanding who ffc 
as the agent qjqfq looks ii|)on he gqf.q: of 
perverted mind sf not qrof-f sees. 

Such being the case, he who, through a 
non- purified understanding, looks upon his 7 
Self, the Absolute, as the agent, — he of per- 
veiled mind sees not. 

*** sr* 5 *r *rr#r grcsr*** *r reran* 11 
s**rf* tt fsriBremrfRrN^nm^ il^sil 

XVIII. 17. 

JtffST For whom of egoism *rrf: the notion, 

q not whose intelligence 5f not finrt 

is affected z\: he qqnr lliese dYltf* peoples 
killing qrif though q not kills 3 nor iAV^Vf 
i.s hi.miul. 

Ho vvho is free from the notion of egoism, ; 
wlm.se intelligence is nut affected ( by good 
or evd ;, though In: kill these peonies, he kills 
11 >t , nor is bound ■' by the action ). 

I It- whose seif-cnii^cioiisnes<. hy tlie force of 
long. Mivmmu-. and pnipeilv-iraiivil tel f -con. 
f . ■ 1 . . 1 ; . i * : 1 1 . is c\vi idmuiii .d »*itli Hi iimun. “and 
iu»i with tli'j liu: i.aiiM’s of .uiinn as. mentioned in 
SI.A 1 1 - !■«■ wlnivj s it' 1 oum tuu-ness never 
inisukes with in.: I »* >. I « . mind and the like, 
i‘vi n when peihuining jilosical acts, — lie is ever free 
li r mi the taint of action. , 

stt* qpcarfrr nrfjrwr qfJr^re 7 TT 11 
q»rjjr qiff qi'ifrr f^rVq: ii?^:i 

win. iS. 

^frqw Tlie knowledge iftqff die known qR^TT 
the kli«.\UT Hfrrr tile I In eefold cFi^R-TT the 
C.uim.* ol .u. lion nj the iii^t umeui the object 
gp-if ill. 1 :i"onL rr-f III.: UU’V tlirotfold 5K.fcjJtJ! 
the basis of aetioii. 

The knowledge, the known and the kuower 
form the threefold raun: of action, Tlie 
instrument, the object and the agent are the 
threefold basis of action. 

1 />Vv/v because the threefold action inheres in 
these three. ] 
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gift m fii^k gqpwr : n 

^«im <i«ihuiisj ar w n n r^m 

XVIII. 19. 

WII^HMril In llie ( Kcience of ) enumeration of 
(he Gunas ( SAukliya-pliilosopliy ) jgn$ knowledge 
mk action *r and « 4 r agent ^ and gmfrw from 
tlie distinction of Gunas ftqf of tliree kinds ^ 
only qftNpt are declared ( to be) ffy^f them grft also 
WrWfduly If® hear. 

Kuo tv ledge, action and agent are declared 
in the Sdnkliya philosophy to lie of three 
kinds only, from the distinction of Gunas : 
bear them also duly. 

[ bdnkhya : the Science of the Gunas hy Kapila. 
Tin nigli there is a conflict in the mailer of supreme 
Truth — the oneness or 11011-dualitv of Brahman — 
between the Vedinta and the S&nkhya, yet die 
SAnkya view is given here, because it is an authority 
021 the science of Gunas. 

Duly — descrilied according to the Science, 
according to reason. ] 

^ J || 

wnps nrwsnwi^a H 

wfinuw fcro%g faf* 

XVIII. *o. 

ipr By which f^fTI in the separate in 

all beings inseparale the one 

indestructible ¥fT> substance j^fcf is seen mt dial 
Urt knowledge to be S&tvic ftfe know 

( thou ). 

That by which the One Indestructible 
Substance is .seen in all beings, inseparale in 
the separated, know that knowledge to be 
Sfltvic. 

[ tmeparate : undifferentiated ; permeating all.] 

fwta g tot* sr a r mwi^l HraTqc it 
?re*r*r fafar T ra^n hr^ii 

XVIII. si. 

As different from one anodier g hut 
which StfTHT knowledge in all 1^5 ( in ) 
beings <pn$pfTCr of distinct kinds i f PHmqifr various 
entities Wf knows fpj that agpr knowledge CHUT 
as Rdjasic know ( tliou ). 

But that knowledge which sees in all 
beings various entities of distinct kinds as 

l’rabuddlia 


different from one another, know thou that 
knowledge as R&jasic. 

[ A Entities : Souls. 

Different from one another: Different in different 
bodies. ] 

wmraTCrt w ewnmgfTcan tor 

XVIII. 33. 

*3 Which | but qtfifa* to one "ingle 
effect as if it were the whole confined 

without reason SPmnb* without fomida- 
lion in truth wt»r trivial w and 93 
Tdinasic 33T39 is declared ( to lie ). 

Whilst that which is con fined to one single 
effect as if it were the whole, without reason, 
without foundation in truth, and trivial,— that 
is declared to be Tdmasic. 

[One single effect: such as die botlv,— tbinkinff 
it to lie (lie Self. ] * ° 

for* CTrcfanrcPTRtTO: fam n 
w'hd'n'-tjsrr tnrcTrfNnsg*?* 

XVIII. 23. 

V'S^pt By one not desirous of the fruit 
ordained rUTtf^fT free from attachment anm* 
W 5 * witliout love or hatred g.f done xvhich 
action 93 that nrfasft Siivic j. declared 
(to lie ). 

An ordained action, done without love or 
liat red, by one not desirous of the fruit and 
free from attachment, is declared to be Silvio, 

t E rnfrnfrir *r 5*: n 
*5*ptp£ agrargtrc'nc toh 

XVIII. 34. 

qsftRnr By one desiring desires QTtaiiV with 
Sell-conceit gf or with much effort m 

which 3 but gff: again g* the action i, per. 
formed 93 tiiat gfartf Rijasic gggd is declared 
( to lie ). 

Hut the action which is performed desiring 
desires, or witli self-conceit, and with much 
effort, is declared to be Rijasic. 

W* fcmriitor w t 
«Sr a wraugroaq 1^1 

Uliarata 
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Arise! Awake ! and stop nol till the goal in reached. 

*— s- .y.i li.'rtan.nuta. 
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SKI KAM AKKISIINA’S TK.V KINGS 

CAStr. AND mOllliR kNtnVi.r.l«;fi 


Those who 1 1 1 1 < i r tlic name of God juc holy. 

Ini I vi-Imrc wits a holy man of 
A 1 i*i« I.ii i.i. * r Once lie had been to Prindavan 
on pilgrimage. There, one day in the c- m-o 
of hi< walk lie felt thirsty and ’oohyr a per ^n 
standing near a well, he a-*:ed him to «h.'\v 
a iinie water for him. The man said that 
he was of a very Imv c.i* f c and so not a 
fit person to draw th*r v.T't f«*r a lhalmrm. 
Ki'idma Kisho.v “ Wilt tlnni pr. >n"':nre 
the name of 0-#d and t : « ■! m.-bc tm-wf 
pure?" Tie 1 m;:n ilid ■'» :m.i ;■ 'ip ^'-nie 
water for him ; and he, a., m hi.-v-v si!*s:n», 
drank of the valerl How great was the 
power of lii.i faith I 

ONCK Kiislm.i Ki-lmrri asked nv* spying, 

“ Wiiy lia-»t thoil cast nff the sa*r«:d line »d ?'* 
Wiir-n this change Crime over me.]’ evuiv thing 

* In the iici^Miiiiii'lioixl of -Iiusir whom ttie 

Muster lived. 

f Turougli s[>ii iliifil realisation nml <io- l-v:-! s .n. 

('olluctatl mul mingled Iiutn * Tiu; tiubpel uC Sri Hama- 
kristina ’ bj" M, 


was Id-nvn away, as if by the great cyclone 
of . Is’ I 1' ivd ! nvi marks were swept 
away. T.,oi» % was no .iiSnard consciousness; 
who was to take Care of either the holy 
thread, or even of the piece of cloth that I 

tl-V* i to \\ il ? 

l.-»d hi hi|'":*n consciousness, I could 
pot 1- 1 in-.A ;ha f T w:sa node the .water part 
n: *:.e day. \V! • n !i- fore d:na Kishore 
t- ok me t<> t-i.sk ;'(,r havk „ parted with 
the i : " d. T nnl; i-avivcd, “Thou 

will k -d- *• r.)y if : ! ui art once sci/.ed 
with madsn.:^ h,r the i."i i ! ” 

T\f r ti:»Mi of social reforms? Well, 
thi-n mi. n i 1 .: -•» ,.■/>, /' rualMug God. Re- 

in* mii. s. ■ « i-i-iii i:i old, «\lii» \crc law-givers, 
«*.»* e ■. r. • : i i ■.* wiiid first, in » , ; , U;r to attain God. 
Tif- i :h 1 -"ue thing needful. Ail other things 
sh'di h.: added unto tisoe, if indeed thou carest 
to have livm. First .sue God. and the.i talk of 
lectures, social reforms and the like. 


X tVcluuo ot! IdtU iu Bengal. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


I N the Parliament of Religions which was 
held in the Calcutta Town Hall, April 
pth — 1 1 th, we were glad to see that the im- 
portance of Islam was duly recognised, it 
being represented by no less than four papers. 
Of these, that of Moulvie Mirza Abul Fazl 
was the chief, and reads to students of Indian 
thought and conditions as most valuable in 
every way. 

The statesmanlike character of Moulvie 
Mirza Abul Fazl’s mind showed itself at every 
point throughout this weighty utterance. As 
befitted an occasion where so many representa- 
tives of other faiths were gathered together 
to hear of the teachings of the Prophet, lie 
emphasised those texts in the Koran which 
would obliterate sectarian barriers, and put 
an end to sectarian rancour. 

According to the words of the Prophet 
himself, there was tor be no slandering of 
the great teachers of other faiths. Islam dis- 
courages disunity amongst men on mere 
grounds of religious opinion. On the contrary, 
as the Moulvie pointed out, God is held 
to have created us in our corporate divisions 
of male and female, nations and tribes, in 
order that wc might the better know and 
mingle with one another. 

The things forbidden by the Koran are 
not fraternity and good faith, hut idolatry, 
unchaslity, injustice, and want of veneration. 
The honourable man is he who fears to do 
evil, not he who behaves maliciously to those 
who disagree with him. Indeed special and 
strong warnings arc uttered against ignorant 
prejudice, and against shutting others out of 
Paradise. So far from this being justified, 
says: the Prophet, 11 There is NO fear fur them 


that strive with their face towards God, and 
do good.’ 1 

The Jews, says the Moslem Scripture, say 
the Christians are founded on nothing, and 
the Christians say the same of the Jews. 
So also say the Gentiles. But Islam decides, 
with gentle wisdom, that “ God on the Day 
of Judgment, will decide between them all, 
and that whereof they dispute.” 

Thus the devout Mohammedan is prepared 
to make a clear distinction between matters 
of private judgment, and the concerns of tbe 
public life. Differences of creed belong to 
the first of these categories, and are no subject 
fur public dispute. So far from this, said the 
Moulvie, the Moslem world is a great field for 
co-operation rather than competition, and 
there need be no difficulty in social intercom se, 
in eating, or even in marriage, with nuu- 
Moslcins. 

The Moulvic’s use of the marriages con- 
tracted by Mohammed between three of bis 
daughters and non-Moslems, as showing the 
capacity of Islam to foster civic ties between 
men of all creeds, was extremely effective 
and showed great acumen. The fact that 
when one of these sons-in-law of the Prophet 
entered the Faith, no new marriage-ceremony 
was required, was particularly valuable in 
this respect. 

The attitude of tbe Prophet towards woman 
was a point on which Hindu readers have 
been glad of the MoulviVs utterances. All 
students of history have long been aware 
that Mohammed was pre-eminently the friend 
of woman. But it was good to have the 
point treated definitely by a Mohammedan. 
11 Respect women ! ” is a sound word that 
rings well, down the ages. Woman, C thc most 
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inestimable' thing in the world,* was placed 
by the Prophet on a moral equality with 
man. Her property rights were well defined. 
And above all, marriage was to be held, not 
a mere contract, but a sacramental bond. 

The palm for simple gravity and directness 
of statement must always be granted to the 
Semitic, amongst all the religions of the world, 
and the Prophet's brief 11 Respect women ! " — 
like his “Strive to excel each other in good 
works ! ” — is full of meaning. 

The picture of Mohammed as social re- 
former, drawn by the Mnulvic, was most 
attractive and touching. The nation-maker, 
rising at the end of the sixth century, in the 
world's nomadic belt, had to consider all the 
fundamental needs and duties of man. It 
was not always the absolute ideal that might 
be preached or enforced, for the wise 
father and governor knows well that for his 


children it must be the next step in the path 
of morals, not necessarily the ultimate goal, 
that is prescribed. Yet ideals arc indicated 
clearly enough. Nothing pleases God better, 
says Mohammed, than the freeing of slaves. 
God will take account, on the Day of Judg- 
ment, of man’s treatment of dumb beasts. 
The All-merciful demands of a man just 
speech, ‘even in his family/ And finally like 
the great legislator he is, the Prophet docs 
not foretell a state in which there shall be 
no war, but he charges his People that the 
wars of the Moslem shall always be struggles 
for principle and waged in self-defence, not 
mere party-quarrels waged against those who 
differ from them in race and creed. 

We congratulate the Moulvic Mirza Abul 
Fazl on having done a good day's work at 
the Calcutta Parliament of Religions, to make 
the Teacher whom he follows loved and 
respected by all who heard him, 


[ COPYRIGHTED. ] 

THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

Being Pages from the Life of the Swami Viyf.kaxaxda by Ills Discin.E, Nivfmta. 


XXIX. 

MONASTIHSM AND MARRIAGE 

() the conscience of the Swami, his 
monastic vows were incomparably 
precious. To him personally — as to any 
sincere monk — marriage, or any step associa- 
ted with it, would have been the first of 
crimes. To rise beyond the very memory of 
its impulse, was his ideal, and to guard him- 
self and his disciples against the remotest 
danger of it, his passion. The very fact of 
un-marriecl-ncss counted with him as a spirit- 
ual asset. It follows from all this, that he 
was accompanied not only by the constant 
eagerness for monastic perfection, but also by 
the equally haunting fear, of loss of integrity. 


And this fear, however salutary or even 
necessary to his own fulfilment of the ideal, 
diil undoubtedly, for many years, come 
between him and the formulation of an ulti- 
mate philosophy, on this most important 
subject. 

It must be understood, however, that his 
dread was not of woman, but of temptation. 
As disciples, as co-workers, and even as 
comrades and playfellows, he was much 
associated with women, the world over. It 
happened almost always that he followed the 
custom of the Indian villagers with these 
friends of his wanderings, and gave them 
some title of family relationship. In one 
place he found a group of sisters, elsewhere 
a mother, a daughter, and so on, Of the 
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nobility of these, and their freedom from 
false or trivial ideas, he would sometimes 
boast; for he had in its highest decree that 
distinction of fine men, to seel: fur greatness 
and strength, instead of their opposites, in 
women. To see girls, as he had seen them 
in America, boating, swimming, and playing 
games, “ without once,” in his own phrase, 

M remembering that they were not boys,” de- 
light'd him. He worshipped that ideal of 
purity which they tliua emU>died iu; nun, 

III the monastic training, he laid constant 
emphasis on the I'.'wesMty of being neither 
man nor woman, bi.vaiiso one had risen ,J>ovo 
both. Anything, even pohVnrs<, that empha- 
sised the idea of sex, was horrible to hhn. 
The thing that the \Ve*t calls 1 chivalry 1 
appeared to him as an insult to woman, 
The opinion of some writers that woman's 
knowledge ought not to be too exact, nor 
man's to be too sympaihrife, would have 
sounded, in his neighbourhood, like a pitiful 
meanness, The effort of all alike must he 
the overcoming of such limitations, imposed 
on a defiant human spirit by our physical 
constitution, 

The ideal of the life of the student, with 
its mingling of solitude, austerity, and intense 
concentration of thought, is known in India 
as brahmadiMiya, 11 iUuIui^hm ya should be 
like a burning fire within the veins ! ” said the 
Swami* Concentration upon subjects of 
study, incidental to student-hood, was to hiiu 
only one form of that negation of personal 
In impersonal, which to his thinking formed 
so inevitable a part of all great lives, that 
for its sake he was even tempted to admire 
Robespierre, hi hi s fanaticism of the Terror. 
The worship of Saraswali, — by which he 
meant perfect emotional solitude and self- 
restraint — he believed with his whole heart 
to be an essential preparation for any task 
demanding the highest powers, whether of 
heart, mind, or body. Such worship had been 
recognised in India for ages as part of the 


training of the athlete, and the signifr/unce 
of this fact was that a man mn-t dedicate all 
the force at hi* dNpo^al if he were now ami 
again to reach that height of -■ipcivmw.-! >ns 
insight, which appears a- ".-ii:. Mil- 

lion, inspiration, or tran-i eiuicuL skill. Such 
illumination was as necessary to the highest 
work in art or science, as in reli i -n. No 
man who was -iK/ading hiiu^ei: in nth *, .o-s 
sc. :* :* or ignoble, could ever have painted a 
great Madonna, or enunciated the T of 
C»u\ itation. The civic id- a! eaivd a- I 'li. 'y 
for -.lion as the vphituai. I i*e 

vows of celibacy meant the of 

the privaie Ibr tho public good. Tim- lie 
saw that true manhood cmld not Ije, witliout 
control of ninnIi«-o(] ; that the achievement 
of real greatness, by whatever path, m -ant 
always the supmmrity of the soul i«» per-oual 
impulse; and finally, that the gpat 
was potentially great worker or great ciii/.en. 
That he was equally dear as to the converse 
of this,— as, for iiulance, that great wifehood 
or great citizenship can only be, where nun- 
Uuutl or inonustiuain might have been — I 
cannot say. I think that perhaps his own 
life, of monk and guide of monastic a.- pirauts, 
hid fium him this great truth, except in 
flashes, until the end came, and his summary 
of conchi.duiis was complete, *‘It is true,** 
he said once, M tlmt there are women whose 
very presence makes a man feel driven to 
God, But there are equally others, who drag 
him down to hell" 

At his side, it was impossible to think with 
respect of a love that sought to use , to 
appropriate, to bend to its own pleasure or 
goud, the thing loved. Instead of this, love, 
to be love at all, must be a welling benedic- 
tion, a free gift, "without a reason,” and 
careless of return. This was what he meant, 
by his constant talk of " loving without 
attachment.” Once, indeed, on his return 
from a journey, he told some of us that he 
had now realised that the power to tf/tach 
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oneself was quite as important as I hat of rlevo?:- .n to one alone. Western rn :|oms lie 

tifct.iciiinent. Jvu H in 5-1 1;'- isi ■ < ant,iii>'iiii*- l may ii.t \ ?■ r-- t : « h ■. i as 1 1 « il^ androus, fur I find 

CuinpVie. w in *';o Incited. And each \\-i-* only it diflVmt • l«. arc.. mil fur iii< ^ t 4» 

the cunphmi'mt u( iiie nther. 41 L*i\t* is nimt tii.-i: i:.* had - 1 1 as jjp*,it ami 

always a ma.iii: • taihm •{ i»ii lit* said in pure ainoii pt ps »lyaiidr<»us pe« .nl-.-s, a< in t he 

England, 11 tile l«.a«t rhadi.w of ) ><ii . . lallmg 1 1 » - n » - i»f id-* • » : 1 1 ! i . lit* ii.,1 Iro.'.-al in 

lip' »ii ii, i.. ct »\ . t \ a ui’ a. d 7-1 ■ * •■!!’, b M iml in Tuibe! ; md h : Malabar, 
gelli dnu'-s.” a- n-. : - i i;.^ |.\ - p.i.y, tlu; so called 
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ways spi il.o ui a* “ hiding a Coipsc beneath development. 1 1 ■ kn»-v that 7: i any country 
flow cr-. 11 and any r me 1 ho ideal ini-;i it shine fmth 

The ideal of \vif !i *od he thought of, in through individuals in all it ■; ns loess. 

Eastern fa.iiiiuii, :t, an tniwavciinp, il nne of ( To be continued ), 

EPISTLES OK SWA All VIVKKAXANDA 
Extracts 

LVII, tiling in his charge — and never, never apply 

Sivim-Ruvn, the funds of to any other use wliatso- 

-\ i " '• tner- e\ vn il one starves tiie next moment. 

Dear N T i»is i- l.n-im:« integrity. Next, energy 

I have jest u*>w got your letter. I am tin fail:' ... \\ h -never y«m i!o let that be your 
on lim in* \ \ I 1 1 . i •* * • l»- ( a i loin;' a giv it \v.»i -.-;p |.»r the time. Let this paper be your 
deal of im ■nnta!!! • ’iiibing .md glacier-crossing God lor the time, and you will succeed, 
in the Alps. Nov. I am going to Germany. When you have succeeded in this paper, 
1 have an invitation from Prof. I Jensen start vernacular ones on the same lines in 
to visit him at Kiel, Prom thence 1 go back Tamil, Telugu, Cauarese etc. 'I ho Madrasis 
to England, Possibly 1 will return to India are good, and energetic, and all that, but the 
this winter. land of Sankar.idiarya lias lost the spirit of 

What I objected to the design for was renunciation, it seems. 

not only its tawdiiness but tiie crowding My children mu^t plunge into the breach, 
in of a number of figures without any must renounce the urn Id, — then the firm 

purpose, A design .should be simple, foundation will be laid, 

symbolical and condensed. * * Go on bravely — never mind about designs 

The work is going on beautifully, I am and other details at present,—' 41 With the 
very glad to say, horse will come the reins.” Work on even unto 

* * I will give you one advice how- death— I ain with you, and when I am gone, 
ever. All combined c Hurts in India sink my spirit will work with you. This life comes 
under the weight of one iniquity, we have and goes, — wealth, fame, enjoyments are only 
not yet developed strict business principles, of a few days. It is better, far better to die 
Business is business in the highest sense, on the field of duty, preaching the truth, than 
and no friendship — or as the Hindu proverb to die Hue a wurldly worm. Advance! 
says, 14 eye-shame "—should be there. One Yours with love anil Lickings, 

should keep the clearest account of every- Vivekanauda, 
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DIVINE INCARNATIONS.— II. 

KY 

Swami Ramakkikiikananda 

( Continued from page wtj), 

TjrrilKX you churn, you separate the 
grosser part from the finer or more 
essential part. As for example, the more essen- 
tial part of milk is butter, which comes out 
in churning. So when the Lord Vishnu ad- 
vised to churn the ocean, Me meant to separate 
the essential from the non-essential part; and 
how was that to be done? By incessant 
activity, not by stagnation. Stagnation is 
always death, so you must create commotion 
by incessant activity. Therefore the Lord 
said, churn the ocean, stir it up ; thus 
separate the essential from the non-essential, 
and then you will avoid death. This advice 
of the Lord Vishnu was communicated to all 
the inhabitants of the universe, and everyone 
was so happy to think of escaping death 
that all wished to help in the churning. Now 
there is a race of demons who are extremely 
powerful. They are the step-brothers of the 
gods, their common father being Kasyapa. 
These also, wanting to be immortal, came 
forward to help in churning the ocean; so 
demons and gods joined together to accom- 
plish the task. 

To churn, however, a big churning stick 
was needed, for the ocean was not like a 
little water contained in a vessel. There was a 
big mountain, Mandara by name, which ex- 
tended many hundred feet above the earth 
and many hundred feet under it ; that alone 
would make a good churning stick, but they 
all declared they were too weak to uproot it 
from its base. So the Lord said : 11 Tell that 
most powerful and pious snake, Ananta, who 
holds the whole universe on his head, to 
take it up” Ananta then lifted it up and 


carried it to the ocean. All found, how- 
ever, that if it was placed on the earth, by 
its very weight it would enter into the earth 
again and they did not know what to do. 
Then the Lord said : “ 1 shall support it Ibr 
you ; just place it on my back. What is it to 
me to hold this mountain, when I have 
created the whole universe and support it?” 
So He assumed the form of a tortoise, a form 
which alone could suit the purpose, and 
they placed the mountain on Ilis back. 

Next a rope was necessary. Where to get 
a rope long and strong enough? There was- 
a great snake called Vasuki and the Lord 
said: “That will do for your pur|x>sc”; 
so they wound that snake round the mountain. 
The gods took the tail and the demons the 
head and they began to churn. As they 
churned, millions of aquatic beings had to 
perish on account of the rapid revolution of 
the peak of Mandara. Trees and plants and 
big boulders began to fall from it, and were 
torn or broken to pieces and were violently 
whirled with the frothy water. The demons 
had to suffer much because they had caught 
hold of the head side of Vasuki, which now and 
then began to throw out puffs id’ poison be- 
cause of the tremendous strain upon its body. 
The gods did not suffer so much because 
they had caught hold of the tail end. After 
some time they all got tired ; but in the 
meanwhile considerable portion of the 
churned water had transformed itself into 
clarified butter or ghci\ for it was the ocean 
of milk. Neither the gods nor the demons, 
however, were now able to continue further 
and they had to rest for a time. Then 
Vishnu filled their bodies and minds with 

fresh strength, and again they began to 
churn. 

Out of the churned ocean as first product 
came the most beautiful moon. The churn- 
ing continued and Lakshmi (goddess of 
beauty) robed in white came out of the 
newly-formed sea of g/tec as the second 
product. Then came, one after the other. 
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Varmii (llie goddess of spirit and vigour), ft 
spirited and beautiful white horse by name 
Uchchaishrava, a brilliant diamond by name 
Kaustnbha, a wish-yielding tree called IViri- 
jata, and a wish-vidding cow by name 
Surabhi. Then Dhanvantari ( god of health) 
came out with a big white jar full of nectar 
in his hand and went towards the gods. 
Next, a beautiful elephant, named Airavata, 
with four white tusks came out, and India 
secured the noble animal as his own. At 
last Vasuki, who by this time was tired to 
death, vomited an enormous quantity of 
poison that threatened to destroy the whole 
universe. At the request of the gods, Siva, 
the Kalhcr of all, swallowed the terrible poison 
and kept it inside I ! is throat, which on that 
account became blue, and thus saved the 
universe from destruction. 

As soon as the demons saw the jar of 
nectar, some of them went and snatched it 
from the hand of Dhanvantari and secured 
it for their own part)'. At tin’s all the gods 
began to complain. Vishnu then assumed 
the form of a charming, beautiful lady and 
went to the side of the demons to entice them. 
The latter were so struck by her unparalleled 
beauty that when she came smiling to them 
and begged of them the jar of nectar, they 
were only too glad to give it to her. She 
slowly receded from them to the side of the 
gods, quite unperceived by the demons who 
had been infatuated by her irresistible charm. 
As soon as she reached the gods, she made 
them all sit down and distributed to them 
the nectar, which they began to partake of 
with great joy and thankfulness. 

The demons at last found out that they 
had been deceived by the woman, but it was 
too late. When the gods were thus enjoying 
the nectar, a demon by name Ealiu, assuming 
the form of a god, also sat along with them. 
This was found out by the Sun and the Moon, 
who communicated it to others, ami \ ishnu 
at once struck off the head of the demon 


before the latter could swallow the little 
quantity of nectar that he had put into his 
mouth. The big carcass of bis body fell on 
the earth, while the head, having tasted the 
nectar, became immortal and has ever since 
been the greatest enemy of Sun and Moon, 
both of whom he swallows occasionally on 
new-moon and full-moon days, causing solar 
and lunar eclipses. 

When the gods had taken their fill, the 
remainder of the nectar was kept with the 
moon, and that is why the moon is so very 
charming and soothing. A terrible tight then 
ensued between the gods and the demons, 
which ultimately ended in the total overthrow 
of the latter. 

From all this we must learn one tiling. 
The ocean has been regarded to be the home 
of waters. And wh.it is the tendency of 
water? To go down. And what is the 
lowest level of it ? The sea level. Therefore 
all water has the tendency to go down to the 
sen. As the sea is the home of waters and 
water is the source of all life, so the sea is the 
root of all life. What happens if it does not 
rain for one year? People die by milljons, 
Wliat does this mean? It means that water 
is the source of life. The Sanskrit word 
“Jivana” means both water and life. Hence 
water stands for life, and churning the ocean 
means churning life. Lazy people never achieve 
anything. But that man who is active knows 
how to churn life, and such a man turns out 
to be the greatest explorer, the greatest 
writer, the greatest scientist or the greatest 
artist. The la/y people must ever remain 
the bullocks of society. They will have to 
do such work as bullocks do. They want to 
do nothing, and that is regarded by them as 
the highest ideal. The lazy man’s ideal is 
laziness. He thinks that that man is happiest 
who has enough money to do nothing but 
cat, sleep and rest. Such people will natu- 
rally have to remain stagnated. They will 
never care to go anywhere or do anything. 
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Churning the nccnn means, therefore, making 
our lilc perfectly active and fiuiili.il. 

Life is made up of two forces, — spiritual 
and material. Is man wholly spiiitwd? No. 
Il he \o-ir, lie r»»uM iMt he able L«» mV:- ill 
tins wot Id at all. Is ne .ilvailiilely man rial ? 
No. If lie t\rie f lie would he no lu Her than 
a chair or a table. lie h ^phit, herane he 
can taste, touch, «in* , ll, see, hear, and n.ti the 
power to Know. Me is nsa: lial when ho 
sleeps, r«*-ls # and is inioliw. \\ 1 »*«t is 
man tile: i ■* Mia is a mixture of m.ittcr 
and spirit ; and n«»t only man, hut cveiy 
living ere.it in e lip to iYikma. 1 he spirit 
a^pei t Y liie knowing <ide uf existence, and 
matter side i- tii.it which compihes the form. 
Life thus is a mixture of matter and spirit, 
lli-uet; if wo chum lif-\ \vc -separate matter 
from spirit. Tin* o«:«mii of life is a mixture 
of nioii.dily and iinmnrtalit)', and hy its 
churning, that iritli is m<*itrd and iv-ridiable 
is sepai. i*e*l from the immortal and •h imm- 
nent. \V - ; 'a -i. .i make *»m -ilu nerlccl'v aiiive. 
We should m ike our eyes livi: -g ey s, cur 
cars living c.u^ ; v*e m;i« i*'« I make all nur 
senses, b-lh exit riial and internal, living, 
all our l.c nitie : i* . ! i :. We. dionhl m i a: the 
whole of our h*» \ li\i ig. We .*■!• aid i.« vur 
allow it t » he lazy, oj our mind to he h»/y ; 
wc must mane them ail seek the hignc.it 
ideal. 

Again, of all the changeable tilings that 
make up the eailb, the nioimndn Y the lea.-t 
changeable; and of ail tile changeable fact >rs 
that make up the in.ivi, such as the hotly, the 
mind and the eg* 'Yin, the In -l is the least 
changeable. And ju-l as a mountain is fixud 
very strongly on account of the gravitation 
of the earth, in the same manner egoism is 
firmly fixed in earthly attractions or desires, 
that is, it is deeply rooted in matter. In 
order to churn this ocean of life, we must 
make this ego the churning stick, — by pulling 
it away from all worldly attractions and 
fixing it firmly upon the eternal ba*ib of God 


( Kimua ), knowing ttlm to he the sonrre of 
r.'.l atli i' enj-n mer.ls and powers. We 

must do 1 l»i< by the inlinit ■ p:»wer oi YYcka 
or discrimination ; .\i»au!a . which a! >ne rail 
clearly slio v m \ h it is real and what Y uni. .d. 
We m i 1 -i cijuip onr ego v. ith patient appli- 
cation , V'd'-uid ). Tl:.- i kuming consists in 

tii** -le.idv per fennance of oar various duties 
of life. Ti»e ego di.uid he ma le to have 
iti ifgid.ir n».i:;ds amki-t ail the dmies of life 
and perform idem w :;h ii.i.iiMtol .-leadi-ie-si 
ami no riving :v d, imiihg ail die physical, 
in «ii ul spiiilu.il powers {demons ami 
gi-ds) to.M lii-.-r. 'fids is wiiat eail’-d churning 
liii* oce.tij i-i lire. 

And out of such a churning what will 
conic ? As the first product of it \ mi, who are 
a god and not a d. mmi, vx i l get a char ami 
unbiased mmd, which is presided over by 
the Moon. X ti.e go !de*- of in .mly will 
favour vou so tli *t y«»ur a one i.ance will he 
attractive (Sat vie ), ami pr me iii«»ro to 
C'ih-rvi- lii.m to iV - ? p ile the ener-p’- ■ of the 
mind, 'files i v«-u wnl he fi! ! d whh vigour 
and -spirit (V.lruni'. Ikaiitiily, your 1 i ' >s 
w* i he a-. .' -.ill as those of a liiio horse 
( I hahruva ). l-' .ci. y, ymr heart v. ill he 

i.-Miii* - d to a n ri„ii| *. ;« or, a - if hy 1 Sic 
la-lre of a pdair— dinn m 1 Mx.itt -*tui»!ia- 
m : i '. S x: .b , mi acn »n: , l *.f tins you will 
g *ni ihe itir: p ■ . r «.-i a Y*» j t*» ; ; f what* 
c\»r j'oti want or to give v:1mS\ cr others 
want of you •' i 1 : ; ij ! ■ .i and u • A! i * ). Then 
in a »r .« •.»:) /o .dy an ! mind ^^,u i |i- v; up the 
m ctar of inimn- i-.km, contained in 
the receptacle of your heart r »lr d in the 
while • i : ■ ■ - s rif pmiiy or Satva. When the 
highest ivisdimi is n-.di.'.e'l, ail activities cease 
to exist. “lYulha, all X. uni. is come to an 
end at the appearance »»f wi- dnm.” (Gita IV, 
33 )• “Just as burning flame reduces all fuels 
to ashes, so the fire of wisdom reduces all 
activities to ashes.” (Gita IV, 37). So, 
wisdom threatens the life of the cut it c; cosmos, 
which is ever active, and hence, in order to 
ptcsct'vc the Cicdliun from dcbti uctiun, Siva, 
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the ever- auspicious Lord of the universe, 
keeps the resulting death ( poison ) confined 
in one of His eight ever-activc forms, namely, 
earth, water, fire, air, ether, sun, moon, and the 
sacrifice!'. 

This nectar of wisdom you, the god, atone 
will have the privilege to enjoy and not 
the demon of your physical self, which must 
naturally have to remain mortal as before. 
Incontinence ( Rahil ) assuming the form of 
Zeal ( Abhvusa and Vaiiagya) may try to 
deceive you in order to pass for a god, 
but he is sure to be detected by your clear 
and bright senses ( Sun ) and unbiased and 
healthy mind (Moon), although they may 
now and then fall a prey to Raliu, but only 
for a very short time. Your immense physical 
and mental strength, being inoffensive and 
lion-injurious, will be directed like that of 
a good elephant (Airavata) and not like 
that of a lion. 

With the death of your physical body, your 
mind and senses do not die. When you 
give up this body, you take along with you 
your mind and senses. This you know when 
you drink the nectar of wisdom. Hcfnrc that 
your idea of death is most frightful, ltccaiisc 
by death you mean the annihilation not only 
of your body and mind, but of your entire 
being! lienee the dcshahility of churning 
this life which is made up of a peculiar 
mixture of spirit and matter. 

In the universe, or more correctly, in the 
cosmic self, we find that solar eclipses take 
place when the moon passes between the 
earth and the ' sun, thus hiding the latter 
fioni our view. Moon is the mind and sun 
is the eye, representing all the senses of the 
cosmic self. So, during solar eclipse the eye 
( senses ) of the universal self gets over- 
powered on account of the innumerable 
desires that make up the cosmic mind. Lunar 
eclipse again is caused by the shadow of the 
earth failing on the moon on full-moon days, 
or in other words, earth overpowering moon, 
as the object and its shadow are inseparably 
connected. Kartli attracts everything towards 
it and it is never without its attractions. 
Thus during the lunar eclipse worldly attrac- 
tions overpower the cosmic mind. Hence 
both the eclipses mean temporary inconti- 
nence on the part of the cosmic self. The 
duty of an individual self is therefore tube 


particularly cautious not to fall a prey to 
the demon (incontinence or Raliu), and in 
order to keep oneself safe from its evil 
effects one should pray, meditate, repeat the 
names of the Lord after a good and purifying 
bath, and spend the time in a very holy 
manner, as there is a greater chance of 
one’s falling into incontinence whenever the 
Supreme Self is under its influence. 

This I .shall explain more fully in my next 
lecture. 

GLKAXIXGS FROM WILLIAM PALKY 

( Collected by Mr. P. V. Sesltiigiri itao. ) 

God is a spirit, and must be worshipped in spirit, 
that is, in mind ami thought. The devotion of the 
mind may be, will be, ought to be, testified and 
accompanied by outward performances and 
expressions; but without the mind going along 
with it, no form, no solemnity can avail, as a 
service to Hod. It is not so much a question under 
what mode men worship their Maker ; but this is 
the question whether their mind, and thoughts, and 
affections accompany the mode which they adopt 
or not. 

* 

* # 

A taste and relish for religious exercise, or the 
want of it. is one of the marks and tokens by 
which we may judge whether our heart be right 
towards Hod or not. Hod is unquestiouablyan 
object of devotion to every creature which He has 
made capable of devotion, conseqiumtly our minds 
can never he right towards Him unless they he in 
a devotional frame. It cannot be disputed but that 
the Author and (over of all things upon whose 
will and whose inercv we depend for everything 
we have, and for even thing we look for. ought to 
live in the thoughts and affections of Mis rational 
creatures. 

* 

* * 

It is difficult to rouse the human constitution to 
A sense and perception of what is purely spiritual. 
Tliev who are addicted not only to vice, but to 
gratifications and pleasures; hey who know no 
other rule than to go with the crowd in their 
career of dissipation and amusement ; they whose 
attentions are all fixed and engrossed by business, 
whose minds from morning to night are counting 
and computing; the weak, and foolish, and stupid; 
lastlv, which comprehends a class of mankind 
deplorably numerous, the indolent ami slothful ; 
none of these can bring themselves to meditate 
upon religion. 

* * 

Of all conditions in the world, the most to he 
despaired of, is the condition of those who are 
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altogether insensible and unconcerned about reli- 
gion ; and yet they may be in the meantime, 
tolerably regular in their outward behaviour; their 
character may be fair: they may pass with the 
common stream, or they may even be well spoken 
of; nevertheless. I say that, whilst this insensibility 
remains upon their minds, their condition is more 
to be despaired of than that of any other person. 

-:S 

A wounded conscience is belter than a con- 
science which is torpid. When conscience begins 
to do its ollice people feel things changed within 
them mightily. It will no longer be their concern 
to keep fair with the world, to preserve appearances, 
to maintain a character, to uphold decency, 
order, and regularity in their behaviour; but 
it will be their concern to obey God, to think of 
Him, to love Him, to fear Him ; nav. to love Him 
with all their heart, with all their mind, with all 
their soul, with all their strength.lhai is, to direct their 
cares and endeavours to one single point, his will ; 
ycl their visible conduct may not tic much altered ; 
but their internal motives and principles will be 
altered altogether. 

Vice is wonderfully acute in discovering reasons 
on its own side. This may he said of all kinds of 
vice; but, I think, it more "particularly holds gnod 
of what are called licentious vices, that is, of 
vices of debauchery ; for sins of debauchery have a 
tendency, which other species of sin have not so 
directly, to unsettle and weaken the powers of the 
understanding, as well as, in a greater degree, I 
think, than other vices, to render the ‘ heart 
thoroughly corrupt. In a mind so wholly depraved, 
the impression of any argument, relating to a 
moral or religious subject, is faint, and slight, and 
transitory, I o a vitiated palate no meat has its 
right taste ; with a debauched mind, no reasoning 
has its proper inlluence. 

s 

Hie truly religious man, when he has once 
decided a thing to be a duty, has no further ques- 
tion to ask; whether it be easy to Ik? done, or 
whether it he hard to he done, it is equal I v a duly. 
It then becomes a question of fortitude, <*>f 
resolution, of firmness, of self-command, ami .>clf- 
governtnent. but not of duty or obligation ; these 
are already decided upon. 

•■5- -t 

I lie more ordinary course of God's grace is 
gradual and successive; helping from lime to lime 
our endeavours, succouring our infirmities, 
strengthening our resolutions, “ making with the 
temptation a way to escape," promoting our 
improvement, assisting uur progress, warning, re- 
buking, cuco iihg.pg, cumfuriing, attending us, as 


it were, through the different stages of our lahouri- 
ons advance in the road of salvation. 

* 

e * 

A serious man hardly ever passes a day, never a 
week, without meeting with some warning in his 
conscience; without something to call In his tnimf 
his situation with respect to his future life. And 
these namings, as perhaps was proper, come the 
quicker upon us the farther we advance in life. 
The dropping into the grave of our acquaintance, 
and friends, and relations; what can he belter 
calculated, lint to prove t for we do not want the 
point In be proved.) hut to possess our hearts with 
a complete sense and perception of the extreme 
peril and hourly precariousness of our condition ? 
viz., to teach this momentous lesson, that when 
we preach to you concerning heaven and hell, wc 
are not preaching concerning things at a distance, 
things remote, things long before they come to 
pass; but concerning things near, soon to bit 
decided, in a very short lime to be fixed one way 
or other. 

a- 

One very general cause of entanglement in 
habits of sin is the connection which lln-v have 
with our way of life, with our business, with the 
objects that are continually thrown in our wav, 
with the practices and usages which prevail in the 
company we keep. Kvery condition of life has its 
pailicular temptation. And not only so, huL when 
we have fallen into evil habits, these habits so 
mix themselves with our method of life, return 
so upon us at their usual limes ami places, and 
occurrences of objects, that it becomes very 
dilhculL to break the habit, without a getieial 
change of our whole system. 

THE CONVENTION OK RELIC, IONS 
IN INDIA 

( Con tinned from page / 14. ) 

Buddhism (Thibetan) 

By T lows ax Diht Ksq. ( Ganlok, Darjeeling) 
(X<>( rend before the ('onren/ion) 

The Buddhism was introduced into Thibet 
about i boo years ago by the first Buddhist King 
of Thibet. Srong-tsan-gampo, who is regat ded 
as an Avatar of the Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara. 
the Vishnu of the Buddhist Trinity. The 31 aha 
yanic form of Buddhism was then current in 
India. “ It adopted some of the impressive and 
dignified rites of the Bon-Keligiou then piexalent 
in Thibet, and eschewed the gross and misleading 
ones," thus elevating the ideals of the Thibetans 
from an improved form of existence in Sanisar* 
to Huddlialiood and Nirvana. A hundred years 
lalu the Tanliic form ut it, called the Manila) auic 
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Buddhism was imported hy Pundit tfamhhava of 
L'rgvcn, and at the same time a priesthood 
(Siitravanics) was established with the vows ami 
discipline of the Sramatui ; the Mauirayanic.s were 
the Mystics. The former remained celibate and 
observed llu; priestly \ows, while tlie latter might 
marry. Subsequently, Alisa, a famous Pundit from 
India, and later on Tsong-ka-pa, reformed the 
buddhistic faith in Thibet. The difference between 
the two forms of Buddhism may be summarised, 
according to the writer, as follows : - 

The Dn-lug-pa Lamas or the Siitravanics 
devote themselves to master the ('ouiniandmeiils 
of the Lord Buddha and try to attain Sain.ulhi 
(Nirvana) hy ( 1 1 the realisation of the Four Noble 
Truths and the non-ego of the self, and (2) 
hy taking the Noble Kighlfold Path and hy the 
observance of the 253 vows of a Sramana. 
They have thirteen stages to attain before reaching 
Nirvana. The Mystics’ final goal is Perfect 
.Buddhahood. They have threefold positive stages 
of Personality and livefold ones of Perfection. The 
former consists of Dliarma Kaya (the Body of 
Truth), Sambhoga lv.iya ( the Body of Perfec- 
tion). and Xi mi ana Kaya (the Phenomenal Body). 
The fivefold Personality consists of the live 
Dliyani Buddhas, each representing a perfected 
attribute of Buddha, and shows the upward process 
ol emancipation from a Samsaric slate towards the 
Infinite, Klemal, and All-pervading Dliarma Kaya. 

Like the thirteen stages of the I)o-!ug-pas, 
the .Mystics have their Bodhisalvas. Swamis, Yogis, 
Siddhapunishas, and here they are so much allied 
to die cult of the Hindus that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish beLwtvn them. Both the sects of Buddhism 
have recourse to formula.*, praters, Mantras, 
Dliarma Sadhanas and Samadhi as 'the means to 
attain Buddhahood. Both adopt the Paramitas as 
the approved path and means to obtain Bodhisatva- 
sliip. There are four degrees of Mandalas through 
which the disciple has to pass, if he means 
to attain enlightenment in one or three lifetimes. 
These are called Kriva. l-paya, Yoga and Anntlara. 
“All of them lead to the attainment of the 
quiescent and super-conscious state of mind 
called Samadhi in which the ordinary functions 
of the mind are held passive and a keen thrilling 
consciousness shines forth clearly, and which is 
marked by a stale of inexpressible and ecstatic 
Miss at the beginning. But as the disciple gets 
used to it the feeling of bliss wears off and only 
die state of clearness and super-consciousness 
remains. 'Phis state of mind is said to he the 
foretaste of the Klernal, Blissful, ami perfect 
ihuldbaliood " 

The noviciate priest takes up, first, the Kriva 
Deities, (the male and female Bodhisalvas of passive 
nature, viz., Manjusri Avalokiteswara, llujrapani, 


* 3 * 

Taras — white and green, Lakshmi, Saraswali &c. 
The devotee observes many restrictions and recites 
the Mantras of his chosen Deity. 'Phis clean and 
chaste life is of a passive nature and is followed 
by the second and more active stage of Upava. 
’Plie Deities are correspondingly active, e. g., 
Hayagriva, Bajrakiiudali. Vijaya, Yama Raja &c. 
'Pile devotee recites Mantras, gives up vain talks, 
entertains universal and altruistic sentiments only, 
and tries to identify himself with bis Deity. The 
passions serve as doors and paths to him. lie is 
proud without being egotistic, ambitious but of 
the Highest only, he is covetous but only of that 
treasure which is imperishable. 

In the third stage he merges himself into Yoga or 
meditation ; no more gods to worship, no more fasts 
and penances to observe. 1 le must now enter into an 
analysis of his own being : what relation he bears 
to the universe, both physically and spiritually. 
His mind is so trained that he cannot but act or 
live rightly, wisely and profitably. 

Plie last stage is of the development and initiation 
into the Anultara Man dal a (the circle or conclave of 
beings above whom there is no other Deity). In 
this, he regards his own personality as being made 
up of several rubers, and these others again are all 
divine beings, universal forces. Law and Rays of 
Mercy and Love, lie is now an inseparable 
portion of the cosmic whole. Space exists in him. 
Time exists in him. He is in the universe and the 
universe is in him. His utterances become sacred 
truths. ’Plie Bodhisalvas have the power of re- 
producing or reincarnating themselves in as many 
forms as they deem necessary. 


Buddhism (Southern School) 

Bv Anauakika Diiakmai'ai.a 
The writer begins with a description of the birth 
and early life of Prince Siddhartlin, and then details 
the circumstances attending His great renunciation, 
His search after the Truth to save mankind from 
suffering, birth and death. The life of Buddha, 
from the period He left the palace to the attain- 
ment of Buddhahood is next delineated. His 
change of clothes witli Brahma, His journey to 
Magadha, the capital of King Bimliasara; His stay 
with the Rishis Alarka and Cddaka, His terrible 
asceticism followed by the adoption of the Middle 
Bath, His final attainment of Buddhahood at Bodh- 
( Java 2497 years ago, His contest with Mara, the 
King of the Kama world and His victory over hint 
are graphically described. 

The twelve Nidanas or “ the great Law of De- 
pendant Causation, or the root causes operating in 
three inlerdepeiidant categories, and linked to- 
gether, thus making the individualised being the 
effect of his own Karma," was discovered by Buddha 
in the first week of His attainment, of the Bodhi state. 
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The twelve Nidanas arc named in Pali as follows : — 
Avijjrf, Sankharas, Vinndna, N&ma-rupa, Sata- 
yatana, Ph&sso, Vcdana, Tanhii, Upadana, Bliavo, 
Jali and Jara-maraua. After seven weeks’ “enjoy- 
ment of the incoinparahle bliss of Nirvana " 
Buddha, “ in response to Brahma's request re- 
solved to preach I he I Burma, " anil started for 
Benares. There lie preached the Kightfold Path 
which leads to Nirvana. It consists in : (i) Samyak 

Drish/i — Right realisation of the four noble Truths 
and of the Law of causes and effects ( Karina and 
Rebirths #c.J ; (2 ) Sam yak Samk <///> ( / Riglit 
thoughts of I.ove, of compassion, and of renuncia- 
tion of lustful pleasures engendering self-love; (3) 
Samyak Vakya Right speech, abstaining from 
falsehood, slander, harsh words and gossip, and 
speaking words of truLh, gentleness and concord ; 
(4) Samyak Kar manta— Right action, abstaining 
from destroying life, stealing and sensual indul- 
gence; (5) Samyak Ajira -Right means of liveli- 
hood,- -abstaining from slavery, from selling animals 
for food, from selling intoxicants, and poisons 
and murderous weapons ; (6) Samyak Vyayama ■ 
Right exertion to prevent evil arising, to eradicate 
evil already arisen, to generate meritorious deeds, 
to increase and develop meritorious deeds already 
arisen ; (7) Samyak Smri/i — Right mindfulness, - 
biological analysis of the constituents of the body, 
analysis of the sensations, the metabolism of 
ideation, the five obstacles of conscious concentra* 
tion, the live Skliandbas, and the six seats of 
consciousness; (8) Samyak Sam ad hi Right reali- 
sation of the object meditated upon, and living in 
blissful conscious state of perfect equanimity. In 
this slate the Yogi is able to acquire the six 
mystical powers of divine hearing, divine sight, 
looking into the past for many millions of births, 
reading the thoughts of men and gods, working 
" miracles " and possessing conscious knowledge 
that he shall be born no more. This is called 
the Middle Path — 14 the haven of conscious rest.” 

The “ Fourfold Noble Truth ” is as follows 1- 1) 
The existence of pain (dukkha) : Birth, decay, ill- 
ness, separation from objects we love, not obtaining 
the desired objects, clinging to live elements 
of existence, — each of these constitutes pain. (2) 
The cause of pain is in egotistic desires that lead 
to rebirth, viz., desire for sense pleasure, celestial 
pleasure and for personal annihilation. (3) Thy 
cessation of pain is total destruction of ignorance 
and egotistic desires. (4) The Eightfold Path is the 
means to attain to the cessation of pain. 

For the next 45 years the Tathagata (Buddha) 
went from place to place preaching the pharma 
to the people of the GangcLic valley— the sacred 
land of the Buddhas, The highest and the lowest 
In society, the princes and BnUunans as well 
as the poor, the abandoned women, the leper and 


even the animals were equally objects of compassion 
to llim. “Only words of loving kindness went 
forth from His lips.” “Bv I lis supreme wisdom, by 
His absolute love, by the power of 1 lis omni- 
science He was the acknowledged leader of 
Brahimis, Devas and men." 

“ It is a law,” says the writer, “ that the Buddhas 
are never born in the two secondary castes of 

Yaishya and Sudra, Gautama Buddha was 

horn as a Kshatriya, because at that time the 
Kshalriyus were occupying the foremost place, and 
did not care to go to the Bralunanas for the 
acquisition of higher knowledge. * “He (Buddha) 
for the first lime organised the holy order of the 
Saugha, wherein caste was ignored and the man of 
sainily character, whatever his caste, was admitted 
as a disciple of the Samana Sakya." 

Buddha Himself explained to one of His disciples 
that there are three ways of converting people, 

(1 ) by exhibition of miracles, (2) by menial 
telepathy, and (3) by moral exhortations. Of these, 
Buddha recommends only the third way, for it is 
more lasting than the other two, and because any 
magician can work miracles Ac. ; therefore Truth 
is more valuable than working miracles. 

The Hod-idea in Buddhism is beautifully ex- 
pressed in the following rendering of ihu Master's 
utterance : 

“ In Consciousness Invisible 
And Infinite of Radiance bright, 

O there doth water, there doth earth. 

And fire and wind no fooling find,” 
“Buddhism,” says the writer, “avoids inquiries into 
the speculations of the whence, whither and what am 
I, and deals wjtb such questions as are conducive 
to the moral and spiritual development of man, 
It appeals to man's reason and to his own pmilicd 
conscience, dealing only with the broadest 
principles of eclecticism that can bo subscribed to 
by every right thinking being,” Again, “ In the 
non-essentials of mere belief Buddhism is silent, 
but insists on (lie essentials of those principles 
which are positively necessary to the welfare and 
happiness of mankind,” “Buddhism appeals lit 
man's analytical faculties to investigate Truth, ami 
to do nothing that will give pain to others.” 

The writer, in conclusion, dwells on the tolerant 
spirit of Buddhism and refers to the Ktnperm 
Asuka and his edicts, which remain to this ihq as 
the monuments of the everlasting and lofty teach' 
ings of the Groat Buddha. 

Jainism (Shvetambari) 

Bv Ml'NNI Mahakaj OF Bjsnakks. 

This thesis is written in Hindi, The fundamental 
doctrines of Jainism are stated as below: — 

Man’s real nature is the same as Sachchida- 
nandain ; but it remains hidden under the covering 
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of his Karma. When the whole of his Karma is 
destroyed by the routs, the Atman readies the 
State nf the Paiiiiiiatman, anil after this life cnjnis 
the highest self-conscious bliss. In this after-life, 
or the region of light, there is for him neither 
Dharma nor Adharma. 

The Karma and Creation are both beg inn ingles*. 
There is no Creator. If Cod were the Creator, lie 
must have had in Him attachment and aversion, 
which is impossible : and if God he supposed 
to be tainted with attachment and aversion in 
creating the world, lie cannot be held up as ail 
object of meditation, nor can lie give Mukii. 
Uciicc Jainism believes the Great Perfected Ones, 
the Tirlhaiikarns, as the personifications of (hid, 
who is born from time to time, in the course of 
an indefinite period of the cycle of Time called 
U/svrpini and Aiuistirpini , and the worship and 
meditation on these Tirthankaras in images ate 
ordained as helpful to Mukti. 

The Jaina Dharma is divided into two aspects,— one 
for the Sannyasin.and the other for the householder. 
The ,Sanijyufiiii's Dharma consists in forbearance, 
gentleness, uprightness, absence of greed, cessation 
of desires, self-control, observance of cleanliness, 
following truth, renunciation of everything and 
practising Ihalunacharva. In order to follow 
these duties of the Sadliu. one should lake up the 
five great vows or root qualities of non-injuring 
any being, affability, honesty, continence and non- 
receiving of gifts. There are again live Stunitis or 
right actions, which are to he strictly observed 
for the proper realisation of the above-mentioned 
root-qualities in practical life. The Samitis are, 
(it to walk by looking 3.I cubits in the front, 
(2) to utter speech with due consideration so as 
not to cause pain to any one, (3) to eat 42 kinds of 
ordained food which are free from taint, (4 Mo accept 
and keep for use such things as are conducive to 
self-control, by first cleansing them, am! (5 ) to perform 
daily acts of cleanliness in such places as not U) 
Jiurt any life. These Samtiis. together with the 
averting of evil bv mind, speech and body, have 

be practised by the Jaina Sat my a sin. 

The duties of the householder consists of twelve 
vows 1 five of which are the performance of the 
same vows as those of the Sadliu, only in a 
partial way, i. e., adapting them to the circums- 
tances unavoidable to a householder. The other 
vows que, (1) to define the legitimate limits of 
one’s own self-interest and never to transgress 
them, (2) regulation of food and clothes, (3) to 
eschew vain acts, (4) to daily meditate on the 
Self in a solitary place for 48 minutes, by being 
devoid of attachment and aversion and regarding 
all beings with the eye of sameness, 15) to limit 
one’s self-interest as much as possible, (ft) to 
practise the duties of the Sadhu once iu a while 


for 12 or 24 hours, and (7) not to take food 
betorc giving a share of it to the holy men. Those 
whose devotion falls short of attaining Moksha, go 
to the plane of the Devas, after death ; others 
according to the merits of their Karma lake hiitli iu 
human or inferior animal bodies, or go to hell. 

The names of the 24 Tirth-mkarasare: Kishav- 
deva, Ajitanath, Saiiihhavanaih. Ahhinamlan Swatni, 
Sutiiatiiialli. Padmupravu, Suparshvanath, Chandra- 
prava, Suhidhinatli. Shitalualli. Shre\ansaii;itli.Va\ii- 
ptijya Swatni, Vimalauuih, Anantanath, Dliarma- 
nath. Sliaiitinalh. Kunililumalli. Aranath, Mallinath, 
Munisuhrala Swatni, Xaminatli. Neminaih, Karsh va- 
nallt. and Maliavira Swatni. They hold that Sages 
like Tamali. Kamalha. Purana and others attained 
perfection, although they were not followers of 
Jainism. Ahitnsa, or nun-iujuring any being, is 
the root principle of this religion which is without 
beginning and without end. Maliavira, the last 
Tirthaukara, came 22uo years ago. 

Though the Jains are divided into the two sects, 
called Digatnharis and Shvclamhaiis, they have 
no difference of opinion in essential points, except 
only in some minor matters of rites and ceremonies. 
The Shvetambaris hold that the Tirthankaras used to 
wear clothes, and the Digamluris maintain that they 
did 110I use any clothes at all. 

Brahmoism (The New Dispensation) 

By Krok. Bknoykmira Nath Sun (Calcutta). 

The object of the New Dispensation set 
forth bv Kesiiuh Chinnier Sen, who claimed as 
being only one of its apostles, is : ( n To reconcile 

and harmonise the various systems of religion 
in the world. (2) To make all churches iu the 
Hast and the West one undivided and universal 
Church of God. (3) To trace the unity of all 
Dispensations. (j) IVj trace the line of logical 
succession among all the prophets in ancient and 
modern times. (5) To reduce? the truths of all 
scriptures to one eternal and unwritten scripture, 
(ft) To establish universal brotherhood by up- 
rooting caste. (7) To give a rational explanation 
of the symbolism ami the sacramcnialism in which 
the ideas of great minds are fossilized. (8) To 
construct the Science of Religion by adopting the 
comparative method. 

Three distinct principles of the New Dispensa- 
tion are,- (i) Immediacy, (2) Synlhelicity and 
Catholicity, and (3) Subjectivity. 

I. Immfdidi v. O11 the negative side this means 
that the New Dispensation does not recognise any 
mediator between God and man -no infallible 
book, 110 infallible church, no infallible preceptor 
(Guru) or prophet or saviour. On the positive 
side it means the possibility of God-vision, of 
communion, uud of direct inspiration. It believes 
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in (Mnircli as the Sangha, prophets as inspired 
spiritual geniuses, and believes in scriptures 
“ so far as they are records of the wisdom, 
jvotion and piety of inspired geniuses and of (lie 
alings of God's special providence in the 
Ivalion of nations, of which records only the 
iiil is God's hut the letter man's." There is 
thing supernatural, or occult, or esoteric about 
iod-visiou ” and “ hearing God." ; hut it is the 
jting between God seeking man and man seek- 
ing God; it is Love responding to Love; it is the 
attainment of the Highest in man, —the infinite, 
eternal Bliss. This is the simple doctrine of Prayer, 
and of Salvation as taught by the New Dispensation. 

II. Synthetici/v ami Catholicity. The spirit of 
spiritual wisdom which seeks the < )ne in the many, 
is t he spriril of the New Dispensation. It does not 
believe in uniformity, but in unity in the midst of 
variety. So far as social customs, and religious 
ceremonials and methods are concerned, each 
community must go through its own natural course 
of evolution, but in the till ness of time, the highest 
ideals of life will no longer he Hindu or (-lirislian, 
or Buddhist Ac., hut the common possession of all ; 
and in this sense there will lie one Universal ('liiirch. 

III. Subjectivity : The world we live in is 
essentially a spiritual world, -matter itself is 
nothing hut a manifestation of spirit. The whole 
interpretation of the world and of life, therefore, 
depends upon the development of our spiritual 
consciousness, when (lod becomes a reality, and 
all tin; personalities and phenomena in the religious 
evolution of man become spiritual realities. 

The New Dispensation makes no distinction 
between the church and the home, between Sunday 
and oilier days, between the most necessary and 
ordinary occupations of life and acts of worship. 1 1 
is from this point of view that it interprets Baptism 
and the Kucliarist, the Arati and the f/o/mi cere- 
mony. It does not encourage a multiplication of 
ceremonials itself; hut it endeavours to enter into 
their spiritual significance as sanctioned by all 
religions. 

Brahmoism (Adi Samaj) 

By Satyknijka Nath Tauokk Ksy. (Calcutta) 

( Th is th is is is wr itten in Bengali.) 
Nowhere do we find the worship of idols in the 
Vedas. The early Vedic sages used to realise the 
presence of God in Nature. They worshipped 
the one Kternal, All-knowing and All-blissfui God 
as separate Gods (l)evas), dwelling in the sun, the 
moon, clouds, air. water Ac. Kvery where they found 
the power, glory and beauty of these Devas 
manifested in Nature, and worshipped them with 
Vedic Mantras. Towards the end of the Vedic 
period, in place of the*e verses of praise and 
simple offerings of articles of worship, there were 
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introduced elaborate ritualistic processes, which 
aimed more and mole for the satisfaction of 
desires, a particular form of worship being associa- 
ted with die gain of a particular object, and su 
on. The Brahmans only being entitled to perform 
these services for the other castes, did their best 
to maintain their high status with the initiation of 
more and more ceremonials. '1’lius when the 
simple and easy worship of the Vedas became 
transformed into a worthless and higlilv ceremonial 
system, the sages of the l-panishads gave out 
that the Vedas and other Shastras treat of the 
A para Vi dy a, or Inferior knowledge; the Para 
Vidva, or the Highest Knowledge, alone can lead 
to the Kternal Truth. Being dissatisfied with the 
ceremonial worship they went into the woods to 
meditate and attain to the knowledge of Truth; 
and there engrossed in the meditation of Biahmaii 
they realised the Highest Self, the Paiamalmaix 
installed in their heart, and found bliss supreme. 

It was natural for primitive man to attribute divine 
qualities to objects of Nature; later on, with tin: 
increase of knowledge the idea of Oiie-uess lim- 
ning through apparent diversity in the universe 
was felt. 'Flie sages of the Gpanishuds realised tins 
universal Oiio-ncss ill the light of their knowl- 
edge, and as they came to see the soul within, by the 
concentration of their minds free from all worldly 
attachments, they perceived the intimate relation 
between the soul and God. Here commenced the 
knowledge of Vedanta. Thus they found only the 
One, through the many they reached to the One, 
the I’arnniatman. the resting place of all t lie Atmans, 
and they called Him the One Indivisible Brahman. 
But in those days the people in general being 
enveloped in the darkness of ignorance were 
considered incompetent to learn this 1 ligheM Truth ; 
hence the balance of society was adjusted by allow- 
ing these common people to continue with their 
ceremonial worships and sacrifices for their pros- 
perity in this world and l ho next, while those who 
sought the I Ugliest Knowledge, abandoned the woihl, 
went to the forests and there occupied themselves 
with meditations to realise the Brahman. 

Here the writer says that the time has come 
when that Knowledge of the Brahman has to be 
preached broadcast among the people, and that the 
Bralimo Samaj is prewired to do this. “ The 
Vedic people worshipped the objects of Nature, the 
Upanishadic sages worshipped the Indivisible 
Brahman in the woods, and now we by the grace 
of God will worship Him in our homes. Bralnno- 
ism is not for Samiyasins, hut for householders. 
Keep to your homes, worship the God, and look 
alter your parents, wife, children, relatives and 
friends. This is the Sanatan Bralimo Dhanua." 
:o:- 

j,To be continued;. 
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CORRESPONDENCE : A WARX 1 XC. 

Rev. Swamiji, 

Tkf K'li/hikiishiiti .1 fission being :i Rival boon 
to India ami Humanity at huge, il is quite naliir.il 
tliat the Swainijis belonging to the Mission are 
welcomed everywhere, and much interest and 
applet ialion are shown to tlie many spiritual and 
prut iical works carried on by the Mission, in a 
quite sellless, benevolent and philanthropic way. 

A few months ago a Swain i had been brio, 
and told ns that he had been sent by the Ruina- 
kiislma Mission in which he belonged, lo collect 
funds for the propaganda work of the Mission in 
China anti for the upkeep o! the free* dispensaries of 
tin: Mission in India, lie told us further, that the 
money given to him in aid of the above funds 
will appear with the names of the donors in the 
Pialuiddha Hharata." He gave out his name as 
“ Swaini Swarupananda " and also staled that he 
was the translator of tin. 1 (lila which is appearing 
in ihe pages of the " Pr.ibuddha bltar.ila.” Conse- 
quently I tillered Rs. fifty lowauls his so-called 
funds, and «\t his request I gave many letters tf >f 
introduction to my friends and neighbours to help 
bini in his laudable endeavours. lie collected 
luis of money and went away. Now J bear 
from many qu.iilors, that he is again going about 
on a similar sort of business. Having minutely 
searched all the numbers of the *’ Prahuddha 
bli.uaia,” and not finding any mention of the above 
funds, niv siispi« ions art: amused about this man. 
and I beg lo tlraw yimr attention to this matter 
w> as to be assured of the truth. 

Most respectfully yours, 

K. S. Railing wala V. 

Vatlia (Kathiawad). 

r b is needless to slate in this connection that 
the person mentioned in the correspondents 
letter is a fraud. We shall wain the public not to 
trust anyone with donation for any of our works 
unless they can show the letter of authority signed 
by the rrosidenl, with the special Seal of the Kama- 
krishna Mission, as announced a few years ago. 

We shall be much thankful lo our Indian 
Dailies and Weeklies for their publishing this 
important matter in the interest of the public at 
large. Editor, rrabuddha lihuruta.J 


NEWS ANI) MISCELLANIES 

(CUl.l.KI) ANI) CONDK.NSKD FROM VARIOUS SOUKCKS) 

Tin total hag during Sir John Hewett’s recent 
shooting tour amounted to forty-live tigers. 

Tiik original capital of tlu: Standard ( )il Com- 
pany was fifty six million dollars, and the earnings 
between i Sip; and lyny were 570 millions. 

Tiik late Itahu (Jnbiudachandra Dhar of Colntola, 
Calcutta, has bequeathed properly woitli about 
Rs. 4.00.1 'i»j. for the establishment of a Hindu 
Free School in Calcutta, and for other charities. 

Rkports of the Swaini Paramananda's work in 
Hosion are \eiy encouraging. “Classes interested 
in Vedanta.” says the /W, “ have been organised 
in boston, Waltham, Newton, Milton and Lynn." 

Wk are glad to learn that on the occasion of 
the last convocation of the Calcutta Cniversity, 
among the recipients of the degree of M. A. 
were two ladies, one of whom stood second among 
the successful candidates in English. 

Information has been received in Calcutta of 
the deaili at Rio de Janeiro of Colonel Suresh 
Chandra lliswas, the well-known Bengali Army 
Officer of the Brazilian Republic. His death look 
place as tar back 11s the 22nd of September, iqos, 
but the news did 110L reach India before 44 months 
had lolled a wav. 

Tiik largest bullock in the word is being sent by 
a stockbreeder in Southern Albeita to the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exhibition at Seattle. Although only 
three years old this animal stands six feet high, 
is eleven feel two inches long, and measures eight 
feet eight inches round the girth and six feet on 
the hips. The owner has refused /S 00 offered 
for the animal. 

From the 41 Star of the East ** a monthly journal 
published from Sydney, Australia, and edited by 
Sister Avabamia, we are glad to learn that the 
Vedanta work carried on by the Sister is progress- 
ing there. During her recent tour in New Zealand 
she has been able to organise three dubs for the 
the study of Vedanta. Her last letter appears in 
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the April number being written from Dunedin, 
“almost the most southern part in the world/' 
where the people as well as die daily press have 
shown great interest in the Vedanta work. 

Swam i Xirmnlannndnji is now holding regular 
classes on Raja Yoga every Sunday at the Rilina- 
krishna Math, Bangalore t'iiy. At the requests of 
many ot the educated and influential people of the 
place he intends to open classes in the Canton- 
ment also. 

On the 2yth of May the Swatniji went to 
Tinncvelly, and presided over the sixth annual 
gathering of Sadhus at Kiirukkudurai. Swanii 
Ninualananda delivered his inaugural address in 
Knglisli oil “The (Icneral Aspects of Hinduism. " 
The next morning he addressed the large assem- 
blage on “Who is a Sadlm." It was very interesting 
as it poiuLed out the real characteristics of a sage 
as distinguished from the quacks and charlatans 
that pass for such. In the evening Swanii Nirmala- 
nauda discoursed in a very impressive manner oil 
“ Karma and l-pasana.” On Monday he delivered 
a truly edifying lecture on ‘Symbolism of the 
caste marks/* adopted by the different Hindu sects, 
and explained in a very interesting maimer the 
origin and significance of “ Thinmamnin/' In 
the evening the Swami Ninualananda again gave an 
entrancing lecture in Knglisli on “The Human 
Soul." On the 2nd June, he left lor Madras, and 
was given a hearty send-off by the elite of the local 
nobility and gentry, lie resumed his work in 
Bangalore ou the 51I1 of June. 

Tiik Swanii Abhcdananda has been delivering 
class lectures at the Vedanta Society of London. 
I11 Paris he had greater success this year and many 
influential people joined his classes there. The 
following is taken from an interview which appeared 
in The Weekly / )is/>, 7 leh , London, May 16th : — 

A picturesque Hindu philosopher, the* Swanii 
Abhcdananda, has coine to London to leach Kastcrn 
secrets of health to the Western world. There is 
nothing of the charlatan or hypnotist about the 
Swanii. He is a handsome man, apparently 
about forty. No mystical mannerisms are his. 

“ Vedanta/* said the Swanii, “ is a old as the 
world, and much older than the Western world. 
Jt dates back thousands of centuries, and is the 


greatest wonder-working system ever known to 
mankind. It is man’s best friend in lime of distress J 
it is most comforting in sorrow, and it uplifts the 
soul above all the troubles, anxiety, and worry 
arising from failure in business. No other religion 
teaches so perfect a method of gaining self-control, 
peace and happiness.” The means of realising 
this blissful condition is claimed to he scientific 
breathing as taught by the Swami to the clients of 
both seXes who flock to his classes and enrol them- 
selves as students. Some of these devotees asserted 
that they had reaped incalculable benefits from the 
Swami’s methods, lie himself looks the embodi- 
ment of all that he guarantees to his disciples. 

“ By proper breathing exercises," said the Swami, 
44 21 man may develop sufficient will-power to counter- 
act even the forces of gravitation. He could also 
withdraw his subtle self, what some call his astuil 
self, from his body while reclining on a couch, and 
literally stand aside and look at his body lying there. 
To suspend the action of the heart ami pulse for 
some seconds is one of the simplest feats. 1 teach 
the fundamental principles of t'hrisiian Science, 
which have been taught in India for ages, with the 
difference, that scientific breathing, as opposed to 
mere faith, is the means I employ. Sell-cure is 
easy by the religion of Vedanta. It is possible 
by employing the correct breathing exercise to 
withdraw the mind's attention entirely from the 
locality of the (bodily) pain, thereby conquering it 
as completely as if ail anirsi belie had been used. 
There is nothing that psychical societies have 
discovered which cannot ho accomplished by 
following my method of breathing. All the .student 
has to do is to practise half an hour twice a day, 
and perfect health of mind and body will result. 
By breathing exercises I mean that process by 
which control of the motion of the lungs and nerve 
centres and command over the vital energy can he 
obtained. The Yogi declares that the practice of 
scientific breathing will bring whatever result is 
desired, whether physical, psychical, or spiritual." 

The Swami attached no great importance to diet 
or temperance in food or drink, (liven a well- 
trained will and a mastery over the rejuvenating 
art of breathing, all other things were of minor 
importance. The will became a soil of alchemist, 
that made everything minister to the best interests 
ol the body anil the highest interebtb of the mind. 
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XVIII. 25. 

Wpfri The consequence qfif loss ( of power and 
wealth ) fifcrf injury ( to others ) ( one's own ) 

ability qr and qpftt* without heeding WfcHt 
through delusion 7* which action is 

undertaken 93 that TPrir Tdmasic 7*7% is de- 
clared ( to be ). 

That action is declared to be Tdmasic 
which is undertaken through delusion, with- 
out heed to the consequence, loss ( of power 
and wealth), injury (toothers) and (one’s 
own ) ability. 






XVIII. 26. 


fgTV&it: Who is freed from attachment S T Hgq r j f 
non-cgotistic 'J*3**rnPEPTPw endued with fortitude 
and enthusiasm ftTSPrfttaraP in success or failure 
firfforc: unaffected Tflfir an agent Siitvic 

7*7% is called. 


An agent who is free from attachment, 
noil-egotistic, endued with fortitude and 
enthusiasm, and unaffected in success or 
failure, is called Satvic. 


sfcrtarfera: q fttf i fSd : 11**11 

XVIII. 27. 

Crdt Passionate Tifasrirg: desiring for the fruits 
of action <55^: greedy nNuRcffP malignant 
impure ( easily ) affected by elation 

or dejection Tflff ( such ) an agent rrsrer: Rajasic 
ifaftffrr is called. 

He who is passionate, desiring for the fruits 
of action, greedy, malignant, impure, easily 
elated or dejected, such an agent is called 
Rajasic. 

‘ Elated or dejected — at the success or failure of 
the action in which he is engaged.] 

miRr: «rwr tot fr qrfEraftnrcr . 11 
faqrO * vrit ?n»w n*q|| 

XVIII. 28. 

*3*;: Unsteady vulgar arrogant 

Wt dishonest malicious Iraqi indolent 


desponding procrastinating q and 

tRtfr (such) an agent tlPTCT Timasic is 

called. 

Unsteady, vulgar, arrogant, dishonest, 
malicious, indolent, desponding and pro- 
crastinating, such an agent is called Tamasic. 

5$#$ igTtsfa g nr qfe i f q 4 ^ n 
sfhRmnra^nr g wfr t vfaw hhh 

XVIII. 29. 

tFta7 O Dhananjaya 5%: of intellect ij%: of 
fortitude *r 77 and also 3173: according to the Gunas 
ftfrc triple severally qftftnr exhaustively 

7t*77f7 as I declare %7 the distinction hear 
(thou). 

Hear thou the triple distinction of intellect 
and fortitude, according to the Gunas, as I 
declare them exhaustively and severally, 
O Dhananjaya. 

[ Dhananjaya : the conqueror of wealth — human 
and divine, earthly and celestial; an epithet of 
Arjuna.] 

sriflr ^ ftif% =?t unrro* 11 

tfa wNf 5%: qrtr qnfMSr $0 

XV11I. 30. 

TTif O P&rtha the path of work f%q rf% the 

path of renunciation ^ and right and 

wrong action qrTTTO fear and fearlessness 74 
bondage Thg 1 liberation and tt which knows 
m that qrfaMft Satvic ffa: intellect. 

That which knows the paths of work and 
renunciation, right and wrong action, fear and 
fearlessness, bondage and liberation, that 
intellect, O P&rtha, is SAtvic. 

[Fear Liberation — the cause of fear and 

the cause of fearlessness ; similarly, the cause of 
bondage and the cause of liberation. ] 

w ^ qmr 11 

w qureanfrer fe sfir. qi?r 11^*11 

XVIII. 31. 

O Partha «nr by which qif Dharma 
Adharmaqtf right action wrong action and 

qqqnq in a distorted way rptHlftT apprehends *ff 
that rprcft Rajasic ffqs intellect. 
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[ Chap. 18. Slokas 31-38 


That which has a distorted apprehension 
of Dharma and its opposite, and also of right 
action and its opposite, that intellect, O 
FArtha, is RAjasic. 

«rari m amrrorr II 
qpfiqhc gftr. m qri mntft h 

XVIII. 32. 

O P&rtha qr which Adharma qi| 

Dharma as regards things 

fiw/NR perverted and flip BTT in darkness WfCT 
enveloped m that intellect 3R*ft Tamasic. 

That which enveloped in darkness regards 
Adharma as Dharma and views all things 
in a perverted light, that intellect, O PArtha, 
is Tamasic. 

fsrr *nn vjt?^ n 

ht qr 4 33 

XVIII. 33- 

qmfr o Partha igiR through Yoga 
unswerving 3RT by which (by) fortitude IR> 
HT %f^RRRT : the functions of the mind, the Prdna 
and the senses YRKVI (one) regulates QJ that vjfif: 
fortitude Sat vie. 

The fortitude by which the functions of the 
mind, the Prana and the senses, O Partha, 
are regulated, that fortitude, unswerving 
through Yoga, is Satvic. 

«nrr 3 vfaninhc ypn wwtei* 11 
st#h wnifi <n*r 113*11 

XVIII. 34. 

qpJ 0 P&rtha O Arjuna vn by which 

tjSETT (by) fortitude 5 but ^^Rprf^ Dharma, desire 
and wealth (one) regulates ro*R from attach- 

ment iffifffiftt desirous of the fruit of action 3T 
that tgft: fortitude TOftft Rajasic. 

But the fortitude by which one regulates 
( one’s mind ) to Dharma, desire and wealth, 
desirous of the fruit of each from attachment, 
that fortitude, O Partha, is Rajasic. 

*pit wit sr « 

*t feguft JWT *fir. m qtf annfr 113x11 
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XVIII. 35. 

qpj O PArtha jifar: a stupid man m by which 
Wt sleep urt fear grief fqfflrt despondency 
«T^E[ overweening conceit qr? and also ir not 
Rrwfir gives up rn that tjfir: fortitude ITRrft 
Tamasic. 

That by which a stupid man does not give 
up sleep, fear, grief, despondency and also 
overweening conceit, that fortitude, O Partha, 
is TAmasic. 

[ Does not give up sleep frV., — is inordinately 
addicted lo sleep Ac., regarding these to be 
only proper.] 

wwrcrnpnl «rar 3 :mm * fspreKfe 11301 

XVIII. 36. 

O bull of the BhAralas fqpftv now 
firftqf ihreefold gxjf happiness 5 and if from Me 
qrqj hear «R- in which 3raffiP3( by habit learns 
to enjoy jsqjfcr the end of pain ^ and Riwaft 
(he) attains to. 

And now hear from Me, O bull of the 
llharatas, of the threefold happiness. That 
happiness which one learns to enjoy by habit, 
and by which one conics to the end of pain ; 

113*11 

XVIII. 37- 

Which that isftf at first fqqp poison like 
qfRTR at the end 3TWTO3 like nectar WTRffcr- 
TOR^r born of the purity of intellect due to Self- 
realisation Vl that happiness cnfR«R Satvic 
is declared (to be). 

That which is like poison at first, but like 
nectar at the end ; that happiness is declared 
to be SAtvic, born cf the translucencc of 
intellect due to Self-realisation. 


qftnrrft fqqfw 113^1 

XVIII. 38. 

From the contact of object with 
sense spr which ttw that TOf at first like 

nectar qftqn% at the end fro poison f* like q? 

Bliarata 
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that gift happiness writ Rijasic (333 is declared 
(to be). 

. That which arises from the contact of 
object with sense, at first like nectar, but at the 
end like poison ; that happiness is declared to 
be Rajasic. 

[/// / he end like poison — because it leads to the 
deterioration in strength, vigour, colour, wisdom, 
intellect, wealth and energy.] 

V sr iftyW T W T. II 

pHt ra wmitiHi gRTTroggif g* iih« 

XVIII. 39. 

ftf ISTHWHrcWr Arising from Rff sleep ’SffTCTO 
indolence and SRTC*' miscomprehension sp; what 
happiness qpr in the beginning in the 

sequel and Tnwffi: of self iftpt delusion ?pg[ that 
Tdmasic TCnpt is declared (to be). 

Tliat happiness which begins and results 
in self-delusion arising from sleep, indolence 
and miscomprehension, that is declared to be 
Tainasic. 

*r arfar 5*1: 11 

srifa*rij^ llttoii 

XVIII. 40. 

ffip re ri’ On earth in heaven qg or among 
the Devas jg: again ggr that entity g no 
srffcr there is spgr which (by) these horn 

of Prakriti ftp*: ( by ) three ( by ) Gunas 51ft 
devoid of TORT is* 

There is no entity on earth, or again in 
heaven among the Devas, that is devoid of 
these three Gunas, born of Prakriti. 

grcmrefcwfeq r q&riQi ^ tor 11 

*wtfiiF sfaw i fa iw?ii 

Will. 41. 

TOTT O scorcher of foes of 

Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas of 

Shudras ^ as also wrirfor duties fTCftipft: born 
of (their) own nature ijfjf: according to the Gunas 
are distributed. 

Of Brdhmanas and Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, 
as also of Shudras, O scorcher of foes, the 
duties are distributed according to the Gunas 
born of their own nature. 


[ According to the Karma or habits and ten- 
dencies formed by desire, action and association 
in the past life manifesting themselves in the 
present as effects. Or, nature (Svavdba) may here 
mean the MHy 4 made up of three Gunas, the 
Prakriti of the Lord.] 

<nft *jrr: <rNi qrfo c rjrafor H 
favRurfeR* iunrir qnm ww iiv**h 

XVIII. 4*. 

Wf: Control of mind *ip control of the senses 
W austerity *frt“ purity forbearance VTT 3 T 4 
uprightness *TR knowledge f%gH realisation 
belief in a hereafter qnf also ^ and OTPHr 
born of the nature srgfti* (are) the duties of 
Br&hmanas. 

Control of mind and senses, austerity, 
purity, forbearance, and also uprightness, 
knowledge, realisation, belief in a hereafter,— 
these are the duties of Brahmanas, born of 
( their own ) nature. 

*T1TT ^f?n*TIFT II 

srsnfrwroirw ^rarnnrac iiv^ii 

XVIII. 43. 

Prowess W* boldness vjfip fortitude *TW 
dexterity 5^ in battle ^ anil also qrTOPPT 
not flying 3PT generosity sovereignty «er 

and born of the nature ^p*T of Kshatriyas 

the duties. 

Prowess, boldness, fortitude, dexterity, and 
also not flying from battle, generosity and 
sovereignty are the duties of Kshatriyas, born 
of ( their own ) nature. 



<rfHWR*rt SU^TTR W TH W n t IIWII 

XVIII. 44. 

Agriculture, cattle-rearing and 
trade (TOTTO horn of the nature the duties 

of Vaishyas 35^ of a Shudra also 
of the nature of service action born of 

the nature. 

Agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade are 
the duties of Vaishyas, born of ( their own ) 
nature ; action of the nature of service is 
also the duty of Shudras, born of (their own ) 
nature. 


July *o 9 
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. &', XVIII. 45. 

##• RR Each his own star to duty vfitaf: de- 
voted ms man flftfe the highest perfection Rift 
attains engaged in his duty jiff how 

Rife perfection faft attains 99 that rn$ hear. 

Devoted each to his own duty, man attains 
the highest perfection. How engaged in his 
duty, he attains perfection, that hear, 

[ Own — according to his nature. 

The Apastamba Dharma-Shistra says: “Men 
of several castes and orders, each devoted to his 
respective duties, reap the fruits of their actions 
after death, and then by the residual Karma attain 
to births in superior countries, castes and families, 
possessed of comparatively superior Dharma, 
span of life, learning, conduct, wealth, happiness 
and intelligence.”] 

*rcr. wifo%THi kn tram n 
wffk r fafir mw: liven 

XVIII. 46. 

qtp From Whom 99MT of all beings mjfir: (is) 
the evolution In by Whom ft this (rf all 999 is 
pervaded mw man em; 4 lgr with his own duty 
(19 Him worshipping ftfe perfection 

attains. 

From Whom is the evolution of all beings, 
by Whom all this is pervaded, worshipping 
Him with his own duty, a man attains per- 
fection. 

[The highest worship to the Lord consists 
in the closest approach to Him. The veil of M iyi 
comprising Karma or habits, tendencies and 
action prevents a man from nearing the Lord, i. e., 
realising his own Self. By working out one’s 
Karma alone, according to the law of one’s being, 
can this veil be rent and the end accomplished.] 

Swnc wwfr frgqr- TOw te g aflw* n 
font nk ftferoc \m\\ 

XVIII. 47. 

ROT* (Though) imperfect one’s own 

■ Dharma CT3R9T9 well-performed TCfffa than the 
Dharma of another $919 better ( is ) ((rc wftm t 
ordained by his own nature urf the duty f ^9 doing 
WsRf* evil 9 no VfniRr (he) incurs. 

Frabuddha 


Better la- one’s : own Dharma, ( though)^ 
Imperfect, than the Dharma of another well- 
performed. He who does the duty* ordained 
by his own nature incurs no evil. 

[ As a poisonous substance does not injure the . 
worm bom in that substance, so he who does his 
Svadliarma incurs no evil.] 

WT* wrir srftefa *r ll 

witaffffetifev <ifr* i fafo i it< ii: BWU 

XVIII. 48- 

qfrftq 0 son of Kunii attended with evil 
trft though frrt with which he is born qft the 
duly «r not ‘graft one should relinquish ft for 
trafcff: all undertakings by smoke vr ft: fire 
n as by evil VfttTT' are enveloped. 

One should not relinquish, O son of Kunti, 
the duty to which he is born, though it is 
attended with evil, for all undertakings are 
enveloped by evil, as fire by smoke. 

[ Duty etc ., — this need not mean caste duty. 

All undertakings: one’s own as well as others' 
duties. 

The greatest evil is bondage and this endures 
so long as one lives in the realm of the Gunas, 
except in the case of a freed soul. All action is 
comprised in one or the other of the Gunas. Ail 
action therefore involves the evil of bondage.] 

wwssfo r- *1$* firanur faRRir* « 

<rc»if 11&11 

XVIII. 49. 

Everywhere TORgfe: whose intellect is 
unattached fe9|(HI who has subdued his heart 
ftHHff 8 whose .desires have fled 4*9Rt9 by renun- 
ciation TOT the supreme tatfefefe the perfection 
consisting in freedom from action w Rnv g fi (he) 
attains to. 

He whose intellect is„ unattached every- 
where, who has subdued his heart, whose 
desires have fled, he attains to the supreme 
perfection, consisting of freedom from action 
by renunciation. 

[ He attains renunciation.— This may also be 

interpreted as: — he attains the supreme state in 
which he remains as the actionless Self, by his 
renunciation of all actions, for which he is prepared 
by his right knowledge.]. . . . 

Bharata 
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SAYINGS OF THIS SWAML VI VlikWNANDA 


1. Man is bom to conquer nature and not 
to follow it. 

2. When volt think you are a body* you 
are apart from the universe ; when you think 
you are a stud, you are a spark from the 
great Internal Fire ; when you think you are 
the “ Atman," you are All. 

3. The will is not free- -it is a phenomenon 
bound by cause and effect — but there is some* 
tiling behind the will which is free. 

4. Strength is in goodness, in purity. 

5. The universe is objectified “ God." 

6. You cannot believe ill God until you 
believe in yourself. 

7. The root of evil is the illusion that we 
are bodies. This, if any, is the original sin. 

8. One party says, thought is caused by 
matter, and the other says, matter is caused 
by thought. both statements are wrong ; 
matter and thought are co-existent. There 
is a third something of which both matter and 
thought are products. 

9. As particles of matter combine in space, 
so uiiiul-waves combine in time. 


10. To define God is grinding the already 
ground, for lie is the only being we kno\v. # 

1 1. Religion is the idea which is raising the 
brute unto man, and man unto God. 

12. External nature is only internal nature 
writ large. 

13. The motive is the measure of your 
work. What motive can be higher than that 
you are God, and that the lowest mail is also 
God ? 

14. The observer in the psychic world needs 
to be very strong and scientifically trained. 

15. To believe that mind is all, that thought 
is all, is only a higher materialism. 

16. This world is the great gymnasium 
where we come to make ourselves strong. 

17. You cannot teach a child any more 
than you can grow a plant. All you can do 
is on the negative side-— you can only help. 
It is a manifestation from within ; it develops 
its own nature, you can only take away 
obstructions. 

18. As soon as you make a sect you protest 
against universal brotherhood. Those who 
really feel universal brotherhood do not talk 
much, but their very actions speak aloud. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 




1 * all forms of ignorance, few are at once 
so mean and so easy to fall into, as 
that of self-idealism. I low often, instead of 
aspiring upwards, we are merely worshipping 
our own past! Almost all good people 
arc conscious of a great intensity of power 
and devotion in earl)' youth. They are very 
apt to look back, for ever after, on the 
outside form which their life took at that 
period, and try ail their lives to force that 
particular form on others. True freedom 
is a thing of which very few of us have ever 
caught a glimpse ! 

Self-idealism is a very special danger at 
the present time. This is a period of the 
recapture of ideals. We are always diving 
into the past, in order to recover the thread 
of our own development. We exalt the 
name wc bear. We praise our own ancestors. 
VVe seem to laud ourselves up to the skies. 
All this, however, is meant for encourage- 
ment, not for conceit. “Children of the 
ris/iisl ” exclaims a great orator to the 
crowd before him ; but if some common man 
derives from this the idea that he is a rish/\ 
lie shows his own tamas % and nothing more. 
This was not the reaction intended by the 
orator. 

Similarly, when we say that Christ re- 
presents in Europe the Asiatic man, we mean 
the ideal of Asia, not any chance individual 
on the pavement. We must be careful to 
think clearly in this matter. Many jiersons 
propose for three hundred millions of people 
that they should practise the methods of 
JESUS, of Chaitanya, of Tukaram, and 
nothing, they say could resist them. 

Nothing could resist them ! Of course not, 
if each one of us were a Chaitanya, or a 


JESUS ! “ As a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so Ife opened not Mis mouth/' said 
the prophet of the Christ. Hut is our silence 
so eloquent as this? Only lamas makes this 
mistake! The methods of Christ will not 
bring the victory of Christ, to the man 20 ho /s 
not 67 /m/! I11 him, the dumbness of the 

sheep is mere sheepishness, not Christ-like- 
ncss. 

Again says the tamasic: Let me wait for 
the victory, then, till I am like Him! Very 
good, if self-engrossment were the way to 
become so. Hilt unfortunately for you, it is 
not ! Only the man who forgets himself for 
the victory, can ever reach Christ hood. 
Huddha died for smaller ends five hundred 
times, before it was possible for Him to be- 
come the Huddha! Each time He. forgot 
Himself, forgot life, forgot death, became 
merged in the struggle, without a thought 
beyond. In the end, He had earned the 
empire of the world, and had to renounce 
the certainty of that, in order to mount the 
step beyond, that made Him the vessel of 
compassion to the soul. 

Each man has his own stepping-stones 
across the river of Maya. From stone 
to stone, one step at a time, we go. Our 
whole soul must be in the next step. Not 
for most of us to reach the Absolute now : 
for most of us, only the immediate end, 
whatever it be, and for that, to forget self! 
Only through action can we rise to that which 
is beyond action. 

The world is full of causes for which a 
man may give his all. Ladders of rope by 
which we may draw ourselves up, to the 
mnkti at present out of sight. Many souls 
many planes ; not for all souls a single gospel. 
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Only thronpfli all runs the great law, by 
renunciation alone, by forgetfulness of self, 
docs man rise to the Supreme Goal. 

If we really forget self, any good-not-our- 
own will appeal to us. The good of others 
as an end in itself will become an appetite in 
11s. We shall spend no time arguing as to 
thenries and ideals, methods and plans. We 
shall live for the good of others ; we shall 
merge ourselves in the struggle. The battle, 
the soldier, and the enemy will become one. 
Ours only the right to action, ours never the 
fruit of action ! 

Rut not as having already attained ! Ages 
of strenuous activity are the opportunity of 
many to reach God-consciousness. We pant 
for the ordeal, we thirst for active service — 
not that we are already fit, but that by 
facing the cannon's mouth we may become 
fit. 14 By pouring himself like an oblation on 
the fire of battle, by remaining unterrified in 
moments of great terror, has Duryodhana 
attained to this felicity ! " How knightly is the 
commendation ! How heroic the path ! 


“Things are not. bettered, but ive are 
bettered, by making changes in them,' 1 said 
the Swami Vivckauanda. 

So the world is a school, a gymnasium for 
the soul. Humanity is not a great hall of 
mirrors, in which a single figure is reflected 
again and again, here well, and badly there. 
God yearns to achieve Himself supremely, 
and differently, in each 011c of us. All that 
we may take from the Pattern-Lives is the 
law that guided them, the aim for which they 
toiled. Renunciation ! Renunciation ! Re- 
nunciation ! In the panoply of renunciation 
plunge thou into the ocean of the unknown. 
Accept the exigencies of thy time, the needs 
of thy place, as the material out of which the 
soul is to build its own boat for the great 
journey. Think not that it can copy exactly 
any that lias gone before. To them, look 
only for the promise that where they have 
succeeded thou shalt not utterly fail. Then 
build, and launch. Set out to find — Thyself! 
And let thy going-forth be as a bla^e of 
encouragement to those who have yet to 
depart ! 


| COPYRKi HTKI). | 
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XXIX. 

MONASTKTSM AND MARRIAGE 
( Continued from page I2j ) 

Tjf E never attacked a social ideal. He told 
* A me, a day or two before I landed in 
England, on my return there in 1899, that I 
must take back while in the West, as though I 
had never dropped them, the social ideals of 
Europe. To him, in Europe or America, the 
married woman was not less in honour than 
the unmarried. Some missionaries on board 
the ship, during this voyage, were displaying 
silver wedding-bracelets bought from Tamil 


women in the stress of famine ; and the talk 
ran on the superstitious dislike of wives, 
East and West, to the removal of the wedding- 
ring from finger or wrist. “You call it a 
superstition ? ” exclaimed the Swami, in low 
pained tones of astonishment, 44 You cannot 
sec the great ideal of chastity, behind ? ” * 

The institution of marriage, however, was 
always seen by him in its relation to the 

* The i -li;i>tity of the wife as Hi ml us think of if. is a word 
that con in »ies not only fsiithfuliios to one :i lone, but also 
HHurtiryiHu faithfulness. In this ideal, there is 110 room 
for the slightest ti actual Ion of distaste, 
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ideal of spiritual freedom. Aiul freedom, in 
the Eastern sense, must be understood not 
as the right to do, but the right to refrain 
from doing — that highest inaction which 
transcends all action. 41 Against marriage, in 
order to rise beyond marriage, v> lie admitted 
one day, in argument, “ I have nothing to 
say.” The perfect marriage was, to his 
thinking, of the type that lie had seen in his 
Master, in his brother Vogananda, and in his 
disciple Swarupananda. And these were 
what would in other countries have been 
regarded as merely nominal. “ You see there 
#’/f a difference of outlook on this point ! ” he 
said once, discussing the question, “the West 
regards marriage as consisting in all that lies 
beyond the legal tie, while in India it is 
thought of as a bond thrown by society 
round two people, to unite them together for 
all eternity, Those two must wed each other, 
whether they will or not, in life after life. 
Each acquires half of all the merit of the 
other. And if one seems in this life to have 
fallen hopelessly behind, it is for the other 
only to wait and beat time, till lie or she 
catches up again ! ” 

Sri Ramakrishna, it was said, had always 
referred to marriage as a special, and to the 
monastic life as a universal, service. In this 
lie was, one supposes, alluding only to 
marriages of the very highest type. And this 
was clearly the determining concept of 
celibacy, or bmlnuncharyti, in the Swaini's 
own mind, lie called souls to take this vow 
as if he were calling them to the most honour- 
able of warfare. He regarded a monastic 
Order as 11 an army” behind a leader, and the 
teacher whose followers were all citizens and 
householders, as without an army. There 
Could be no comparison, in his mind, between 
the strength of a cause that had, and one that 
had not, this support. 

Vet in marriage itself, he was not wholly 
unable to see a career for the soul. I can 
never forget Ills story of ail old couple who 
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were separated, after fifty years of companion- 
ship, at the doors of the workhouse. ‘What!’ 
exclaimed the old man, at the dose of the 
first day, ‘Can’t I see Mary and kiss her 
before she goes to sleep? Why, I haven’t 
missed doing that at night, for fifty years ! * 

“ Think of it ! ” said the Swami, glowing with 
the thought of an achievement so high, 
“Think of it! Such self-control and steadi- 
ness as that, AKK mukti\ Marriage itself had 
been the path for those two souls ! " 

He held, with unfaltering strength, that the 
freedom to refrain from marriage, if she 
wished, ought to be considered as a natural 
right of woman. A child, whose exclusive 
leaning to the devotional life was already 
strongly marked before she was twelve, had 
once appealed to him for protection against 
proposals of alliance that were being made by 
her family. And he, by using his influence 
with her father, and suggesting increased 
dowers for the younger daughters, had been 
successful in aiding her. Years had gone by, 
but she was still faithful to the life she lud 
adopted, with its long hours of silence and 
retirement ; and all her younger sisters were 
now wedded. To force such a spirit into 
marriage would in his eyes have been a 
desecration, lie was proud, too, to count up 
the various classes,— of child-widows, wives 
of kttlin Brahmins, rare cases of the uiidmvered, 
and so on— \riio represent the unmarried 
woman in Hindu society, 

lie held that the faithfulness of widows 
was the very pillar on which social institutions 
rested. Only lie would have liked to declare 
as high an ideal for man as for woman in 
this respect. The old Aryan conception of 
marriage, symbulised in the fire lighted at 
marriage, and worshipped morning and 
evening by husband and wife together, pointed 
lo no inequality of standards or responsibilities 
as between the two. Rama, in the epic 
of Valmiki, had been as true to Sita, as Sita 
to him, 
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The Swami was not unaware of the exis- 
tence of social problems, in connection with 
marriage, in all parts of the world. “ These 
unruly women,” he exclaims, in the course of 
a lecture in the West, “ from whose minds 
the words ‘bear and forbear 1 are gone for 
ever ! ” lie could admit, also, when continu- 
ance in a marriage would involve treachery 
to the future of humanity, that separation 
was the highest and bravest course for husband 
or wife to take. In India he would constant- 
ly point out that Oriental and Occidental 
ideals needed to he refreshed by one another. 
He never attacked social institutions as such, 
holding always that they had »n»vn up out 
of a desire to avoid some evil which their critic 
was possibly too headstrong to perceive. 
Hut he was not blind to the over-swing of the 
pendulum, in one direction or the other. 

“ There is such pain in this country !” he said 
one day in India, speaking of marriage by 
arrangement instead of by choice. “ Such 
pain! Some, of course there must always 
have been, Hut now the sight of Kumpeans, 
uitli their different customs, has increased it, 
Society knows that there is another way ! ” 
“We have exalted motherhood, and you wife- 
hood,” he said again, to a Kumpean, “and I 
think both might gain by some interchange.” 

Again, there was the dream that he re- 
counted on board ship, “in which I heard two 
voices discussing the marriage-ideals of the 
Hast and the West, and the conclusion of the 
whole was, that there was something in each 
with which as yet, the world could ill afford to 
part.” It was this conviction that led him to 
spend so much time examining into differences 
of social ideals, as between Hast and West, 

“In India,” lie said, “the wife must not 
dream of loving even a son as she loves her 
husband. She must be Safi. But the husband 
ought not to love his wife as he does Ids 
mother. Hence a reciprocated affection is 
not thought so high as one umvturncd. U is 
‘'shopkeeping.” The joy of the contact of 


husband and wife is not .admitted in India. 
This we have to borrow from I lie West. Our 
ideal needs to be refreshed by yours. And 
you, in turn, need something of our devotion 
to iii<)thcr!i.>.).l. <> 

Hut the overwhelming thought that his 
very presence carried home to the mind was 
of the infinite superiority of that life which 
seeks only the freedom of the soul and the 
service of all, to that which looks for comfort 
and the sweetness of home. He knew well 
enough the need that great workers may feel, 
of being encircled by suboidinatcd human 
lives. “ You need not mind,” he said once, 
turning to a disciple with great tenderness 
and compassion, “You need not mind, if 
these shadows of home and marriage cross 
your mind sometimes, liven to me, they 
come now and again ! ” And again, hearing 
of an expression of intense loneliness on the 
part of a friend, lie exclaimed “ livery worker 
feels like that at times ! ” 

(To be continued ), 
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By Swam 1 Ramakkisiixaxaxda 

O take up the question of eclipses 
mentioned in our last lecture. What is an 
eclipse? We hear from our modern teachers 
that solar eclipse takes place when the moon 
crosses the line that joins the sun and the 
earth ; and lunar eclipse occurs when the 
shadow of the earth crosses over the moon. 
Hut from our Hmanas. which are the com- 
mentaries on the eternal science, the Veda, 
we learn that the eclipse is caused by a demon 
called Rahu. Most people think this latter 
view to be purely mythological or false. Hut 
let us examine the assertion before we hastily 
arrive at a decision. 

If we study more deeply into the matter, 
we shall (ind that in reality both of these 
explanations are correct, only one is material- 
istic and the other idealistic. Modern 
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science looks upon the earth as soulless. 
Accoiding to it, all the works of nature are 
carried on by purely mechanical forces, by 
dead blind forces; so modern science gives 11 s 
a universe that is without life or soul, ail 
inanimate and unintelligent universe. But 
the Veda or the eternal science tells a 
different story. It tells us that the earth 
is a living thing. I have a body and in 
that no one is living except myself. 1 am 
existing in the legs, I am existing in the eyes, 
it is I who exist in the ears, in the hands, 
in every limb and organ. 1C very portion of 
my hotly is pervaded by me. If I touch your 
leg I touch you, if I touch your head, I also 
touch you and no one else, tlo I not ? In the 
same way, this whole universe is pervaded 
bv a soul, and in every part of it this soul 
exists. There is no part where it is not ; and 
just as this body is pervaded by one soul and 
only one, so only one soul pervades the 
universe. Also, as the body works only so 
long as I am in it, as my presence is 
absolutely necessary in order that all the 
functions of my body may go on, similarly the 
presence of (iod is absolutely necessary in 
order that all these works of nature may go 
on. Here lies the difference between modern 
science and our eternal science. One gives 
us a dead, soulless universe, and the other a 
universe pervaded with life and soul. 

Now, which would you rather have, a dead 
body or a living body? Kvcryone would 
rather have a living body. Similarly we would 
prefer to have a living universe. Take, for 
instance, our rivers, mountains, etc., the 
Ganges, the Jamima. the Can very, tile Vin- 
dhya, the Himalayas; to us they arc not 
mere streams of water, or mountain ranges, 
but we regard them as gods or goddesses, 
each representing the same Divine Being, hut 
in different names. 1C very portion, we must 
remember, is pervaded by the same soul, 
but we give different names according to the 
varying appearances and functions of the 
different objects of the universe. One part 
we call Can very, another Ganga, another 
Himalaya, but it is always the same soul 
under these different manifestations, just as 
the one soul manifests itself as hands, legs, 
ears, nose, &c\, in a man. 

We must not forget that the same soul is 
everywhere ; the same soul that is in the sun 
is also in the earth, and the ea: th has the 
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quality of attracting everything towards it. 
The sun is a sentient being, in the same way 
as our eyes are sentient so long as we live; 
and we have seen that the sun is the eye of 
the universal Being. So moon is the mind. 
What is mind? Mind is that which thinks; 
the organ of thinking is mind. How long do 
you think ? So long as you do not arrive 
at a conclusion. You see a rope and you 
take it to be a snake, then you think it may 
be a rope. Suddenly the wind makes it move 
and von conclude again that perhaps after all 
it is a snake; but you reason that the motion 
may have been due to the wind, and so 
von go on reasoning until you come to what 
it actually is. So long as you are uncertain 
concerning the nature of the thing, you 
continue to think ; but when you have once 
arrived at a definite conclusion, your thinking 
ceases. Mind is full of all sorts of doubts. 
While these doubts remain, you go on 
thinking ; when all doubts are dispelled, then 
knowledge comes. Thus mind is the source 
of all changes, like the moon. 

As you have pervaded this little universe 
of yours, this body, so this big universe is 
pervaded by the cosmic Soul. In this cosmos 
the moon sees indistinctly and the sun sees 
distinctly ; just as iu the microcosm, mind 
sees indistinctly and senses and BttiUHri 
( determinative faculty ) see clearly. There- 
fore we may reasonably conclude that what 
sees indistinctly here corresponds to that which 
sees indistinctly there; that mind corresponds 
to moon, and senses and Ihuldhi to sun. 
For example, a man comes and tells yon that 
there is a tiger iu the street and you do not 
believe him ; but when yon go there and 
actually see the tiger, then you know that it 
is true. So the senses give you clear knowl- 
edge, just as the sun reveals all things clearly ; 
and for this reason we say that the sun is the 
eye of the cosmic soul. 

Now we are in a position to understand 
the solar and lunar eclipses according to the 
eternal science. When the mind is over- 
powered by earth and earthly attractions, 
this condition goes by the name of inconti- 
nence. When you are restless, when you 
want to satisfy this desire and that, when you 
are in search after sensual pleasure, yon 
become incontinent. Your mind does not rest 
satisfied with ordinary lawful enjoyments, 
you pass the limits of morality, and you 
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become guilty of incontinence. In the same 
way, when Die earth overshadows the uni- 
versal mind, the hitler shares the same fate 
of t lie individual mind, and becomes a prey 
to incontinence. This is the lunar eclipse. 
Ami what is the solar eclipse? We have a 
solar eclipse when the moon hides the sun 
from our view ; and this means the cosmic 
mind overshadowing the cosmic senses or 
overpowering them with all sorts of mind- 
born desires. Hut this is also incontinence, 
which goes by the name of Kalin ; so it is 
Rahu who is the cause of both the solar 
eclipse and the lunar eclipse. We see, there- 
fore, that modern science docs not really 
contradict our eternal science; only, modern 
science overlooks the livint* aspect. That is 
why there seems to be a difference. 

When we study this universal Self, we see 
that the same eleven organs which we have 
in this body are also to be found in the 
cosmic body. Air is one organ of the uni- 
versal Self, water is another; so there are the 
five senses and the mind. The moon, as I 
have previously said, corresponds to our 
mind, the sun to the eye ; so space is the ear, 
and so on. Von can perhaps scarcely under- 
stand how the ears whose function is to 
perceive sound, can be only a diminutive 
form of space, which makes up the ear of the 
universal Self, lhit how does sound come 
into existence? Hy union and separation,- 
when two things are united as when I clap 
n»y hands, or when two things are torn apart, 
as when I tear a piece of cloth ; and union 
and separation are only possible in space. 
Without space no union or separation can 
take place, and without union and separation 
no sound can exist. Now, ears are ears because 
they perceive sound by having the Kuower 
behind, and sound is sound because of the 
space, behind which also there is the Kuower. 

So, again, with the nose. There can be no 
smell without material particles. If you 
want to smell, it is no use to smell water or 
air. Sometimes of course von perceive odours 
in the air, but why? Because of earthly 
particles floating in it, and the same is true 
of water. So we see that smell belongs to the 
earth, and therefore without the earth there 
could be no nose, since nose has come from 
odour. The earth knows that it is smelling ; 
it knows when it is smelling sweet and when 
it lias a bad odour, for earth has the Kuower 


behind. Therefore it is the nose of the 
universal Spirit. It is not the nose which 
smells, but the Knowing Being wholly means 
of l he nose is able to perceive odours. The 
earthly particle knows that it has got odour, 
because it has the Knowing Being always 
behind it ; for tlu-rc is no particle which is 
not pervaded by that one living Soul. There 
are innumerable sorts of earthly particles ami 
each one of them knows what smell it has. In 
the microcosm the nose is the place where you 
can perceive smell, and in the macrocosm the 
earthly particle is the place where the cosmic 
Soul has the perception of smell. 

Take water next. Without water there 
would be no taste. If von put sugar on the 
tongue when it is perfectly dry, that is, when 
no saliva is there, you will not get any taste. 
Only when the saliva mixes with the sub- 
stance, do you perceive whether a thing is 
sweet or bitter ; so this shows that without 
the help of water we will have no taste of 
anything. As water on the tongue enables 
you to know what taste is, so in the cosmic 
Self also, water brings in the idea of taste. 
Fur this reason we sav that water is the 
tongue of the universal Self, as the Kmuver 
behind it always knows what taste it has. 

In the same way the air is the skin of the 
universal Self. Bv your skin you know what 
is hard to the touch and what is soft, what 
is cold and what is hot. Now, it is the air 
which carries heat and which carries cold, and 
it gives you the idea of hardness and 
softness ; so the air must be the skin of the 
universal Spirit, who gets the idea of heat, 
cold, hardness and softness through it. 

We thus find in the universe an exact 
correspondent for every part of our body. 
The hand is presided over by India, for the 
hand is the lord of strength. When ail 
enemy attacks yon, yon at once raise your 
hand to strike; the hand is the storehouse of 
all strength. The legs are represented hy 
Upendra, or the younger brother of ludra 
( Vishnu, the All-pervading One). It is from 
the legs we get the idea of extension ; by 
going from one place to another we make out 
distance. So Vishnu is the leg of the uni- 
versal Soul ; and so on. 

Wherever there is fire burning, wherever 
there is light, there is the language of God. 
Tongue is the cause of our speech. Now, 
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what we call talking ? Yon only talk to in- 
form another of your intention. Speech is 
the vehicle of your mind. If there is no 
talkin'*, there is no illumination ; as, if there 
were no lamp in the room, there would he no 
illumination. Without language, even if I 
have knowledge, I could not communicate it 
to you, neither you to me, and there would 
be only ignorance. So we see, the language 
or l illumines juM as the lamp illumines; 
and as I know that hv talking 1 illumine, so 
the lamp also knows that it illumines, for 
there is the Know cr behind every particle 
of it. So wherever there is light, there is the 
speech of God. As by talking von illumine 
others and are illumined by them, so wherever 
there is light there is illumination. Hence 
when sun and stars etc., came into existence, 
God bewail to talk. 

We sec therefore that our senses in this 
little body have their prototypes in the 
universal body of God. From those big 
cosmic senses of God we have got these little 
senses. As from a big reset voir many little 
reservoirs can he tilied, so all these senses, all 
these little organisms have come from that 
vast organism, the infinite body of God. 
From God’s infinite nose we have got this 
finite nose, from God's infinite legs we have 
g*it these finite legs, from God's infinite hands 
we have got these finite hands, and so with 
all the senses and organs. We are the 
diminutive forms of that vast Being, and just 
as looking at a little photograph we can form 
an idea of I he person it represents, so by 
looking at man we can form some idea of 
God. We are very small, it is true, but by 
analysing one of these little gods we can 
know something of what the vast God is 
like. When you wish to know what the ocean 
is like, you cannot hope to have before you 
the whole ocean, it is too vast; but by seeing 
a small part of it von can know what the 
whole ocean is like. God is ail infinite ocean, 
in which each man is a little wave; and just 
as by analysing one portion of water from 
the ocean you can form some idea of the 
water of which the whole ocean is composed, 
so by analysing a man you can form some 
idea of God. lo know God, therefore, we 
must seek Him in man. And what mail can 
one best study , mt his own self? Hence if 
we would know God, we must know Hill] by 
analysing and studying ourselves, 
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We see then that all men are miniatures of 
little photographs of God. Hut you may 
ask, why do all these photographs differ so 
much if they are all of one Being? A 
photograph of a finite being resembles hint 
truly, because the finite man is always dear 
cut and definite; but in photographing the 
Infinite One, the photo must vary according 
to the standpoint from which it is taken, so 
each time you will get a different aspect. But 
however these various aspects may differ, in 
one aspect they all resemble, and that is 
consciousness. The same consciousness is to 
be found in the crow, in the tiger, in the 
worm and in man. This one asj>ect is 
photographed everywhere. A p| am ranees may 
vary, but the consciousness is the same. 
That consciousness is formless, and out of 
formless being all forms can be manifest, as 
out of formless sugar you can make any 
figure 3*011 choose. God not having any 
definite form, all forms belong to Him. 't hat 
cannot la: the ca<e with a definite entity, for 
it has its own definite shape. Hence, being 
formless, lie has so mam- forms. But there 
must be a connecting link lietween the form- 
ful and the formless, in order that we may 
compare them. That link is consciousness, 
In this both agree. So the photographs of 
the Infinite may vary in appearance, but 
the)* are all of the same Being, having line 
same consciousness. 

Consciousness is always one. How do yon 
know this? When I say of a thing, 11 I know' it,” 
a particular feeling comes to me ; w lien some- 
one else says he knows, the same feeling 
comes to him. Consciousness or knowl- 
edge is always accompanied by satisfac- 
tion; rmconsciou>iie>s or ignorance is always 
accompanied by dissatisfaction. In that 
feeling of satisfaction there is no difference 
between man and the lower animals. Hence 
consciousness is one, forms may be many; 
and that same consciousness of conscious 
Soul pervades all forms and makes them 
living. This is the teaching of our Scriptures. 

Thus we see that the old idea of the 
cosmos was soulful, the vuodern idea is soul- 
less. If ymi look toward the soul side you 
do not see differences. Modern science makes 
much of the form side, therefore it empha- 
sises differences ; while the old Aryan philo- 
sophers made much of the soul side, and so 
they emphasised unity. 

:o: - 
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the divine moth i? it 

I IK universe with its tilings animate ami 
inanimate, seen and unseen, lias been the 

wonder of ages. Who has brought all this into 
existence ? The answer comes from within,—’ The 
J)ivinc Mother. She created the universe out of I ler- 
self. She is ever-present in it. She* the All-pervading, 
Tills every atom of it. She Is hidden in all beings, 
the Inner-soul of all, the witness of all their actions. 
Sealed in the hearts of all, She is ihe Ruler of all 
I'reation, and all creatures are One in Her. 
Smaller than the smallest, greater than the 
greatest. She tills the universe. I he sword cannot 
pierce Her, lire cannot hum Her, water cannot 
wet Her, and wind cannot dry Her. She is 
Unseen, but All-seeing; Unheard, but All-bearing; 
Unperceived, but All-perceiving; Unknown but 
All-knowing. She is the One Seer, the One Hearer, 
the One l'erceiver, the One Knowor. She is 
i even led and yet hidden, present and yet beyond. 
She is pure truth, bliss and immortality. She is 
One without a second. Unity in Variety; Whom 
speech cannot describe. Whom mind cannot com- 
prehend, All-transcending, unbounded by space 
or time; moving without feet, giasping without 
hands, seeing without eyes, healing without ears, 
She is without cause, yet the cause of all causes, 
Ktern.il in existence. Infinite in wisdom, She 
is the Almighty t're.itor, the Preserver and the 
Hestiover of ail things. The liimameul is Her 
head : the sun and the moon Her eyes ; the quarters 
of space Her ears; Her speech the eternal Vedas; 
tin? wind Her breath. Her heart the whole 
universe. She is the Intelligence, the Moral F.aw. 
the Soul of tin. 1 universe. All gods, all worlds, all 
existences are tin eaded in Her. The whole Crea- 
tion moves towards the fulness of Her glory. The 
Oiircn of l ime. She is the Past, the Present and 
tin* Future ; She upholds the sun, the timon, the 
cai tli, the heavens, the ethereal regions. On 
I It r own never-fading canvas of M:\va She paints 
the different entities by Her Divine band. 

Such is our Divine Mother. Am I not Her 
child ? She is before me and behind tne. She is 
in my heart ; She is consciousness and intellect 
in me. She is power, peace and Shrnddha in me; 
She is hunger and thirst in me. She surrounds 
me as a laving Presence, hohls me in Her arms, 
feeds me when I am hungry, gives me drink when 
thirsty, rest when weary. She lulls me to sleep when 
I am sleepy; She gives me strength when l am 
weak, hope when l am in despair, consolation 
and peace when I am sorrowful ; O, How Merciful is 
my Mother ! And yet I forget Her ! Ibit She never 
forgets me. I may he refractory and ungrateful, 
but still my All-merciful Mother continues to love 


lne. What makes me forget Her? It Is worldli- 
ness, selfishness. How can I compier this greatest 
enemy, woildliness? The voice of the Mother 
conies, -Hy renunriation % by absolute surrender of 
every desire to the. Mother. 'Flic pleasures of the. 
senses cannot give peace; they end in bondage and 
suffering. So, let us demand nothing, seek 
nothing, avoid nothing. I.ei ns surrender our own 
selves to the Mother. Lei Her will he done I 

'This universe, the playground of all the great 
elemental forces of nature, is Inn the manifestation 
of the All-powerful energy of the Divine MoLher. 
She is the suince of all power. Whatever I do, 

I do with Her power. Mv earthly possessions are 
not mine, but Hers. It is She that makes my 
body work; it is She that consumes food into 
life blood, and guides me in even tiling. 1 am 
a child in Her arms. I know nothing, Mother 
knows everything. She knows wbaL suits me best. 
She gives me strength to overcome temptations. 
When the heart is gloomy, when 1 find none 
to soothe my woe, in whom shall I find rest but in 
Her? At whose feel shall I unburden my ‘over- 
fraught heart' but at Hers? The Mother, the 
fountain of peace and bliss, is my only solace. As 
soon as f pray to Her with child like simplicity, 
She wipes off the tears of woe and brightens up 
the gloomy heart. When I lose eailhly possessions, 
when I lose my near and dear telaiions, and am in 
need of superhuman strength to stand these calami- 
ties, It is the Divine Mother, the ocean of loving 
kindness, that comes and saves me. As soon as 
I sing Iter glory, all that is painful is taken away. 
It is because I forget Her, that temptations make 
me a slave. If I realise Her All-ruling presence 
c\ cry wlie re. if I see Her eyes, face, arms, and 
feel in every place, how can l go astray? Let 
temptations, pain and suffering tome ! Rut taking 
refuge in the lap of the Divine Mother, pi ay. 

Mother, save limit Thy helpless child," and iu! 
She sends strength and support to hear with all 
the sufferings that the world can indict. 

She is the giver nf spiiiutal life. Through 
Her grace one anjuires seif lestrainl, honesty, 
purity, devotion and tmlhfubiess. the elements that 
go to build up the edilleo of spirituality. Her true 
sou enjuvs happiness in whatever occupation he 
may be engaged, know ing iL to be I tel 1 service. 
Thl-ie I s ta^k but Is pleasant to him ; there is 
no duty but lias a religious cliartn for him. 
lie knows the world as a training- ground for ll\e 
soul and that bis earthly possessions belong not 
to him but to the Mother, and can only be enjoyed by 
apply ing them to Her service. Remembering Her 
always, he is unaffected wherever he lives, whether 
in a hovel or in a palace; and when his lime comes 
hr departs with a heart full of peace and joy. know- 
ing, horn Iki he *»d R> Her lie returny, 
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Realise the brother in all Tier objects. See 
Her beauty in the llowcrs of the spring, in the 
oceans, the mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the 
stars, the rising and setting sun, — nay in all objects 
both animate and inanimate. Every object lives, 
moves and has its being in Her. If we feci our 
Divine Mother in everything, peace, blessings 
and harmony will be ours, in the midst of the 
apparently conllicting concerns of life. If we 
rejoice in the Mother, She will reveal Herself to 
us. We shall then commune with Her, talk to 
Her, play with Her, obey and serve Iler. Let us 
forsake everything and love Her in the same 
way as the worldly-minded and the misers 
love their riches. Lot us lay down onr life 
gladly to !tbc service of the Mother, and trust in 
Her with pure devotion. Let us eschew covetous- 
ness, malice and scepticism, the threefold evil 
act of .the mind ,* abuse, untruth, back-biting and 
frivotlous talk, the fourfold evil act of speech ; 
mid ttlealin" killing, and doing immoral things, 
the threefold evil act of the body ; else our devo- 
tion cannot be accepted by the Mother. Let not 
a single affair of daily life be alienated from Her. 
Let us feel that we are in Her, of Her and for 
Her; She is ours, we arc Hers. Let our in- 
dwelling spirit harmonise with the Mother's, so 
that what She likes, that we may like also, what 
She demands, that we may freely give Her, what 
She bids us do, that we inav do as dutiful children. 
Then and then only, will Jlow a stream of pure 
spirituality which will quench the burning thirst 
in the course of our travel through the desert of 
Samsara. Let us pray : — 

“Lead kindly Mother, 'inid the 'circling gloom, 
Lead Thou iis on ; 

The night is dark, and x\v. are far from home ; 
Lead Thou us on." 

“ From the unreal lead us to the Real. 

From darkness lead us to Light. 

From death lead us to Immortality." 

It is the singing of Her glory that cleanses the 
mirror of the heart, quenches the terrible l hirst 
for the world, and tunes the mind with the infinite. 
Sing, ye brothers, the glory of the Mother, the 
Force of all forces, the J-ife of all lives. Sing, 
thou, the sun that shinest with Her effulgence ; 
sing, thou, the sea that heavest with Her power ; 
sing, thou, the tlower that smilcsl with Her beauty ; 
sing, ye, all living creatures tlr.il “walk, swim, 
creep or fly " ; sing, ye, all Creation, the glory of 
the Divine Mother ! 

flail, hail to .Mother a million times, 

Hail unto Mother, again and again; 

Prostrate in hunt. Mother, prostrate behind, 

\Vc prostrate to Thee on every side, O All ! 

An naoa Prasad Ghosh. 


TIIIC CONVENTION’ OV RELIGIONS 
, IN INDIA 
( Continued from />t:ge i j./. ) 

Christianity 

By Rkv. IIkrhkkt Aniikrsox. (Calcutta). 

This thesis has been named -The Christian Faith, 
its Founder and His message. The writer begins by 
saying that, “historical in its origin the faith claims 
to rest on divine revelation having as its postulate, 
a personal, holy, self-revealing God, and in its 
content a religion of redemption." It regards sin 
as the free act of the creature, neither normal 
nor necessary to his existence ; though man has 
degraded himself and does 110L realise his divine 
nature, it regards him as God's offspring. “The 
faith of Christ claims to be God's method of 
restoring his lost divinity to man." The path to 
Salvation is by remissiou of sins. “ Life's trials 
and sorrows are disciplines of God's love. Death 
is a quiet sleep and the resurrection draws near -- 
the beatific vision of God and Eternal Glories." 

The writer then goes on to mention that the 
Faith of Christ has spread in spite of persecutions, 
that it offers no worldly attractions or indulgences, 
that it has never interfered with stale affairs 
and social customs unless they were immoral and 
idolatrous, and that its glory lies in the fact that it 
has succeeded in establishing many reforms and 
philanthropies in Christendom by its teachings. 
The Bible is next mentioned as “the most human 
and the most divine of books," containing the 
revelation of God and the wants and aspirations 
of man individually or collectively. Thu Christian 
faith “in the person of its founder claims to be the 
Truth, at once the synthesis and completion of vital 
elements the religions thoughts of mankind. 4 I 
am, ‘said Jesus, ‘the Way, the Truth and the Life. ' 1 

The writer claims that the holiness, humility, 
forgiveness and love as exemplified in the life of 
Christ is unrivalled, and that “ if the greatness 
of a mail is to be estimated by the purity and 
dignity of bis personal character, Jesus is supreme 
among men." 44 He (Christ) claims a relationship 
with his disciples which means, that for them He 
is that which only God Himself can be." One 
cannot rest satisfied with calling Jesus a prophet 
of God, one is compelled to say what the Poet 
Browning wrote ; 

“The immensely yearned for, once befell 
God once assumed oil earth a human shape." 

At the same time the writer finds nothing 
to ‘stagger the imagination' to conceive that, 
“as tiuly us there is an immanent presence of 
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God in nature while also thcru is a transcendental 
existence of God beyond nature, so there is an 
immanent presence of (Jod in Christ while there 
is an immanent presence of (Jod beyond Christ. ’’ 

Christ’s Message, according to the writer, was 
the Redemption of I lumnnily, and that has been 
accomplished in and through His Incarnation, His 
life on earth. His death on cal very. His resurrection 
and ascension, and finally through His witness 
cm cat III- His church — which has been com- 
missioned to carry on a campaign which shall not 
cease till humanity acknowledges redemption in 
Him, and till the second coming of the I .old. 
“Jesus accepted the teachings of the Jewish faith 
in its view of a personal and Holy Cod." “The 
claim to he sons of Cod," proceeds the writer, “can 
only belong to those who have been subjects of 
spiritual renewal, and who hear in some measure 
the moral and spiritual likeness of the Father." 

“ So high was his (man’s) destiny and so 
awful his fall, that his salvation was alone possible 
in a gracious purpose of God who 4 sent His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever helievcth in Him 
should not perish hut have everlasting life.’ " A 
Christian is defined as one whose mental and moral 
altitude to Christ is one of spiritual repose. “To 
live in Christ ' i.s the devout soul's motto. 

Christianity (Pentacostal League) 

Ilv Sami i-.i. A. Cuisnoi.M F.sy.. (Calcutta). 

The IVnlacostal League believes in the llible as 
the Inspired Word of Hod and the Holy Spirit 
as its author and interpreter. It believes in the 
Trinity of the Father, the Son ami the Holy Spirit 
m lie the One God. It also believes in the great 
personal foe of (Jod and man, called the Devil 
«>r Satan, whose works are described as ( 1 ) Sin in 
the heart, (.?) Sickness in the body, and (j) Death 
in the Soul tor loss of spiritual life). 

44 Agreement or atonement originally existed 
between (Jod and man " hut when man broke it 
by wilfully barkening to Satan rather than to Clod, 
He banished man from His presence. (Jod, l lie 
Father, however “planned an atonement" by 
remission of sins. Now, “without shedding of 
blood there is no remission of sins as illustrated 
in various ways, csp„ through the sacrifice of 
animals " ; hut finding those means insufficient, 11 the 
Father in the person of Jesus, llis son, took 
our human nature on Him, lived, sulTcrcd, died 
and rose again, breathed the earnest of the 
Holy (Jhost 011 His disciples, ascended... to glory 
having carried out the atonement... and so the Holy 
Spirit is here to-day to apply it in »is if we are 
billing and obedient. " Man only requires faith 
to receive this Holy Spirit. 


The writer then remarks that by having faith, 
sinners though we are, we receive “the new birth. ’’ 
Ilul till then the Holy Spirit only “dwells within, 
He does not reign, because there is still the dis- 
position to sin within, hul which must he displaced 
by the disposition to holiness before He can reign. 
This is dime however by the Lord, Who gives the 
Haplism of the I Inly Spirit and Fire, the moment 
we gladly and forever utterly disclaim all right to 
ourselves and yield ourselves wholly to Him." 
“ Atonement means At-oue-ment." “ before the 
fall it was (Jod ?ri/h man, now it may he (Jod 
in man.” The writer then speaks about union 
with (Jod. This agreement “must he oil God's 
terms and not on man’s." When thus united 
with (Jod, man shows his “gratitude to (Jod 
not only in worship, praise and prayer, hut also iu 
deeds and works for the good of our fellowincn, 
and it is in this way (Jod manifests or expresses 
llimsclf through us, --when we are thus free/' 

The death of Christ ceases to he a mere his- 
torical fact when the Scriptural doctrine of indenli- 
Jication is accepted “One died for all,” “there- 
fore all died," i. e., were freed from sin. Going 
further, with the resurrection of Christ, man also 
rises again but lives not by himself, hut 44 unto 
llim." “ Jesus is both Divine and Human" and 
so to live, man “ must he identified spiritually 
with Jesus in 1 1 is life in Heaven." As a result of 
this, man becomes a tneml>er of His body, and 
thus becomes the likeness of God on earth. 

The writer then refers to the second coming of 
the Lord, His reign in Palestine with God's 
covenant people for a thousand years, during which 
time Satan will he shut up in His prison, and 
then set free for a little while, to war in company 
with those who side with him against Christ and llis 
Saints, that it may he proved that God and llis 
Christ only are Almighty. Then the linal Judg- 
ment Day will cotuc. when everlasting shame and 
contempt will be the portion of the wicked and 
the Devil, and Internal bliss will he that of the 
righteous in company with the Lamb who was 
slain for them, and with the angels of God. 

Christianity (Roman Catholicism) 

15 y Ukv. J. II. Francis. 

The Roman Catholics believe in one God, the 
Almighty Father, in the Holy Ghost and in the 
one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Soil 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the virgin .Mary 
and made man, and who came down from heaven 
for the salvation of man, died on the Cross, was 
buried, but rose again and ascended to heaven. 

They believe in one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Chui\h, in resurrection of the dead uud the life 
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to conic : in the Holy Scripture as held bv “Our 
Holy .Mother the Church in the wen sacra- 
ments of the new law, — such as. the bapiisiii, 
tlie ciichaiist, penance &c. f as necessary for 
salvation: in pmgaton Ac. ; in the worship of the 
images of Christ, of the mother of Cod, ever virgin, 
and also of other saints; in the I*«»pe as the succes- 
sor of Si, JVtcr, prince of the Apostles and vicar of 
Jesus; in the immaculate conception of the blessed 
virgin Mary; and in llie infallibility of the Pope. 
They believe these to constitute the true Catholic 
taitli, out of which no one can be saved. 

The other Christian sects declare that by faith 
alone one attains Salvation, but the Roman Catho- 
lics say that three things are necessary for Salva- 
tion, viz., faith, holy riles and confession of sins. As 
an apple tree brings forth only apples, so practice 
of holy rites is the inevitable fruit of faith. The 
other Christian seels aver that confession of sins 
before a man for their remission is hateful in the 
eyes of (jod, but in reality the Catholics do 
no such thing, for according to the formula, 
one has to repeat that, before the Almighty 
(jod, before the ever- virgin blessed .Mary, before 
the archangel Michael, before John the baptist, 
before the Lord’s Apostles, Peter and Paul, and 
before the Saints of the Church, he is confessing 
all the grave sins lie has committed of his own 
will and Ills alone. The Lord Jesus Christ also 
told his chosen apostles, that those sins which they 
will forgive, will be forgiven by Him. Did lie not 
by this, asks the writer, bint at the doctrine of 
confession ? 

Islamtsm (Its aims and Scope) 

JIy Mikza Ann. Vx/.l Ks<j>.. (Calcutta) 

“ The Islam of Mohammed does not profess to be 
a new religion, its strongest aims being to restore 
primitive faiths of the prophets and preachers 
of bygone ages to their original purity and 
Himplicity. w The writer quotes from Koran ii, 20^ 
showing that all men belong to one religion and 
that prophets with glad-tidings are sent down to 
judge between men in what they disagreed and 

none disagreed therein but out of hatred among 

themselves. In the teachings of Islam no .slander- 
ing of the prophets and great teachers of man- 
kind could be found, rather the greatest deference 
Is shown to each one of them. 

The message of Islam, as seen In the Koran, Is 
Simple enough. It enjoins high moral principles, 
Strongly forbids injustice (lustful men being 
termed ‘unjust* ) t and warns its followers that they 
tnay not join anything with Him. 

“ The Jslamism of Mohammed rejected all caste 
of priesthood, ail monopoly of spiritual knowledge 


or special holiness to intervene between man ami 
his (Jod: ‘ The baptism of (iod we have, ami who 
is belter than (iod at baptising? Him we worship/ 

‘ We are (iud's, and to Him we shall return/ ” 
lsslain discountenances division among men Oii the 
ground of religion merely, its teachings being based 
on broadest principles. “ Mohammed preached 
the brotherhood of man by totally dcslroting all 
the barriers laised against it by the self-interest 
of mail/’ To a Moslem, this wide world presents 
a vast field for co-operation, am! not competition, 
in the struggle of life towards its uliiutiUc goal. 
The broadness of a Moslem is seen in his 
readiness to eat and even intermarry with people of 
other religions, “ Mohammed himsclt. strictly 
opposed as he waft to the religion of the idolaiurs, 
lunl married three of his own daughters to them, 
though in the early stormy days of Islam it 
proved disastrous../.,.. ..This was the practical 
brotherhood of man lluil know nu colour, no 
creed.,, ...” 

“ Islam above all is a religion of works. The 
service of man and the good of humanity constitute 
pre-eminently the service and worship of (iod.” 

Oil the other hand, “ Woe to those who pray 

and refuse to help the needy” (('. vii, .| -7 I. 
'I’lie ideal believer is thus described He calls 
men to (Iod and does good himself, and them says, 
verily I am a Moslem/’ txli. 3SI. lslaiiilstu 
throughout maintains the free agency of man ; 
“ Verily (Iod will not change the grace which is in 
men until they change it for themselves.” (xiii. 12). 

The writer then goes on to speak of some of 
the social reforms effected by Islam. “ ‘Respect 

women' is one of the first lessons of Islam 

Mohammed called woman ‘the most inestimable 
thing in the world/ 1 the handiwork of (iod/ 4 the 
mother of men/ 1 Men are lml agents of women’ 
Bays the Koran.” Marriage is not simply a civil 
contract, but an institution of (iod. “ When people 
marry, they perfect half their religion.” Ported 
liberty is given to women to marry or refuse to marry 
a particular man. If given in marriage in her 
infancy she is free to dissolve or ratify it on 
reaching her majority. “ If she conscuL not, she 
cannot be married/' In law the woman is mistress 
of her own actions. Her guardian simply acts 
as an attorney on her behalf deriving his powers 
from her and solely for her benefit, 

As regards Polygamy, Concubinage, Divorce and 
the system of female seclusion, the writer says 
that none of these is included in Islam. From 
the passages quoted it appears that Mohammed 
strongly spoke against these customs which were 
rankly prevalent at the lime. Divorce Is “ the inn*t 
displeasing of men’s actions in the sight of (.iod. 
Modesty in women as well as in men is strongly 
emphasised as a virtue. 
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Mohammed looked upon the system of slavery ils 
(^together inhuman, “ Nothing." he said. “pleased 
(soil more than the freeing of slaves." “ Moham- 
med 1;ki<* lil 1 1 tat men would he specially judged on 
the Day of Judgment wills rcgaid to their character 
towards their dumb and humble servitors." 

“ The principle of War is also inculcated in 
Islam; it is not, as is generally supposed, directed 
against all non-Moslems because they are non- 
Moslems, but it is a struggle for principles and in 
self-defence." To prevent misconstruction the 
writer quotes passages to show that fighting is 
permitted only where there is unjust persecution. 
“As to those who have not fought against you 
on account of tour religion, nor turned ton out 
oj' your houses, God does not forbid you to act 
kindly and justly towards them; surely God loves 
the just, lie only forbids you to make patrons 
pf those who have fought against you on account 
oj your religion and have turned you out of your 
houses or have assisted in your expulsion, — and 
whoso makes patrons of them, surely these are the 
unjust." tlx. 8. y ) 

The writer then says, supported by quotations, 
that the greatest religious toleration is inculcated 
by the Prophet of Islam. “There is 110 eternal 
Jaw as regards human actions," adds the writer, 
“and that the whole world is in a process of 
evolution. Mohammed's commands and aphorisms 
therefore which have been called forth by the 
parsing exigencies of the day or related to the 
circumstances and requirements ol a primitive and 
archaic society, will have to he dilTcrentiatcd 
from what is permanent and general (siu.li as I 
have only noticed here) and what was temporary. 

1 Ye are in an age ' said Mohammed. 4 in which, if 
ye abandon one-tent li of what is now ordered \c 
will he mined. After thi*. a lime will come when 
be who will observe one-tenth of whal is now 
ordered will he saved.’ " 

In conclusion, the writer says, “ Jslamism is a 
religion of truth and love like any of its sister 
religious, all ot whom it includes in its own name 
.and whose prophets and preachers it reveres 
and accepts. In fact, by its expansivene^s and its 
charitable views about all moral needs, Islam 
deserves a place in the heart of every lover of 
humanity ” 

Jslamism 

Jlv Kiitda Hex Esq.. (Calcutta'). 

The writer begins with a description of the Pre- 
Islam ic Arabs. “ Arabia was a sum-total of loose 
and disconnected congeries of tribes whose 
political, social and moral obligations were limited 
to the tribe. All acts of cruelly, plunder, mis- 
demeanours, crimes, &c., between tribes used to be 


set d ?d by suitable exchanges of camels or by oilier 
subilituies. “They never succeeded in grasping 
the true spirit of religion." They worshipped trees 
and stones, went on pilgrimage to shrines, made 
sacrifices in temples, consulted oracles, and their 
manifold sanctuaries yielded large incomes which 
were appropriated by a few noble families and clans. 
The writer next says, It is clear beyond doubt 
that Christian and Jewish influences, to a large 
extent, unsettled and disturbed the beliefs ot the 
Pagan Arabs and paved the way fur the Prophet." 
The writer mentions a hand of religious thinkers 
of Arabia before Mahommed. numbering ten, 
who are called I land's, and who miM he recog- 
nised as heralds of Jslamism. They rejected 
idolatry, abstained from certain kinds of food, 
worshipped the “God of Abraham " and peifoinicd 
ascetic practices, c. g., wearing the sackcloth, &c. 

“ Islam became the stalling point for the Arabs 
for conquests, alike spiritual and temporal. Islam 
became the prerogative of the Arab race to he 4 an 
ensign-hearer to the nations, and to carry the 
banner of the true God to the remotest corners 
of the earth.* " 

“Islam freely borrowed from Judaism and 
Christianity, and even did not hesitate to adopt 
practices prevailing in Prclslamic Arabia." “The 
conception of a severe and uncompromising 
monotheism " is referred to the Jewish faith, 
and the fact that Christ was accepted as the 
highest Prophet before .Mahommed conueits it 
with Christianity. The pilgi image to Mecca (Jli'jil. 
visits tu Sala and Mcrw.di 1 where there used to ho 
two bronze idols, removed hy Mahommed 1. the dress 
prescribed. <Vc„ are all reiics of the Pre-lslamic 
piailices. Most of die ideas of heaven and hell, 
demonology, torture of the dead in their graves 
by the two angels Xunkeer and Xakir, all these 
are said to he derived from Judaism, while the 
idea of the bridge Si rat as thin as a hair, which 
leads to paradi.se across the abyss of hell was 
certainly deiived from the Parsecs, 

The five principal duties are slated as : (1) Testify- 
ing to the unity of God and Divine Inspiration I»f 
Mahommed. (2) Reciting prayer* live lime* a day, 
0» giving alms, (4 1 lasting in the Kamjan, and (5) 
pcrloriui ng the pilgrimage to Mecca. Stern, un- 
bending Monotheism is llie basis of I slain ism. 
Attending the public Salat ( prayer ) is consi- 
dered more meritorious than praying bv one’s 
self, as this serves “the purpose of wlul is known 
now as the drill ground a school where people 
learnt to assemble, to move in a body and to 
follow the commander." “In the (/ii’ian the 
command to pay the poor tax iZah.it) directly 
follows the command to pray (Surah ii. .\o)." “The 
proportion is generally one-fnrlielli of ones 
earnings, which is to he paid in money or in kind." 
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The observance of tin? Ramjnn inrliidfH absti- 
nence fioiu eating. driukiiiLv Av.. fn»m sunrise lo sun- 
set for one month in the year unless one is physi- 
cally incapacitated. All these and the | iil^ri iii.il»c 
to Mecca sei veil "the supreme mission of the 
Prophet" which was to create ami maintain ail 
absolute brotherhood in Faith," irrespective of rank, 
birth or profession. 

In his concluding pages, the writer strongly 
maintains that Islamism in common with other 
great religious nf the world teaches eternal truths 
and appreciates them wherever found. Though 
the high moral principles and the inherent force 
and vitality of Natiiism have been shadowed over 
bv "the hierarchy of priesthood, gross fanaticism, 
appalling ignorance and superstitious practices of 
modern Islam, " yet the writer trusts that the time 
is not far distant when " the intellectual darkness 
must necessarily be followed by au intellectual 
dawn." 

Islamism (as interpreted by the 
Ahmadiyya Sect) 

Piv Maiiammad Ai.i or Kadian, (Punjab). 

The Abmadivva sect was founded in i88y by 
Mirza (Ilmlam Alnnod who is accepted by bis 
followers "as the promised Messiah and Malidi 
of the Muslims, in whom all the hopes and pro- 
phecies ot Islam concerning its future triumph and 
greatness are fulfilled." It also claims him to be 
the promised Messiah of the C hristians and the 
promised Avatar of the Hindus. 'These claims 
naturally raised a great opposition against this new 
sect. Its message however is one of peace, har- 
mony ami toleration. It recognises Moses, Jesus, 
IWaliommed, and the Avatars of the Hindus as 
men who were “chosen servants of (hid" and on 
“whom lie showered His blessings." 

The sect believes, foremost of all. that Jesus 
after bis crucifixion did not die on the Cross bill 
was taken out of the grave into which lie was put, 
that his sores were healed with ointments prepared 
by bis disciples with whom be partook of refresh- 
ments and that parting from them, be fled from 
his persecutors to Srinagar, Kashmir, where he has 
been traced as Yus Asaf and where his tomb 
can be seen to the present day. 'The writer sup- 
ports this view with numerous arguments, 
quotations and historical allusions. 

The sect does not believe in heaven or bell out- 
side of this world and speaks of angels and devils as 
good and evil influences. The principal scripture of 
the sect is the Koran, and with its authority it 
fights against the many false ideas and superstitions 
that have crept into IsKmism. 

— 

l,T b. continued;. 
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TIIK OKAY NORNS 

( Written for the Vedanta Magazine^ Xew Fork . ) 

What do you bring in your sacks. CJray Oirls ? 

“ Sea-sand and sorrow." 

What is that mist that behind von whirls? 

“ The souls of to-morrow." 

What are those shapes on the windy coasts ? 

“The dead souls going." 

And what aic those loads on the hacks of the ghosts ? 
" The seed of their sowing ! " 

luhi'in Markham. 


THE SEVKXTH ANNTAL REPORT < >F THE 
R A M A K R I SI I X A SKYASI I R A M A , 
KAXKIIAL ( lyotf ) 

Tiik above report shows a remarkable in- 
crease in the sphere of lienevolcnt work conducted 
by the Home, as the total number of patients 
rose from 5. pSq of the preceding year to ill 

the tear under review. To enable our readers 
lo form an idea of the utility and scope of the wmk 
it will suffice lo mention here, that during its 
short period of existence (from June 1901 to Dec. 
190.S), the total number of Sadlms and pour 
(iiiliastlias treated in the Sev.islirania was 27/11 |, 
of which boo were indoor patients. 

The year began with a balance of Ks. 700-9-9; p. 
and closed with a balance of Ks. 953-14 -op. 
The subscriptions and donations amounted to 
Ks. 1311-15 -o, and the expenditure inclined 
was Ks. 1158-10-3} p. \Ye are glad to notice 
that the gifts in kind, comprising mostly of 
allopathic medicines and foodstuffs, and valued at 
about Ks. 2 ocx), were received. 

Of the StJ02 patients treated during 190S, 7914 
were outdoor patients, and SS, indoor patients, 
who were all Sadlms. Of the out-patients, 5942 
were men and 1972, women. Of these again, 927 
were Sadlms and (1987 were poor pilgrims Ac. 
Cases of plague (17), leprosy (26), cholera ( ih), 
small-pox i n), acute pneumonia (40), 'Tuberculosis 
(32), paralysis (16), wounds (370), dog-bite ( 11), 
snake-bite (3 ), were taken in hand among others. 

'The work speaks for itself and our thanks are 
due to all those wlio have made it possible for 
the Sannyasins of the Kainakrishna Mission to he 
of service to the suffering humanity by extending 
their support. No amount of appeal will he 
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i'll ore touching mid rff-Tlivc llian lo in vile our 
readers, which we heartily do. to come and inspect 
the work of die Aslirama, when they may visit 
11. ml war in course of pilgrimage, and find out 
for themselves how much more our workers can 
do and are ready lo do lo relieve llie sufferings of 
their fellow-countrymen, and how much they are 
hampered in their labour of love fur want of funds. 
Among ihe most pressing of the present needs of 
the Ashraina is a separate ward for infectious 
diseases, csp., one for Phthisis patients. Such 
a ward is now left unfinished, being built up to the 
plinth oulv, ami we can confidently hope that with 
the further help from the public, and especially 
from our readers, it will be an accomplished thing 
before the next annual report is issued. 

Omtribulions, however small, may be sent lo 
Swami Kalyanananda, in charge of the Sevasluama, 
or to the President, The K.imakrishna Mission, 
The Math. Helm, Howrah, and they will be grate- 
fully accepted and acknowledged. 


NKWS AND M1SCKLLANIKS 

( Cifl.l.KI) AND CONOKNSKI) FROM VARIOUS SOUKCl-s) 

Swami Sivananda begs to acknowledge with 
thanks the receipt of Rs. no from fioolbai I). M. 
I.iinjee of Bombay, in aid of the Kamakiislina 
Advaita Ashraina, Benares. 

T11 if news of the death of the Mai-cpiis of Ripon 
at the age of 82 has been received with universal 
legrel throughout the country. “ There was ne\er 
a viceroy." as the Sniffs Mini truly observes, “so 
unpopular among Anglo-Indians and so popular 
among Indians.’’ 

Tub Mysore Stale lias permanently abolished 
from its Muznii (ecclesiastical) temple establish- 
ments the system of lU-vadasis 1 female servants of 
Hod), on the ground lhat the high ideals entertained 
of their calling have long since degenerated, and 
that iJiey are now notoriously women of loose 
morals. 

Mr. S. K. Chatterjec, S.< )., Mourblianj. wrote from 
( amp, ( -liampajlior lo the 4 Ainrila Ba/.ar Palrika' 
that he shot on Match 18. a man-eater. toll. long 
and 4(1. high ^tlic tail was ill 8 in.), nliich was 
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killing men and cattle in the adjacent villages. The 
l\i»les merely feasted themselves with the delicious 
slices of the animal's flesh ! 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in founding and endowing 
a British Hero Fund, has ofh red lo devote 
^ 250.01.0 which will Held an annua! income of 
/ 12.500. Besides grants and money rewards, the 
fund will be applied tor making permanent pro- 
vision where necessaiy in cases of acts of hcioism, 
and particularly in those which have entailed 
sacrifice of health or lile, in rescuing others’ lives. 
He has also recently given /’iO-.M-uo lo found a 
French Hero Fund. Peace has her heroes as 
well as war. 


Pm.ar Ossovia is the latest wnndeiful child to 
fascinate Fuglish music, lovers. When she made 
her 1. 1 union debut in the presence of many 
musicians and critics and played Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song” through fmm the first note, to the 
last, and then went on to Mozart and Beethoven, 
her audience could only marve l. The daughter of 
a Herman doctor and a Spanish mother, little Pilar 
was hum in Beilin three, years ago, and though 
she has never learned .1 note, she lias such an 
extraordinary ear as to play anything she has once 
heard. 

Mk. N. AT. Wadin. (’. 1 . F.. of Bombay, died, on 
July 2i s 'l, at the age n! 72. lie is reported lo 
have left over a crore of rupees in chant v. The 
deceased belonged to an old shipbuilding family, 
who constructed ships for the old Indian Navy 
and mercantile inaiine. In the course ol close 
upon a century and a half the W'.idia* built about 
350 meii-nf-war and other vessels. Slutli 
Nussei wanji W .nlia, the hum I -r of the family, 
acc|iiired great ivnuwn by his skill and abilitv, and 
in return for valuable services rendered by him to 
the French Hovernment. Napoleon Bonaparte 
piesented him with the Order of Lhe Legion of 
Honour. 


Tiik Empire says : — Mr. Harinatli He, the Im- 
perial Librarian, who has just passed, in the first 
class, the Hovernment test for the degree of 
honours in Sanskrit, is an astonishing person. He 
has now obtained the highest honours in no fewer 
than five languages. Cheek, Latin, Pali, and 
classical and Ycdic Sanskrit. He has also passed 
the higher proficiency examination in I’riya. taken 
honours in Arabic, and is a proficient scholar in 
Herman. French, Spanish and Russian, not to 
mention Fuglish - that is eleven languages in all 
besides his own— and he is only 33 years old. 
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Tin; Government nf India have a prize of Ks. 5,000 
for liis Sanskrit success. 

Tiih number of human beings reported In have 
been killed in l*. 1*.. by wild animals in njoS is 
iijl .is compared wiib 151) in 11)07 and 280 in 
The increase in iyi..S was largely due to the 
number uf persons killed by leopards in Kumaon, 
wiiith rose Iron: ft in 35. The man-eating leopard 
in Almor.i, for which a reward of Ks. 50 was 
offered Iasi year, is si ill al large, and ibe reward for 
ils destruction lias now been raised to Ks. 500. 
A reward nt Ks. 100 was given lo a (iiiikba sepoy 
for killing a man-eating tiger in Patti Chalsi of the 
Alnmr.i district, and alter the close of the year a 
in. in-eating tigicss was shot by a Ktiropcan sports- 
man near Mukliteshwar in (lie same district. 

In the course of an excellent editorial entitled, 
‘•An Kvolulionary View of Indian History," the 
Indian Social Reformer ol |une 13, gives a summary 
of the Swami Vivekananda's theory of Indian History 
in reviewing our new publication, •'Modern India, ' 
and remarks on ii as follows : 

"An extremely interesting attempt to present the 
history of India from the earliest limes ns the 
natural unfolding of this I .aw of cosmic evolution, 
was made by the hue Swami Vivekananda in an 
article wiilten for the Bengali journal I'dbodfhin ten 
years ago. A very good Knglish translation of the 
article has been issued, in the Himalayan series of 
(lie late Swami's writings and speeches, by the 
conductors of the Prahuddhet HhuriUa of Mayavali, 
in the Kumaon district. The wide knowledge 
of Indian history and the grasp of political 
piincijiles, displayed hy the Swami in this article, 
will come as a revelation to those who have re- 
garded him merely as a religious preacher." 


This " Dawn," a ( alcuila monthly magazine which 
represents the educational and constitutional element 
in the National Movement, published some time ago 
an interesting article on the Social .Movement among 
the Lower Hindu Castes and the Aboriginal Tribes 
of India, which will amply repay perusal. There has 
been going on, it says, a silent social transformation 
among them. In spite of the common belief 
that Hinduism is a non missionary religion and that 
prosclytism is alien to ils nature, there lias been 
a tendency at work for centuries, wlikii has conti- 
nually been adding to the numerical strength of 
Hinduism. The: system of caste, says the writer, 
as a matter of tact, gives ample room for the 
intioduclion of any number of outsiders, so long as 
the existing castes are not interfered with. It is 
said, for example, that the people of Assam have 
become Hindus within the last two centuries, and 
the process in* y be been going on to-day among 
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the Hhils, (hinds, Hos, Santals ami other 
aboriginal tribes. 

The Indian People of Allahabad, in its leading 
editorial of July 41I1 on, “The Depressed Classes ami 
the Future of India," observes aw tollows : - 

"Swami Vivekananda used to say that tbc future 
of India lies with the masses, the depressed 
classes, the .submerged tenth. The middle classed 
me played out. the muscularity of their mind is 
lost, they are flabby, weak and incapable of any 
initiative. As regards Swami Vivekananda hint- 
self, he made no distinctions of ovsie. If be was 
offered a smoke from the hiikkd of a high-caste 
person, be used lo tell him that lie would as readily 
smoke the hukka of a man belonging to the lowest 
caste. Now, if any man in India in recent limes 
had the eye of a seer ami the vision of a propliet 
it was the Swami Vivekannmkr. It was rts a pvopIteL 
that lie drew lo himself so many intellectual men 
and women in 1 m trope ami America, and it was lor 
this reason that a woman so gifted as Sister 
Nivedita calls and reveres him as Master." 

*• The vision that Swami Vivekananda saw cleat ly 
is now slowly dawning on denser eyes," 


T»ik Kighth Anniversary Meeting of the Ranru- 
krishua I Ionic of SVnice, Benares was held with 
great ccl.il on the 27II1 M.ty last. M. A. Malony 1 \m|., 
I. C. S. Commissioner, Bcuaics Division, presided. 
Nearly live hundred gentlemen representing dif- 
ferent communities attended. The last Annual 
Keport being read. Murishr M.nlhu Lull, the 
President of the Committee, moved its adoption, 
and described the nolde character of the work nt 
the Mission and the devotion of the workers con- 
nected with the Home, com hiding as follows: " l 
consider it a happy sign that we have lx.vn able to 
find a platform on which without absolutely any 
difference of opinion between Kuro|(t*nn oilicials and 
ourselves we could meet, and 1 believe a truer 
sympathy could thus h.udly he brought about 
between both by any oilier means." 

The Chairman then in a neat little speech ex- 
pressed his pleasure al seeing the “ noble work 
that was being carried on by the unselfish band ot 
workers of the Kamakrislma Mission." lie ex- 
horted the audience lo render every moral and 
material suppoil to the workers who were giving all 
their energy lo the service of the distressed and tin- 
needy, without any distinction of race, caste or 
creed. 

Mtmshi Madho Lull offered a few medals f o 
some ol the workers as "a mark of his humble 
appreciation of their labours " Prince Akbar Ikiklit 
of the ex-Koval Family of Delhi, in an elegant 
speech, in Uidti, commended the work done at the 
II unit. 
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ftrftr smfr *rar mr ?ranitf?r fNtv Jr n 
«rw3fa jfWta f»igr uptct qnrcr m> 

XVIII. 50. 

O son of Kunti perfection TOt 

so that snw: reaching tot how VfT to Brahman 
zmfn he attains qifflrff in brief *f from Me fron? 
learn 9TTOT of knowledge qr which TO supreme 
ftgr consummation: 

Learn from Me in brief, O son of Kunti, 
how reaching such perfection, he attains to 
Brahman, that supreme consummation of 
knowledge. 


5®rr fagqrar gqrr f*ra*r ** II 



XVIII. 51. 

Pure fqpaT with an intellect 
endued vjot with fortitude 3TT8TR die body and the 
senses from subduing ^ and WKrrtfcc sound and 
such other ftroR sense-objects relinquish- 

ing OTTJpft attraction and hatred and egrot 
abandoning ; 

Endued with a pure intellect; subduing 
the body and the senses with fortitude ; 
relinquishing sound and such other sense- 
objects ; abandoning attraction and hatred ; 

[Pure: free from doubt and misconception, 
being merged in Brahman through the elimination 
of all alien attributes ascribed to Him. 

Rc/int/uis/iing sound &fc. t — abandoning all super- 
fluous luxuries, all objects except those only 
which are necessary for the bare maintenance of 
the body, and laying aside attraction and hatred 
even for those objects.] 

ftfa r luft reran hh : n 

wnraN q ft fora %*rra jrgqrfwar. mn 

XVIII. 5 i. 

fafTORpft Resorting to a sequestered spot sreroft 
eating but little flW P KWibW body, speech and 
mind controlled fro ever HffTOPTTC engaged in 
meditation and concentration dispassion 

tTSWfwr: possessed with ; 

Resorting to a sequestered spot; eating 
but little ; body, speech and mind controlled ; 
ever engaged in meditation and concentra- 
tion ; possessed with dispassion ; 


[ Rating but little — as conducive to serenity of 
thought by keeping off langour, sleepiness and the 
like. 

Meditation — on the nature of Self. 

Concentration — one-pointed ness of thought, on 
one feature of the Self. 

Dispassion — for the seen and the unseen.] 

wtwri q^ q$ qrra qftvf qffrnre il 
fqgqq qrat wmjqra qreqq mu 

XVIII. 53. 

STTOtfi Egoism to power wi pride TO* lust 
iMr wrath effort property forsaking fro*: 

freed from the notion of “mine” *TRT tranquil 
WgnjTO l for becoming Brahman TOTO (he) is fit. 

Forsaking egoism, power, pride, lust, wrath, 
property ; freed from the notion of “ mine” 
and tranquil, be is fit for becoming Brahman. 

[ Power — that power which is combined with 
passion and desire.] 

swjjjn s rera rrar h qfaft h n 

w. <jw% q*ro mil 

XVII I. 54. 

argpjfT: Brahman-become TORTTO tranquil-minded 
neither TOTO* (he ) grieves sf nor TORffi desires 
to all xfai to beings *pf: the same TO supreme 
devotion unto Me 5Wf (he) attains to. 
Brahman-bccomc, tranquil-minded, he neither 
grieves nor desires ; the same to all beings ; 
lie attains to supreme devotion unto Me. 

[ Brahman-become: not that he is yet freed and 
become the Absolute, hut is firmly grounded in 
llie knowledge that he is Brahman. Ilis attain- 
ment of freedom is described in the next verse. 
Supreme devotion \ the devotion stated in VII— i 7.J 

HT*rf*nrT«nfsr iirarwrarfw crto: ii 
aat jit erraefr *rrar fatra *&*** mil 

XVIII. 55. 

qpqR What q: who H and qfiq I am *ff Me 
qqqT by devotion (RWi in reality qftqiqifq the) 
knows qq: then q? Me qr*q: in reality gmr having 
known qqqqt forthwith »TT*t into Me faqft (. he ) 
enters. 

By devotion he knows Me in reality, what 
and who I am ; then having known Me in 
reality, he forthwith enters into Me. 
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[ Chap. 161 Slokas 56-63 


*rfoi?hrqfq ’fttt jqrajT jwqrw. n 
re rararaqralfa tnnra <r 5 *r«rq* #W» 

XVIII. 56. 

Always all actions ^1!): doing 

*rfqr even sRsgqpTO: taking refuse in Me iT^RTRRr 
U\ My grace the eternal immutable 

stale (he) attains to. 

liven doing all actions always, taking 
refuge in Me, — by My grace lie attains to the 
litcrnal Immutable State. 


%?rcrr nwWrfa r *rf«r wnre: n 

r: are BX'SH 


^rnnrq qfMfer n 

m neon 

XVIII. 60. 


O son of Kunli «ir3R( from delusion 33 
what to do «T not f tliou dcsirest RVTPHR 
born of (thy) own nature by (thy) own 
(by) Karma fFRvgp fettered 3pnp helpless, in spile 
of thyself rf?r that srfir even (thou ) shall 

(have to) do. 


Fettered, O son of Kunti, by thy own 
Karma, born of thy own nature, what thou, 
from delusion, dcsirest not to do, thou shall 
have to do in spite of thyself. 


XVIII. 57. 

%TOT mentally ah deeds in Me 

CT>TraT resigning ijhr: having Me as the highest 
goal ffeOTt Ihuklhi Yoga OTfPsRST resorting to 
^TfT^r over «t^tT: with the mind fixed on Me he. 

Resigning mentally all deeds in Me, having 
Me: as the highest goal, resorting to Ikiddhi 
Yoga, do thou ever fix thy mind on Me. 

nrircr. *Hr3*frfi!r wtimrqrafcqfrr n 
wq wnarfa faqsfqfa ll^ll 

XVIII. 58. 

Thou *TP9 tT: fixing thy mind on Me 
bv My grace all obstacles ( thou ) 

.shall overcome ^pqr but *rf if 3733^03 from self- 
conceit si not isrreqftr (thou) wilt hear 
(thou) shall perish. 

Fixing thy mind on Me, thou shalt by My 
grace, overcome all obstacles; but if from 
self-conceit thou wilt not hear Me, thou shalt 
perish. 

qqt^ronfwsT sr jrtct 11 

fir&q sqq^rqqr wsRraqr faqreqfa l^s.11 

XVIII. 59. 

■ilS'bli Self-conceit 3 nfkr?T abiding in ^ not 
1 1) will fight 3RT ifffa thus H5TO (thou) tliinkcst 
% tl>y l| iis resolve famr (is) vain 

(lliy) Prakiiti ihee fa3rW?T will constrain. 
If, filled with self-conceit, thou thinkest, 

“ I will not fight,” vain is this thy resolve ; 
thy Prakriti will constrain thee. 

| Thy Prakrit i . "i by nature as a Kshatriya.l 

* 5 ® Prabuddha 


*»rr. H^jjrrqf * Rrefa II 
grirq^q^r^r qqnssrR *nqqr icti 

XVIII. fit. 

vafqr O Arjima the Lord srmrhyMatj 
^rre^rpr mounted on a machine all 

beings *R3R causing to revolve tt^rTRt of all 
beings hi the hearts rjjr dwells. 

The Lord, O Arjuna, dwells in the hearts 
of all beings, causing all beings, by His 
Maya, to revolve, (as if) mounted oil a 
machine. 

[See commentary to IX. 10. 

Arjuna means 1 white,’ and here it signifies — ‘ O 
pure-hearted one.’ ] 

qqq OT 3 ir n ^5 3 TR 5 T II 

cr?sr(Trsr?«w *rrRr wr irrcwfa *rr*rq iie^n 

XVIII. 62. 

HRrf O IUi&rata with all thy heart *w in 

Him tjn even qnir * 1 ^ 5 ? lake refuge ffWmRTvrhv Ills 
grace HTT supreme sjriffT peace eternal ftJFT 

the abode gp^rftT shall (thou) attain. 

Take refuge in Ilim with all thy heart, 
OHIiarata; by His grace shalt thou attain 
supreme peace ( and ) the eternal abode. 

It srTJwnsqnr gtrrf gsrat *qr 11 
?mr nt^i 

XVIII. 63. 

Thus sjgrnsr than all profundities more 
profound *tr wisdom % to thee srf by Me 
Ubarata 
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lias been declared WCTTO fully it fTOTO 

reflecting over qpir as f*8TO thou likest tot so 
5 ^ act. 

Thus has wisdom more profound than all 
profundities, been declared to thee by Me; 
reflecting over it fully, act as thou likest. 

: the Shastra, the teaching as declared above.] 

pj *T TO 1 TO 1 . II 

TOTTO * OTfcfa ?RT wrfil % IICVII 

Will. 64. 

% My frlggT'T’T the profoundcst of all TOT 
supreme w word ipp again vroj hear thou % of 
Me dearly f£: beloved srfa thou art w. there- 
fore % to thee ffrf what is good will I 

speak. 

Hear thou again My supreme word, the 
profoundest of all ; because thou art dearly 
beloved of Me, therefore will I speak what is 
good to thee. 

Again : though more than once declared. ] 

tort to tothSt w 11 

*rrint«rfcr h srf?raR frorsfa nr il«*ll 

win. r. s> 

TORr With mind occupied with Me 
devoted to Me ipqrfr sacrificing to Me be thou 
gf to Me bow down Myself irwjftr 

thou shalt reach frt 1 ?T unto thee truly STRlfR 

(I) promise if to Me fjpj: dear ^fftf thou art. 

Occupy thy mind with Me, be devoted to 
Me, sacrifice to Me, bow down to Me. Thou 
shalt reach Myself; truly do I promise unto 
thee, ( for ) thou art dear to Me. 

[ Thou shall readi Myself \ Thus acting, — i. e„ 
looking upon the Lord alone as thy aim. means 
and end— thou shall attain the Highest. 

Truly da I promise unto thee . — Have implicit 
faith in the declarations of Me, the Lord, as I pledge 
thee My troth.] 


thee frfwra: from all sins ifr^ fam r Pf will 
liberate iff ( do) not ^ grieve. 

Relinquishing all Dharmas, take refuge in 
Me alone ; I will liberate thee from all sins ; 
grieve not. 

L All Dharmas —including Adharma also : all 
actions, righteous or unrighteous, since absolute 
freedom from the bondage of all action is intended 
to be taught here. 

Take refuge in Me alone — knowing that there is 
naught else except Me, the Self of all, dwelling 
the same in all. 

Liberate thee— by manifesting Myself as thy 
own Self. 

All sins\ all bonds of Dharma and Adharma. 

Sankara in his commentary here very strongly 
combats the opinion of those who hold that highest 
spiritual realisation ( Jnana) and work (Karma) 
may go together in the same person. No work, save 
such as is done absolutely without attachment, self- 
interest or passion, solely for the benefit of man- 
kind, can be performed by him who has realised 
the true nature of the Soul, viz., Its freedom from 
all worldly conditions and limitations, and Its self- 
dependent light and bliss,] 

ct Sr *! iqw ii 
n sirs* n nr nfs y r ^ q fd icon 

Will. 67. 

3R<T*3?R To one who is devoid of austerities 
^ by thee this if 5R5fr^R never to be 
spoken ^ nor 3TVHRR to one without devotion if 
nor to one who does not render service 

who imgr at .Ale **TO3R cavils if s* nor. 

This is never to be spoken by thee to one 
who is devoid of austerities, nor to one who 
does not render service, nor to one who 
cavils at Me. 

['This — Shfistra which has been taught to you. 

Sen n e — to the (iuru ; also means, —to 

one who docs not wish to hear.] 

n xt to* 33i n?r%«nfTOrerf?r 11 
nfa to $rt mikfaerfa*: lis^il 


mro tost tot 11 

ni ?*rr wirit nr^froirrir nr gn: 

XVIII. Mi. 

All Dharmas relinquishing qrsfr 

alone if^r in Me refuge take I W 


win. r»s. 

q: Who deeply aj$jr profound philosophy 
this lit **’ I to My devotees vftqreifir will 
teach iffar to Me TO supreme devotion 
doing toTOW doubtless iff qr to Me qrcffR shall 
come. 
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He who with supreme devotion to Me will 
teach this deeply profound philosophy to My 
devotees, shall doubtless come to Me. 

[Teach — in the faith that he is thus doing service 
to "the Lord, the Supreme Teacher. 

Doubtless : or freed from doubts.] 

sr ew nTm yfr s irfis re t 11 

iflfirciT *r * Jr fjnrrot gfa null 

XVIII. 69. 

Among men than he «gf«ra( any 

% to Me finifnpn one who does dearer service 
^ and «r not fmPl than he another % to Me 
frzRft: dearer and gRr on earth *r not hRott 
shall be. 

Nor among men is there any who does 
dearer service to Me, nor shall there be 
another on earth dearer to Me, than he. 

[He : who hands down the Sh&stra to a fit person.] 

fir I) 

qmfr r Jrsutfire: y n fafa Jr «rft: iwi 

XVIII. 70. 

q: Who ■*“ and TO*!- of ours vi this sacred 
dialogue shall study by him 

I SJPTOfa by the Yajna of Knowledge fs: 
worshipped (1) shall have been fRr such ft My 
*fir conviction. 

And he who shall study this sacred 
dialogue of ours, by him shall I have been 
worshipped by the Yajna of knowledge; such 
Is my conviction. 

[Yajna of knowledge : A Yajna can be performed 
either as Vidhi or ritual, or as Japa, or Upamsu 
or prayers uttered in a low* voice, or tndnasa 
or a prayer offered with the mind. Jndna-yajna 
or the Yajna of knowledge comes under the head 
of mtnasa, and is therefore the highest. 

The study of the Git& will produce an effect 
equal to that of the Yajna of knowledge.] 

to n 

xviii. 7 t 

OTtm* Full of ShraddhA TOP*: free from 
malice * and *: who w man gipim shall hear 
art* even an he *oo ff*: liberated 
160 


of those of righteous deeds happy 
to the worlds shall attain. 

And even that man who hears this, full of 
ShraddhA and free from malice, he too, 
liberated, shall attain to the happy worlds of 
those of righteous deeds. 

[Even that man : much more so he who under* 
stands the doctrine.] 

«rrfr re a ri n g fr a rm li 
imwar >**srcr mn 

XVIII. 72. 

*pf O Pdrtha by thee with attentive 

(with) mind *** this «gfarar whether apr has 
been heard qro* O Dhananjaya^f. thy 
the delusion of ignorance whether spr?: has 
been destroyed. 

Has this been heard by thee, O Pdrtha 
with an attentive mind? lias the delusion of 
thy ignorance been destroyed, ODhananj ay a? 


iT^S^ II 



fw?ftsfer SRPT ll^ll 


XVIII. 73. 

*1^*: Arjuna said : 

O Achyuta iftf : the delusion spr: is des- 
troyed iRir by me H Rr qqwm through Thy grace 
memory has been gained firm 

ilft* I am nflTOTg: (my) doubts arc gone ** Thy 
word I will do. 

Arjuna said : 

Destroyed is my delusion, and I have 
gained my memory through Thy grace, O 
Achyuta, I am firm; my doubts are gone, 
I will do Thy words, 

[Memory— of the true nature of the Self. 

The purpose of the knowledge of Shastras is 
the destruction of doubts and delusions, and the 
recognition of the true nature of the Self.] 

h 

wt v *rt iwr n 

fo rv fr i re ii'WB 


Prabuddha Bharata 
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Arise! Awake! and stop not till the goal is reached. 
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SRI RAM A KRISHNA'S TEACHINGS 

ATM A-J N A N A — X X III, 


Till*: same Being whom the Vedantists call 
Brahman, is called Atman by the Yogis, and 
Bhagavfm by the Bhaktas. The same 
Bialnnana when he conducts worship is called 
the -priest, but when employed in the kitchen 
is called a cook. 

God the Absolute and God the Personal arc 
one and the same. A belief in the one 
implies a belief in the other. Thus fire can- 
not be thought of apart from its burning 
power; nor can its burning power be thought 
of apart from the fire. Again, the sun’s rays 
cannot be thought of apart from the sun, nor 
can the sun, apart from its rays. You can- 
not think of the whiteness of milk apart from 
the milk, nor the milk apart from its milky 
whiteness. 

Thus God the Absolute cannot be thought 
of apart from the idea of God with Attributes, 
or Personal God, and vice versa . 


Till*: Being is the same, only the names by 
which He is called by men of different reli- 
gions arc different, A tank may have four 
Glints ( landing-places with steps ). The 
Hindus drink at one ghat, they call it jal or 
btiri. The Mahoinmcdans drink .at another, 
they call it pAnL The English who drink at 
a third call it water, and soon. Similarly, some 
call Him Allah, or Jesus, or Buddha, others 
Brahman, Kali, Rama, IIari,&c. 

TlIB Divine Mother sports with the world, 
Her toy, under various aspects and various 
names. Now She is the Goddess Uncondi- 
tioned, Absolute, Formless ; now the Ever- 
lasting, as distinguished from Her works. 
Under another aspect She is the Dreaded 
Being that presides over Death, the All- 
destroyer. Again, She stands before us ready 
to bless and to protect Her children. Or, 
She appears as the charming Mother with the 
dark-blue complexion — Consort of the God 
of Eternity and of Infinity. 


t.'ollwtud and adapted Ironi 4 The Uunpcl ut Sri lkuna- 
kribhau 1 by M. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


*0 the great, strength Is first necessary, 
and next, discipline. It is the discipline 
we have had, that determines our power of en- 
durance. Power of endurance is always the 
result of discipline. By great impulses alone, 
little is achieved. They sometimes bring about 
ill, instead of good. 

The youth of European nations is full of 
iron discipline, and to this they owe their 
success in combination. The schools attended 
by K nglisli boys of the upper classes have 
been called by a thinker, 14 One long reign 
of terror." From the moment a boy enters, 
till the day when he leaves, he is the 
centre of a conspiracy of his peers to punish 
the slightest outburst of egotism, or other 
offensive trait. This accounts, perhaps, for 
the mechanical, head-clerk type of distinction 
which so often seems to be the Englishman's 
main idea of greatness. It is quite clear that 
any individuality which survives five of six 
years of such treatment must either be lofty 
and persistent, or a mere intensification of 
mediocrity. Yet individuality of a noble 
kind does emerge sometimes, and it is easy 
to see how beneficial, on the whole, must be 
the effect of such a training on the average. 
Above all things, it breeds the power to act in 
concert , the power to distinguish between one's 
own whims, and the main issues at stake, 
the power to suppress self in the interest of 
the community. In England, at any rate, it is 
this trait which distinguishes the ruling classes 
from the ruled, and it is their want of it that 
makes what we may call the sntfra- causes so 
contemptible in the eyes of aristocracies. 

The Irish, compared with the English, are 
an undisciplined race. Historically, Ireland 
escaped both the Homan Occupation and the 
Protestant Reformation, and in these, she 


lost two great chances of schooling. The 
fruit of her want of discipline is seen in her 
constant failures at united action, in her 
tendency to split every main party into half a 
dozen sections, in turbulent characters and 
aggressive bearing. Yet it is this very race, 
under changed conditions of discipline, that 
provides generals and cotnmauders-in-chief 
fur the armies of England ! 

European races concentrate their education 
on the man himself. They are not trying to 
bolster up this society, or that institution. 
The European man is essentially an ad- 
venturer, and the world is his field. His 
career is in himself. He inherits nothing but 
his personality, lie accepts no master but 
him whom he has himself elected. Having 
elected, however, he follows through thick and 
thin. It is this that makes him so strong, 
when he sets up 1 pack-law * as the supreme 
sovereign. In the fulness of his freedom he 
chooses to be rilled. No other rule has such 
power as one thus created. 

In Asia, the undivided family is the source 
of all discipline, and the goal of all effort. 
Instead of the hardened muscle produced by 
the constant friction of public opinion, we have 
here the warm heart and delicate emotions 
that go with ties of blood. No wonder Asia 
has produced Saviours! The individualism 
of Europe lias no means of sounding the 
heights and depths of love. But instead of 
true discipline, the family can offer only a 
pattern, a mould, into which the individual 
has to fit. Let certain forms of respect, 
certain habits of religion, be duly fulfilled, and 
the family has no more tests to offer. It may 
be that one, with the capacity of a hero, rises 
within its bounds. Instead of jealous rivals, 
he is surrounded by applaudiug kinsmen. 
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Instead of a task constantly growing in 
difficulty, he meets with praise too easily. 
Tile great fault of the family, as a civic unit, is 
that it forgives too mnch i and trains too little . 

A discipline that remains the same age after 
age, comes to be an added fetter, instead of an 
occasion for the birth of faculty. All education 
ought to end in freedom. The new task 
develops the new powers. Europe itself shows 
signs of becoming socially stereotyped, even 
as she once imagined Asia to be. Only by 
the action and re-action of these two upon 
each other, can the future mobility of the 
human intellect be secured. This action and 
re-action constitutes what the Swami Viveka- 
iianda called “the realisation and exchange 
of the highest ideals of both East and West.” 
The histories of nations prove their signi- 
ficance by the men they produce. Hut in the 
end we have to remember that humanity is 
one, that the whole spiritual heritage of the 


ages is for each one of us. Again to quote 
the Swami Vivekananda, “The ultimate unit 
must be psychological. The ideal Hindu may 
be some man born in the far West or North. 
The typical occidental character may appear 
suddenly in some child of Hindu or Moham- 
medan parents. Mind is One ; and man is 
mind ; he is not body.” 

All that humanity has achieved, then, ill 
any of her branches, we may make our own. 
What the genius of another race has led it 
to create, can be ours. What the genius of 
our race has led us to create, can be made 
theirs. The true possessions of mankind are 
universal. Wc whose strength is in feeling 
may proceed to assimilate severe new dis- 
ciplines. They, whose uniformity tends to 
become a danger may educate themselves on 
our family-ideals. Thus proceeds the great 
exchange, and man climbs painfully that 
mountain whose head is in the clouds. 


[ COPYRIGHTED. ] 

THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 

Being Pages from the Life of the Swami Vivekananda uy IIis Disciple, Nivedita. 


XXIX. 

MONASTICISM AND MARRIAGE 
( Continued from page /./j ) 

tSOUT infinite danger lay, to his thinking, in 
**** a false exaltation of any social ideal at 
the risk of jeopardising the eternal supremacy 
of the super-social. 14 Never forget to say to 
all whom you teach,” lie charged one of his 
disciples solemnly, 44 that like a little firefly 
beside the brightness of the sun, like a grain 
of sand beside the vastness of Mount Meru, 
SO is the life of the citizen compared with 
that of the Sannjwsin !” 

He knew the danger that lay here, of 
spiritual pride, and his own means of over- 
coming this lay in bowing himself down to 
any one, whether monk or householder, who 


was disciple and devotee of his own Master, 
Sri Kamakrishna. But to abate the dictum 
itself, would have been, in his eyes, to have 
minimised the ideal, and this lie could not do. 
Instead, he felt that one of the most important 
responsibilities lying, in the present age, 
upon the religious orders, was the preaching 
of monastic ideals cveii. ill ^marriage, in order 
that the more difficult might' always exercise 
its compelling and restraining force upon the 
easier, path ; and that the false glamour 
of romance, — obscuring the solitary grandeur 
and freedom of the soul, as the ultimate aim, 
in the name of an interesting and absorbing 
companionship, — might be utterly destroyed. 

All the disciples of Ramakrisliua believe 
that marriage .is finally perfected by the 
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man's acceptance of Ins wife as the mother : 
iind this means, by their mutual adoption of the 
monastic life. It is a moment of the mergence 
of the human in the divine, by which all life 
stands thenceforward changed. The psycho* 
logical justification of this ideal is said to 
be the fact that, up to this critical point, the 
relation of marriage consists in a constant 
succession of a two-fold impulse, the waxing, 
followed by the waning, of affection. With 
the abandonment of the external, however, 
impulse is transcended, and there is no 
fluctuation. Henceforth the beloved Is wor- 
shipped in perfect steadfastness of mind. 

Yet in dealing with his views on this 
question, one cannot hut remember his utter* 
mice on the contrast between Hinduism and 
Buddhism, that Sunday morning in Kashmir, 
when we walked under the avenue of poplars, 
and listened to him as he talked of Woman 
and of Caste. “The glory of Hinduism,” 
lie said that day, “lies in the fact that 
while it has defined ideals, it has never dared 
to say that any one of these alone was the 
one true way, In this it differs from Buddh- 
ism, which exalts monasticism above all 
others, as the path that must be taken by all 
souls to reach perfection. The story given in 
the JVIahabharata of the young saint who was 
made to seek enlightenment, first from a 
married woman, and then from a butcher, is 
sufficient to show this, * By doing my duty/ 
said each one of these when asked , 1 by doing 
iny duty in my own station, have I attained 
this knowledge.* There is no career then,” ho 
ended, ?l which might not be the path to God. 
The question of attainment depends only, ip 
the last resort, on the thirst of the soul.'* 

Thus the fact that all life is great, only in 
proportion to its expression of ideal purity, 
was pot, in theory, outside the $wami’s 
acceptance, however much, as a monk, lie 
shrank from interpretations which might lead 
to the false claim that marriage was chosen 
ftS a means to spirituality, That self-love 


Constantly le.lds Its t a such subtle exaltation 
of our own acts and motives, lie was well 
aware. He had constantly, he told us, met 
with persons, in Western countries, who 
urged that their own lives, though indolently 
passed in the midst of luxury, were without 
selfishness ; that only the claims of duty kept 
them in the world ; that in their affections, 
they were able to realise renunciation with- 
out a struggle. On all such illusions, he 
poured out his scorn. '‘My only answer was” 
he said, 14 that such great men are not born 
in India! The model in this kind was the 
great king Janaka, and in the whole of 
history lie occurs but once!” In connection 
with tins particular form of error, lie would 
point out that there are two forms of idealism : 
one is the worship and exaltation of the ideal 
itself; the other is the glorification of that 
which we have already attained, (p this 
second case, the ideal is really subordinated 
to self. 

In tills severity, however, there was no 
cynicism. Those who have read our Master's 
work on Devotion,* will remember there the 
express statement that the lover always sees 
the ideal in the beloved. “Cling to this 
vision !” I have heart! of his saying — to a girl 
whoso love for another stood newly-con- 
fessed — “ As long as you can both see the 
ideal in one another, your worship and happi- 
ness will grow more instead of less.” 

Amongst tile friends of our Master there 
was, however, one middle-aged woman who 
\vas never satisfied that, in his intensity of 
monasticism, he was able to do full justice 
to the sacred ness and helpfulness of marriage. 
k She had herself been long a widow, after an 
unusually blessed experience of married life. 
Very naturally, therefore, jt was to this friend 
that he turned, when, a few weeks before the 
end, he arrived at what lie knew to bo his 
crowning conviction on this whole subject ; 

* H«! Tl»« Coniptata Works of I lie Hwami Vivoliftimndfl, 
Nayuvati JSdiLiuii, pji. 2GC k 207 
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And Ill's letter was brought to her in her distant 
home by the same hand that was carrviu< r 
also the telegraphic announcement of his 
death. In this letter, so solemnly destined, 
he says : In my opinion, a race must first 
cultivate a great respect for motherhood, 
tluongh the sanctification and inviolability 
of marriage, before it can attain to the ideal 
of perfect chastity. The Roman Catholics 
and the Hindus, holding marriage sacred and 
inviolate, have produced great chaste men 
and women of immense power. To the Arab, 
marriage is a contract, or a forceful possess- 
ion, to be dissolved at will, and we do not 
find there the development of the ideal of 
flic virgin, or the bralnuachavin . Modern 
Ihuldhism, — having fallen among races who 
have not even yet come up to the evolution of 
marriage- -has made a travesty of monasti- 
cisin. So, until there is developed in Japan 
a great and sacred ideal about marriage 
(apart from mutual attraction and love), I do 
not see how there can he great monks and 
pups. As you have come to see that the 
gloiy of life is chastity, so my eyes also have 
been opened to the necessity of this great 
sanctification for the vast majority, in order 
that a few life-long chaste powers may be 
produced.” 

There are some of us who feel that this 
letter has an even wider-reaching significance 
than he himself would have thought of 
ascribing to it. It was the last sentence in 
the great philosophy which saw “in the many 
and the One the same Reality/' If the 
inviolability of marriage be indeed the school 
in which a society is made ready for the 
highest possibilities of the life of solitude and 
self-control, then the honourable fulfilment 
of the world's work is as sacred a means to 
supreme self-realisation, as worship and 
prayer. We have here, then, a law which 
enables us to understand the discouragement 
of religious ecstasy, by Ramakrishna Parama* 
hamsa, and his great preference for character, 


*«5 

in his disciples. We understand, too, the 
inner meaning of Vivrkanunda's own constant 
preaching of strength. The reason is veiy 
simple. If “the many and the One be the 
same Reality, seen by the same mind at 
different times, and in different attitudes/' 
then, in three words, Chairu ter is Spirituality. 

Greatness ’’ really is, as a deep thinker has 
affirmed, “ to take the common things of life, 
and walk truly amongst them, ami holiness a 
great love and much serving.” These simple 
truths may prove after all, to he the very 
core of the new Gospel. And in endorse- 
ment of this possibility, we have the Master's 
own words “The highest truth is always 
the simplest.” 

TIIK LOOM. 

Children of yesterday, 

I leirs of to-morrow, 

What are you weaving — 

Labour and sorrow ? 

Look to your looms again ; 

Faster and faster 
Fly the great shuttles 

Prepared by the Master. 

Life is the loom, 

Room for it, room. 

Children of yesterday, 

Heirs of to-morrow, 

Lighten the labour 

And sweeten the sorrow. 

Now, while the shuttles fly 
Faster and faster, 

Up and he at it — 

At work for the Master. 

He stands at your loom, 

Room for Him, room. 

Children of yesterday, 

1 leirs of to-morrow, 

Look at your fabric 
Of labour or sorrow, 

Scanty and dark 

With despair and disaster. 

Turn it and lo! 

The design of the Master! 

The Lord’s at the loom, 

Room for Him, room. 

—From “ Ireland’s Own/* 
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I VIII. 

Pom iiay 

201 Ii. September, IN1J2 

Dear Panditji Maharaj, 

Your letter has readied me duly. I do 
not know why I should he undeservingly 
praised. “ None is good, save One, that is, 
God,” as tile Lord Jesus hath said. The rest 
are only tools in His hands. “Gloria in 
Kxcelsis,” “ Glory unto God in the highest,” 
and unto men that deserve, but not to such 
an undeserving one like me. Here, “ The 
servant is not worthy of the hire "and a Fakir, 
especially, has no right to any praise whatso- 
ever, for would you praise your servant for 
simply doing his duty? 

* * My unbounded gratitude to Pandit 

S , and to my Professor* fur this kind 

remembrance of me. 

Now I would tell you something else. The 
Hindu mind was ever deductive and never 
synthetic or inductive. In all our philosophies, 
we always find hair-splitting arguments, taking 
for granted some general proposition, lint the 
proposition itself may be as childish as 
possible. Nobody ever asked or searched the 
truth of these general propositions. Therefore, 
independent thought we have almost none to 
speak of, and hence the dearth of those 
sciences which are the results of observation 
and generalisation. And why was it thus?— 
From two causes ; - the tremendous heat of the 
climate forcing us to love rest and contempla- 
tion better than activity, and the Hiahm.ms 
as priests never undertaking journeys or 
voyages to distant lands. There were voyagers 
and people who travelled far; but they were 
almost always traders, i. c., people from whom 
priestcraft, and their own sole love for gain, had 
taken away all capacity for intellectual 

* Swuniiji ihci! to rail liim * Profit uy for ho rend the 

ftuhu LUiasliya «... f with him. 


development. So their observations, instead 
of adding to the store of human knowledge 
rather degenerated it. Fur, their observations 
were bad, and their accounts exaggerated and 
tortured into fantastical shapes, until they 
passed all recognition. 

So you see, we must travel, we must go to 
foreign parts. We must see how the engine 
of society works in other countries, and keep 
free and open communication with what is 
going on in the minds of other nations, if we 
really want to be a nation again. And over 
and above all, we must cease to tyrannise, 
To what a ludicrous state are we brought ! If 
a bhAugi comes to anybody, as a bhangi, lie 
would be shunned as the plague; but no 
sooner does he get a cupful of water poured 
upon his head with some mutterings of prayers 
by a PAdn\ and get a coat to his back, no 
matter how threadbare, and come into the 
room of the most orthodox Hindu, — I don’t 
see the man who then dares refuse him a 
chair and a hearty shake of the hands ! ! Irony 
can go no farther. And come and see what 
they, the PAdris, are doing here in the D.ikshin 
(Deccan). They are converting the lower 
classes by lakhs ; and in Travancorc, the 
most priest-ridden country in India, — wheie 
every bit of laud is owned by the Hrahmaus, 
and the females, even of the royal family , hold 
it as high honour to live in concubinage with 
the Brahmans, — nearly one fourth has be- 
come Christian ! And I cannot blame them ; 
what part have they in David and what in 
Jesse? When, when, O Lord, shall man he 
brother to man ? 

Yours, 

Vivekananda. 

LIX. 

«■'«» (Jmrjri* W. IFnlo Esqr., 

511 JlKAItllOlt.N AYKNI7K, CHlCAflO. 

2Mli. December, 1HIK1 

Dear II 

It is very strange that news ofiny Chicago 
lectures lias appeared in the Indian papers; 
for whatever I do, I try my best to avoid 
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publicity. Many tilings strike! me here. It 
WSiV be fairly saiil that there is no poverty in 
this country. I have never seen women else- 
where, as cultured and educated as they arc 
here. Well-educated men there arc in our 
country, but you will scarcely find anywhere 
women like those here. It is indeed true, that 
goddesses themselves live in the houses of 
virtuous men. I have seen thousands of 
women here whose hearts are as pure and 
stainless as snow. Oh, how free they are! It 
is they who control social and civic duties. 
Schools and colleges are full of women, and in 
our country women cannot he safely allowed 
to walk in the streets! Their kindness to me 
is immeasurable. Since I came here I have 
been welcomed by them to their houses. They 
are providing me with food, arranging for my 
lectures, taking me to market, and doing 
everything for my comfort and convenience. I 
shall never lie able to repay in the least, the 
deep debt of gratitude I owe to them. 

Do you know who is the real “ Sakti- 
wnrshipper ” ? It is he who knows that God 
is the Omnipresent Force in the Universe, and 
sees in women the manifestation of that Force. 
Many men here look upon their women in 
this light. Mann, again, has said, that gods 
bless those families where women are happy 
and well-treated. Here men treat their women 
as well as can he desired, and hence they are 
so prosperous, so learned, so free and so 
energetic. Hut why is it that we arc slavish, 
miserable and dead ? The answer is obvious. 

And how pure and chaste are they here ! 
Few women are married before twenty or 
twenty-five, and they are as free as the birds 
in the air. They go to market, school and 
college, earn money and do all kinds of work. 
Those who arc well-to-do devote themselves 
to doing good to the poor. And what are we 
doing? We are very regular in marrying our 
girls at eleven years of age lest they should 
become corrupt and immoral. What does 
our Manu enjoin ? “ Daughters should be 
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supported and educated with as much care and 
attention as the sons." As sons should he 
married after observing Hrahmacharya up to 
the thirtieth year, so daughters also must 
observe Hrahmacharya and be educated by 
their parents. Hut what are we actually do- 
ing? Can you belter the condition of your 
women? Then there will he hope for your 
well-being. Otherwise you will remain as 
backward as you are now. 

If anybody is born of a low caste in our 
country he is gone for ever, there is no hope 
for him. Why, what a tyranny it is! There 
are possibilities, opportunities and hope for 
every individual in this country. To-day he 
is poor, to-morrow he may become rich and 
learned and respected. Here everyone is 
anxious to help the poor. In India there is a 
howling cry that we are very poor, but how 
many charitable associations are there for the 
well-being of the poor? How many people 
really weep for the sorrows and sufferings of 
the millions of poor in India? Are we men ? 
What are we doing for their livelihood, for 
their improvement? We do not touch them, 
we avoid their company! Are we men? 
Those thousands of HrAhmuiis— what are 
they doing for the! low, down-trodden masses 
of India? “ Don't-touch," 11 1 haft-touch," is 
the only phrase that plays upon their lips! 
llow mean and degraded has our eternal 
religion become at their hands! Wherein 
does our religion lie now ? In “Don't-touch- 
ism " alone, and nowhere else ! 

I came to tin’s country not to satisfy my 
curiosity, nor for name or fame, but to see if 
I could find any means for the support of the 
poor in India. If God helps me, you will 
know by and by what those means arc. 

As regards spirituality, the Americans are 
far inferior to us, but their society is far 
superior to ours. We will teach them our 
spirituality, and assimilate what is best in 
their society. 

With love and best wishes, 

Yours, 

Vivckananda. 
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Gl-KAXIXGS FROM RACON 
(('ol hit cil by Mr. P. J\ StsAagiri fiuo). 

It is without all controversy, that learning doth 
make the minds of men gentle, generous, niani- 
alilc and pliant to Government; whereas ignorance 
makes them churlish, thwarting, and mutinous; 
and the evidence of time doth clear this assertion, 
considering that the most barbarous, rude, and 
unlearned limes have been most subject to tumults, 
seditious, and changes, 

* 

* * 

Recause the acts or events of true history have 
not that magnitude which salislieth the mind of 
man, poesy feigneth acts and events greater and 
more heroical : because true history propounded 
the successes and issues of actions not so agreeable 
to the merits of virtue anil vice, therefore poesy 
feigns them more just in retribution, and more 
according to revealed providence: because true 
history represented actions and events more 
ordinary and less interchanged, therefore poesy 
endued them with more rareness and more un- 
expected and alternative variations : so as it appeared 
that poesy served and conferred to magnanimity, 

morality and to delectation. 

« 

* * 

Fortune is like the market, where many limes 
if you can stay a little, the price will fall. And 
again, it is sometimes like Sibylla’s oiler, which at 
first offered the commodity at full, llieit consumed 

part and pai l, and still holdeth up the price 

There is surely no greater wisdom, than well to 

time dc beginnings and ousels of things. 

* 

* 

Riches are for spending; and spending for 
honour and good actions. Therefore extraordinary 
expense must be limited by the worth of the 
occasion ; for voluntary undoing may be as well for 
a man's country as for the kingdom of heaven. 
Hut ordinary expense ought to lie limited by a 
man's estate, and governed with such regard as it 
be within his compass. 

* 

* * 

He that is plentiful in expenses of all kinds will 
hardly be preserved from decay. 


Some in their discourse desire rather commenda- 
tion of wit, in being able to hold all arguments, 
than of judgment in discerning what is true ; as If 
it were a praise to know what might lw said, and 
not what should bo thought. Some have ccitaiil 
commonplaces and them?.*, wherein they are good, 
and want variety : which kind of poverty is for 
the most part tedious, and when 'll is once perceived, 
ridiculous. Tins most honourable part of talk is 
to give the occasion ; and again to moderate, and 
pass to somewhat else ; for then a man leads the 
dance. 

* 

* * 

Speech of a man's self ought to be seldom and 
when chosen. 

* 

fS * 

Discretion of speech is more than eloquence ; 
and to speak agreeably to him with whom we deal, 
is more than to speak in good words or in good 
order. A good continued speech, without a good 
speech, of interlocution, shows slowness; and a 
good reply, or second speech without a good settled 
speech showed) shallowness and weakness. To use 
too many circumstances ere one come to the mailer 

is wearisome; to use none at all is blunt. 

* 

* s 

If von would work any man, you must either 
know his nature and fashions, and so lead him ; or 
his ends, and so persuade him ; or his weakness 
and disadvantages, and so awe him ; or those that 
have interest in him, and so govern him. 

* « 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight, is in privaleness 
ami retiring ; fur ornament, is in discourse; and for 
ability, is in the judgment and disposition of 
business. 

Crafty men contemn studies; simple men 
admire them ; and wise inen use them: for they 
teach not their own use, but that is a wisdom 
without them, and above them, won by observa- 
tion. 

* 

* • 

Reading makelh a full man ; conference a ready 
man ; and writing an exact man. 

* 

* * 

Histories make men wise; poets, witty; mathe- 
matics, subtile; natural philosophy, deep; moral, 
grave ; logic and rhetoric, able to contend. 
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Sliiiihism 

lJv JonMsiNc Lsi.i., (Amritsar). 

The cardinal principles of Shikhism an: (i) 
Unity « si God. (.*) Kijiuliiv * if men, (_;) rahli in dm 
Gum, ci ml ( |) Love nf ( « 1 1« I Mil l His tivilure*. 
'Hu: lii^l figure traced in the Sliikli Sciipiurc^ is die 
inniKn' (I i, and mil ■•///. This is fur tin: pm pose 
nf avoiding nil v idea nf Trinity. God is one 
widinul an equal. His is aho a imil mil dm sum- 
l* *l:i I nl in. my limes mixed together. Hod is iini 
li in ili.'il In* lime, \el is an existing iraiilv. 1 1 •* is 
iiiiImii ii. ( )ur I'l'nss seus«s t .muni | ri*« : i \ «.* I iini, nur 
mind tamml. know Him, our thoughts camml 
f.iiliniu Him, bill nur spirit can commune whh 
Him. 

Tim Sliiklis lecognise dial “be Ilis order nil 
Iuimi appeared and hv I lis older nl! life mine inio 
i\i Mem «\" “No 'Hu* knows,' ,,;ns die Guru. “ in 
u'hal manner tin; t'lc.itiuii came into i:\iMeiKC.' i 

Iiiuilicllitind ul m in is die iii'Ci'ssan iwlennm 
ul die l inly ul Godhead. “ Tin ie L one bather 
and we are die children ul uneT Tin* wliule 
l 'u-atiun i .sine mil nl one I • i : : i 1 1 »i . The Gums 
l m dil b\ jn.it lire dial :i!l 1 1 1« *i > .ire ft jii-tl ; .tl tin* 
lime ul liapn-un i Suisk.ua ». nut ui.lv d<; .ill 
die disiiples sit on die same ilunr, and ...u an I 
«li ink onl (.1 die same vessel, Inil aehully pnL 
lin >i -i. Is ul loud into die mundi nl or.e amelier. 
Th-av is no c.e-v Ji-i iiictiun ; ambulv mav be 
• Imil n.d into die luld ul Shiki . MiiUIi liiplMii 
is obligatory fur women .is \w il as lor 1 1 ; • • i * . for the 
niles ul cuiidiK.i and llie icligiuiis dimes are 
identical lur both. 

The Sliikli ideal of life is die d *sir:n lion of 
eg« Msiii. Tin: dfsh in -linn oi individn di: v is dieir 
highest bliss. Inn il ilurs in >i iiu. in anniliil.ii ion, lur 
exi iieiice and i 1 1 1 Ii v i • 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 \ are iwu d;M u ni limits. 
A Sliikli dues m it I in by ».-ni"« u mini; himself 
lull bv losing himsi-lt. I 4 ' si ill and l.»xv ire the 
means to this end. I'aith does not me. in mere 
intellectual assent. In order lu lie a Sliikli “ vuu 
must sell your mind to the Gum. you no lunger 
guide your own actions hv \oiir own e\peiieuce. 
vuu must lake as unit guide die teachings oi the 
(imil.'' 

The (fiiru is not an incarnation of the I )• ■ i i v ; but 
lie is nut subject to the law of iraiisiiii^r.uion. 
The servants ol the land come for doing good to 
others. They infuse spiritual life, inspire devotion 
flnd unite men with the Lord. No -me can be 


•a < fiiru who has nol realised union with tlio 
Supreme Firing. All his actions are based cm 
chaiiiv. love and uiuellisluicss, and because he is 
il servant, he should speak less of himself and 
more of his Master. Humility, though nol senility, 
oiitflu to lie the keynote of his leadlines. 

The Sliiklis do not believe in the doctrine of 
apostleship or inlenv.sHim. The function of a 
( * uni is tint ul a loving lather who takes one hy 
the hand and steers him five of all rucks and 
shoals of life. The Guru does not claim any 
essential supciioiiiy over his disciples. He says 
that in every man theie is the potentiality nf per- 
lection, and when the di.-i iph: has ualised tin; 
stage n! pel lei '.ion. the (imil hails him as lus equal. 
When the Gum Gobiud Singh had baptised his 
live beloved di.viples, lie himself received baptism 
hum them. 

'Flu: lu'-t means to Supreme 1 Hiss is Love which 
uciessii ilc involves s.u rilice. To luxe God and 
His ciiMlmvs is only pn>>ihle by sacrificing the 
interests whit h one ivgaids Iris own, for His sake 
and others. When one lie^ins to sacrifice and 
luxe lie is on the puli, an I in time he leaches the 
goal when his indixiduaiiiv no longer exists. 

Theosophy 

Ih Iiai.i jonKN.iKA Naim Mm k.\, (( 'alciUla). 

The ihice y.u at objects ul the i'liCoHipliii al Soviet v 
are. 1 1) .To l< inn a nucleus ul the imiveis.il bn it her - 
bund ul hum. mile xviilimii diminu tion ol race, creed, 
sex. caste or minin'. I 2). l u eiu uiirige the Mud v of 
comp native religion. philosophy and science. ($). 
To inve.siigaie u i.-xplauied law* of nature and the 
puweia talent in man. 

< »i these ihri*.* ohjeils. the liisl is. s.ivs thiMvrilcr, 
the only one \v:::- Ii is binding im all members, and 
the Iwu otheis, i ii* n i m -ani :■» subserve the lirst, 
ai'e but option d. The Soviet v, • untinues the* xvi iter, 
lies no dogmas, insists on no helivls, endorses no 
ilmuli, supports no partv, lakes no sides in the 
ciiJIrv* quarrels that rend society and embitter 
national, sm ial and p.ji>oiial lile. 

’1 lie time is ahiiO',1 iipe, the writer believes, for 
the beginning ul a new cycle in which liiiin.mil v as 
a x\ in i|e will at lain lu l.iftier heights of lleing. mi 
dii-aml of in its pas! hi'iui v. So the great //;■,/// 
itt:t I‘ ■/.»-. those miglilv behigs wlm. having ;n com 
pi i :•! icd llii ir own liber.itiuii, have s.u ri Iked tiie 
jjlurioiis bliss Xirrnnit. and still retain eanhlv 
hums in ord. i ilt.il lh *v in iv help on pour, 
xxviik. “iilfei 11114 iiiiinaniix towards th*; i»oal th-- , y 
ilieiiiM-lxi-N have le.nhed, have launched the Theo- 
sophical Society into existence with the glorious 
ideal of universal brotheilioiul for the acceptance 
ul its members. 1 hen the waiter otters arguments fur 
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the consideration of those who ridicule Theosophy 
as a modem imposture. In reply to the question, 
how are the Jivanmuktas , the real founders of the 
Society, to he sought, the writer says, “Seek 
them through the Theosophical Society, their 
spiritual child, which they have ushered into 
existence for the advancement of humanity.'* 
“ Work for its great ideal, and make yourselves 
perfect instruments in their hands for the service 
of humanity and seek not for any return.” 

Thus after describing the aim, scope and function 
of the Theosophical Society, the writer gives 11 
brief outline of the teaching that passes current 
under the name of T/hoxn/if/y. The main spirit- 
ual virtues which, in the opinion of a leading 
exponent of Theosophy, underlie religion, are the 
following : — 

(1) ( )ne eternal infinite incognisable real Insistence. 
(2) From that is the manifested God unfolding 
Himself from unity to duality, from duality to 
trinity. (3) From the manifested trinity come 
many spiritual intelligences, guiding the cosmic 
order. (4) Man is a reflection of the manifested 
(Jod and is therefore fundamentally a trinity, his 
inner and real self being eternal, and one with the 
Self of the universe. And lastly his evolution 
by repealed incarnations into which lie is drawn 
by desire, and from which he sets himself free by 
knowledge and .sacrifice, becoming divine in 
potency as he had ever been divine in latency. 

The writer attempts at an exposition of the 
cosmology, saying that the universe emanates from 
the One F.xistence beyond all thought and speech, 
One who is in everything and everything is in 
Him. Then the wiiter describes as to how the 
‘ Logos ’ unfolds itself into a threefold form; the 
First Logos is the root of all being; from Him is 
the Second, manifesting the two aspects of life 
and form, the primal duality. Then the Third 
Logos, the universal mind, is evolved, in which all 
exists archetypically. Matter in a solar system 
exists in seven great modifications or planes ; on 
three of these, the physical, emotional (astral) and 
mental, is proceeding the normal evolution of 
humanity. O11 the next two planes those of 
wisdom and power - goes on the specific evolution 
of the initiate, after the first of the great Initiations. 
These five planes form the field of Lite evolution 
of consciousness, until the human merges in the 
divine. The two planes beyond, represent the 
sphere of divine activity encircling and enveloping 
all, out of which pour Imih all the divine energies 
which vivify and sustain the whole system. We 
are taught, says the writer, that they are the planes 
of divine consciousness, wherein the Logos or the 
divine Trinity of Logi, is manifested and wherefrom 
He shines foilh i s the Creator, the Preserver, the 
Dissolver,— evolving a universe, maintaining it 


(luring its life-period, withdrawing it unto Him- 
self at the end of the cycle. 

Then the writer points 011I, that though a 
considerable portion of Theosophical literature 
deals with astral and other planes beyond the 
physical, and with spirits and elementals the 
real Theosophy is l\mtvbha or Supreme knowl- 
edge. How is this Piinivith'it to be attained? To 
this question only one answer is possible,- Only 
by daily acts of renunciation in the little things of 
life; only by learning in every thought, word and 
action to live and love the Unity; and not only to 
speak it but to practise it on every occasion, by 
putting ourselves last rather than first, by always 
seeing the need of others and trying to supply it, 
by learning to be indifferent to the claim of our 
lower nature and refusing to listen to it.” There 
is “ 110 road save this humble, patient, persevering 
endeavour, hour after hour, day alter day, year 
after year, until at lasl lire mountain lops are 
climbed.” 

Anubhavadvaita- Vedanta. 

By Paniut G. K. Siiastki, (Madias). 

The writer says that out of 1 1 So Upanishads mtt 
are the most essential, and contain the complete 
theory and practice ol the science «»l Sell. All 
these 10S Upanishads should be studied lor the 
sake of realising the entire Truth, and not the liist 
ten only as is supposed by some. lie thru relers 
to the different schools of Vedanta, but holds 
that the most important system of Vedanta, 
though it has only a lew followers, is that which 1^ 
based upon Tuttvasarayana or Dakshinamtirti’s di.-> 
quisilions on all the Upanishads as recoidcd by 
Vasistha, and which is called the Anuhiiavadv.iiu 
or the Sankhya-Yoga Samuchchaya system of 
A pi >ayad i k sh i tacha ry a . 

The writer then gives abstracts of the Jnan.i- 
kauda, Upasana-kanda and Karma-kanda, as found 
in the Sauskiil original of the above named book. 
There is a mention in it of the Niigiiualila Brail 
man beyond the reach of speech and mind, (lie 
Nirgtina Brahman being lower than this. Also: 
“ At the beginning of the Upasana-kanda Brahma 
says, ‘1 have now heard Jnana-kanda, and 1 think 
1 have nothing more to hear.’ 'Then Dakshina- 
inurti replies, ‘Thou hast known very little, because 
thou hast only heard the theory, thou sliuiild.M 
hear the l.-pusana-kanda, and then know how to 
pul those theories into practice. 1 'The same ques- 
tion is pul at the beginning of Karma-kanda, ami 
Brahma is there told that he has still to hear the 
Karma-kanda to enable him to practise more and 
more, and to realise the ’Truth.” 

'The Auuhhavadvaitins “neither lake the Sagimi 
(for it cannot liberate ) nor the Nirguuaiita (lot h 
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is beyond the reach of speech and mind),’* but 
“are satisfied with the knowledge, practice and 
direct realisation of the Nirguna Brahman.” 

In the abstract on the Upasana-kanda, the writer 
says, “ IJpasana is nothing but constant meditation 
on the identity of self and Brahman.” One does 
not feel tired, for one soon perceives bliss. Persons 
who are slow or have not been able to shake off 
their attachment for the world, usually experience 
a great deal of exhaustion and are very much 
agitated, but with persons of higher order this is 
not the case. It is also ordained that this meditation 
should only he practised by those who have the 
knowledge of Brahman, hut Lhe idea that at the 
dawn of knowledge Upasana ceases, is strongly 
condemned. 

In the abstract on the Karma-kanda three kinds of 
Karma arc spoken of, viz., Nitya (obligatory), Naimi- 
tlika (occasional) and Kainya (optional or those 
performed with motive). Leaving aside Kamya- 
Karmas which hind more, and the Nitya- Karinas, 
which are done for one’s own good or for the good 
of the world, the Naimiuika-Karmas should be per- 
formed even by the liberated ones ( Jivaunmktas), 
and that, until one attains to such a high stage as 
to be beyond the pale of Vamasratna or Yidelia- 
inukli. Upasana, Dlivana and Saniadhi are all 
Karinas. That the Yidchanmkla does not perform 
Nitya and Naimittika Karinas is because lie is in a 
slate of almost constant Samadhi, and lies in an 
extended posture on the ground like Ajagara or a 
huge snake, forgetful of all except the highest bliss. 

The Anuhhavadvaita (enjoyment of the Bliss of 
the Sccomlless) Yedanta lias been compiled by 
Appayadikshiiachaiya, from the Taltvasarayana, 
Kama (iita, Adhikaranakiincliaka and Aniibliuli 
Mim.imsa. Dwelling on the points of similarity and 
difference between the Advailins and the Anu- 
bhavadvaitius, and admitting that both have the 
same ideal before them, he says, “That between the 
Ou.riilied Monism of Sri Kaulliacharya who aims 
at Sayujya and the rigorous absolute monism of 
Sankaracharva, there are several steps that arc 
ignored by both parlies,” and “ Anuhhavadvaita sup- 
plies the missing links.” By way of analogy with 
our present university system, the Dvaita is assigned 
to the Middle School, Yisishladvaita to the High 
School, and Advaita to the College department; 
so Sankaracharya is made a Professor, and the 
Anuhhavadvaitin a scholar who lias gone through 
nil the courses regularly and has obtained the 
highest degree. 

“ The Anuhhavadvaita chiefly deals with the 
7 planes of matter and spirit; the Yoga of 15 limbs, 
the A higher Samadhis, the 25A Matras of Pranava; 
the respective merits of Jivaiiniukli, Yidchamtikli 
and Sadeliauuikti ; the doctrine of giacc and of the 
birth and evolution of souls, and with the highest 


Sankhya and Yoga teachings.” The Anubhava- 
dv.iilins are designated as Sankbya-yogins, for they 
accept both the Sankhya and the Yoga doctrines. 

'I’he writer points out that the idea of the mother- 
hood of find and sisterhood of woman is to be 
found in 1 liiidttism alone. The Yedanta teaches 
that every man is a son of ( lod ; and so also did 
Christ who was one of the great saints of the Hist, 
but he was misunderstood by bis followers when 
they restricted the Sou-ship to him alone. 

'Hie classification of Brahman, according to this 
school, is shown in the following table : — 

BRAHMAN 


Sak:ir.*i Nir.iK:[r:i ( or flu* l T nkno\v:dil«» and 
I the Unknown), railed Nii '-Minalila. 

I (Xu. 111. Vivaria) 


I - ! 

Sopailliika Sakarn, Niinpadliika Sakara, 
eailrd Sa-.mia. e.illi-d Nirvuna. 

(No. 1. Aruniljiiu) (no. II. I'minania) 


Nitya Sakarn (I'rakiiti- Mnkfa-Sak tra (f'liidrupa- 

l’nrii' li:i) (rrali'.-itilr l»y P.raliMiniOCAonroLs’ianuMiava- 
inraiKiil' Parnkdia .) 11:111a, s'A':ii , ii|i:iiii 1 i.r.. dial wliydi eaii 
or dial wliieli rail Ik: tir only experieiieud iu dm 

gra>pr«| iutcllcriually). Iii^iir-t Samadliis). 

The Amibhavadvailiiis hold that “ The fourfold 
path, Karma, I nana, Bliakti and Yoga, are eipially 
important to the aspirant for the attainment either 
of Saguna Brahman or of Nirguna Brahman.” 

Appnvacharya was born in TS35 and was, says the 
Pandit iu conclusion, “a (Jnd-inlnxicalcd Brahman 
of Southern India, who spent 45 years of his life in 
concentrated meditations, teaching his disciples aud 
writing invaluable treatises.” lie was a (irihastha- 
A diary a and was more in favour of a householder’s 
life than that of a Sannyasin’s. Iledied in ( June-July) 
lyoi, exactly 30 flays after the death of his noble 
wife and 15 days after lie had become a Sannyasin, 
leaving, as yet for the most part unpublished, 150 
works on practical Yedanta. 

The Veera Saiva Religion. 

By II. K. Vkxkahasavmya Kso., 11. a~, n. 1.. 

(Bangalore). 

Siva is considered “ in His nature different from 
mind and matter, yet co-cxistcnt with them from 
all eternity in closest Advaita, and does not assume 
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a human form merely lor the sake of saving .‘lOnls. 1 
1 1 is wish is <|iii(r I'm -tij'li. “Si\;i is woisliipped 
mi I In- lorm n| a (him or Saint, who li-.i vini* 
KMioiiiRVil all l lie cv.iiii'sii-ni pleasures i >1 this world, 
is ahsoibcd in live | » nicvlil.it ion of the lilhi.iI life 
principle lliaL midi rlies all \ahi>hing things." 
Tin* Wrra Snivas, known also as Sivailurvas 
or I.ingairts, hold dial mind ami mailer arc not 
(lillt-rcni. hiil aiv mm with the Innate I'mce, i. e., 
the Sakti ol (Jod Siva. The nnmenral strength 
of the sect is about ' millions. 'I hey claim their 
descent from “ Pianiathas " or devoted adherents 
ol Siva, who belong to tin* * Apiakril ’ creation of 
Siva, and that two hatches of win an came down to 
earth at dilleivnt times by the order ol Siva to 
restore and strengthen the Vecr.isaiia faith. and which 
diey did with »reat success. The most prominent 
among them was M.isava who reformed the faith 
on a popular basis, ami it rapidly spread from 
duo end uf the country to the other.” 

Theirs is a simple and puritanic religion, “ami they 
)ia\e done away with the old nmitiplicilv ol cere- 
monies, as their object is to obtain the maximum 
result or hem lit hy performing the minimum number 
ol ceremonies. The Veerasabas bury llieir dead, 
livery man, woman and child is ordained to wear the 
Tiugani on his or her peison from the moment of 
birth. I'. very person ought to worship the l.inga 
as his or her ( lod. At the Iliksha icrvnmny liio 
pupil gels llie ‘ l.inga Samh.mdlw ' or relation with 
die l.inga hy means of 1 Diksha,’ which destroy the 
ill fee ini pm i ties. “ The V'eeravdva religion |s an 
al 1-em bracing, pro.sclwisiiig icligion, am! il contains 
representatives from all classes oi Hindu soi iety.” 
'There are prohatiouarv periods fur people of 
different castes helore lhe\ an* admilled into this 
religion, e. g., lliYce years lor a Ihalunan. six for a 
KshiUriy a, nine fur a Vaishia, and twelve years fur 
n Sin Ira. 

“The Voerasaivas acknowledge the supremacy 
nf I lie Vedas, Agama and Siva Pimmas." As their 
object is to attain oneness with ihe Deity, they 
reject Ihe Yajnas and pet form Midi of llie cere- 
monies only as are related to the attainment of 
j liana. The Veersuiva religion is based on the 

J nana Kauda of the Vedas, aad it has its own 
Ihashyas on them. 

The writer holds that the “ l.inga ” being 
the least materialistic of a|l forms worshipped hy 
|he Hindus throughout India, is hesi lined as 
a symbol of Siva. “ The philosophy of the 
Veerasaivas is called the \Sakti Visishladvaita ’ 
find ;ts exponent is Ncelkanta Sivacli.uya, one of 

the great commentators of the Brahma Sutras 

Jt does not ignore the so-called illusory world 
of matter and the numberless beings that are found 

In it It holds LliaL both mind and matter are 

jjjsejmiably bound up. and the one is unintelligible 


without the aid of the other. . . .Similarly Sakti. the 
Innate Toree is insrparuhb associated with (.ind, 
through whom II manifests Itself." The piaitices of 
Sh'ir.\ifiiihijiiiuia or the knowledge of six stages of 
.spiritual development, ami / ^./ x, mini a stiyu 
or oneness with the I )eil\ in those several stages, 
are two of the fundamental dull lines of their 
philosophy. 'The “ Tai-Tvaiu-asi ” is inlc-rpicled 
as ‘Tat’ die * l.inga,’ ‘ Tvam ' the * Anga ’ and 
* Asi ’the 4 Sam\ oga.’ 

'The writer cites Mr. C. P. Brown to show the 
similarity the latter has traced between this and 
the philosophies ol (Iiecce and Koine. 44 Whal 
Rousseau was to Trance, Basava was to Southern 
India; and wh.ii is remiikahlc is tli.il Basava so 
early as in the twelfth century A. D., proclaimed 
that famous doctrine of die equality of mankind, 
which seven leijlurics Intel, upset the whole of 
Europe and convulsed half of the modern wot Id.” 


Snfvaism «ind the Saiva Siddhanta* 

By |. M. Nai.i.as'vami Pii.i.ai Kso. i K:i jhinumlrv ). 

The writer claims that S.u’vnism “ icpieser.ts the 
old iradilioual and puvnt religion ol the dais ol 
the Vedas ami i ! p.inis:i-i-ls. Ag unis or Paulias. and 
llihasas and Piiinn.i*. and bases its authoiitv on 
these ancient tweak d hook?, ami hislorh s ; il i laims 
the ( ji !■ l Siva to he the aulhui ol da* Ved.is and 
Agamas.” He then <|nolc:; many passages from 
the above hooks, and argues at great length to 
prove llierelnim the audim'ship ol the Vedas to 
Si\a, and to establish Him as the Supreme Being 
mentioned in them, in the words, “ I’.kam Sat 
Vijai Bahiidlia Vad.iiili.'* He sa\slhat “ I he wools 
Brahman and Atman do uoi ouurin the Rig Veda,’ 
and that “the Yajur Veda is the central Veda.” Ip. 
the latter. “I I is Supreme M ijesty is fully developed 
and lie is expressly called Siva by name, * Siva 
namasi.’ Tin: i< ,!li and die uth chapters ol th- 
Hita and the Visx.uleva, \ isvaswampa of tin- 
Satamdiiy.ini, all refer to Siia. 41 In the chief 

festival in each temple, called the Brahmolsava, die 
iinporlaiil i:\eul is the car-feast in which the 

charioteer is the four-headed Brahma, ami this 
recalls and repiesenls the old story of Tripura- 
samhara referred to in the Kig Veda and Yajur 
Veda.” 

'The writei refers to the slorv in the Ken* 

Up.mishad and says among other things, that “ it 
was left to Hina Uaimavati to point out to the 
Supreme Brahman, as Her consort.” He then 
niendons the story of Dakshak’s sacrifice as a 

further illustration of the same point. But the 
Svelasvatara Upanishad is the greatest authority ol 
the Saiva school. I le then speaks of die Omkara 
ur Prauava as the Supreme Mantra of the Veda, and 
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points out lli.il the ArdVvnitra or Tiirivam re- 
presents t In* Supirini 1 Hr.dnmm or Siva. I le fin I Iil-v 
S;iis ili:ii in the Taiuiriva l 1 1 m n! ^)i;id what is spoken 
nl as llit* Kiislma I'ineala ( | In: lurin of tin: 
Supi « : 1 1 io brahman id ho meditated in ihe lliiili- 
pundarika) is identified wii'n L'musahuva or Parvali 
Parameshvara. in s«*\vial nl the l/panishads “ This 
ii^ain " proceeds the waiter “is disuihed as ihe 
|\diir Linija/’ Will* tin: esIaliKsImionl ol* the 
wen ship of this Jw»iir Liu^.i and I lie advent of a 
more sphilual .a;.* ni lie a nee* ul‘ the lei in “ Sacrifice," 
the pei iod oi A»aina and ih^ modem lemple- 
worship seems lo have been started. In the new 
system tif worship, the oiler of the sell as saciiiicial 
ohlaiion was made in the plaee ol animal sacrifice, 
“ The /* /.v// was flu* animal in man, and when it 
was odeied a., saci iliie in |iuna-ai*ui, it became 
tJie Nandi or Siva.’’ 

Thu Puranas also bring out, according to the 
writer, many points spol.en above. “The only 
worship univeisal in the duv.s ot the Mahabliaiaia 
wa- lliat ol .Siva and Siva l.;n;;:i.‘* Lull her: “ In llie 
l il.ir.t i iila, the v.iii'il Sivi is used, not to denote 
llie Lower Ih'.ihimn bill the Supreme brahman. ” 
Tin: Temple at I\ 'ine^hv.il mi is supposed to show 
|ho existence ol the universal woisliip ol the Siva 
Linga. 

Saivaism has withstood llie onslaughts of |ainaism 
and liuddhism. 1- « ii lowing closely the Aihanas 
Suikara, U.mi.imijn and M.idh.iva. tame the •.•real 
Snlanai ha> \ a, St. Ah ikandan St. Anil N'anthi, 
St. Al ii. ii tinan.i Samhhanlhai. and Si. I'ma I'aihi 
Sivac liana, and fmni them (unnneiues .Modem 
SaivaiMn \vh'»ie liinaK and philosophy are de- 
termined h\ the Lwcnh -eight Again. »s. 

Spt-.ik in;» of the Siva. I.inga, the waiter cjiiotes as 
his :i nl In irity tin: Suami \ ivekan.unla's exposition 
that lli.* Siv.i Ling.im niiginakd fioin tin* Yup.i- 
slambha, the saerilieial post m tin. Alhaiva Veda 
Samhita, — the heginMingless and endless Siainhha 
or Skambha incnliuiicl there signi Ivin:* the Lternal 
Ihaliman, am! wliic h in lime ga-.c plac e to tin* Siva 
Liuga whic h is thus not a phallie emhlein at all. 
The I’alipita at the enhance to ihe Siva temples 
with the: Yupa-Slatuhha and the Pasu (Ihilli is said 
to represent the sacrifice of animals ol the Yedic 
ages. “ As soou as a Saiva enters the temple, he is 
asked to prostrate himself in front of Ihe Ynpa- 
Slamhlia. This is his offer ol self as sandier: and 
self-sacrifice thus becomes the centre of Hindu and 
Saivailo philosophy/' 

Thu writer next deals with the Saiva SidJhanla 
Philosophy. Pathi is used io clonolc the (iod, 
i’sisu the soul, and Pasa the bondage. * Pasa is the 
rope with which the P.isii is tied m the sacrificial 
stake/' The Pal hi or Siva is said to Ik* Nirgtiua 
UUil Personal ; He lias neither form nor is formless. 
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Siva cannot he horn as a man through ihe womb 
ol a woman. pail this absolute naiure of Siva 
does no! prevent Him fiom His being pe rsonal at 
the same linn- and appear ini’, as (iiim ;uul Saviour, 
in the lot in ol man out of HL great love, and Ills 
feeling lor the sin and soriuw of mankind, ami 
helping iheni lo get lid ol their I n iiic l.i l;**,'’ and ill 
sueli form as “to Miit the conception of ||is 
bhakla." He is neither male nor Innate nor 
neuter, but can be thought ol in all iIii.m* toims. 
All His spec ilic names me declinable in ;mv (if the 
three gomh is without c hai-gi- c:l meaning. ’ Siva is 
the Ashtanmili. the L ight-l.idied Lord, horn II is 
dwelling in imi ill, water, air. lire, A List, Sun, 
.Moon and Atman. Siva is Sal -( 'hit Anamla, being. 
Light and Love. “As pure Heine', the Absolute*, 
(iod is unknowable, as Light ami Love He links 
Himself tu man/' Man can approach (iod through 
I .ove. 

The writer tlu:n introducers the theme of Siva's 
Sakti, savin'.' that the: ah .ive mentioned “ Light and 
Love i ( hit ami Anamla) is ihrrcloru c ailed His 
Sakti. “ I his Sakti ol (md is ihe Mother of the 
I’nivc rse, as Siva is the Pat her." "This Sakti 
(( 'hit Sakti. I’ma, Durga) is Xiigima. and is 
sh irplv dMineuislu-d liom Aiava (Sagum). aLo a 
Sakti of the I .old." This ALiva of ilk Stiaivas, 
v% hi* li compiles T.mas, is distinguished from 
Axiilva or Anava Alala. “ ALu a cause s L hchha, 
Juana ami Kn\a to aii*c in the Jiva, hut Anawi 
causes the same in d‘ sip] ear. Ai.ava is inherent 
in Ji\as. lul Aiava i-. sepaiale fn in iheui. and 
besides niaiiifi si in;: it*elf as lie univeisc*, I'oiius 
the body and senses, and woiMmuicI cnjuMuenls." 

“ When the soul is enshrouded bv Anava Alala, 
wilhoul ac lion, will or inlelliet iu e, it is ils ni^hl, 
the Kev.ila slue. WTo.ii (icitl, out of His Lpeal 
J.ove. sets him in evolution t*,i\ in • the Imdv and the 
woilds out cil Aiava. for hi- enjovnu-nt and ex- 
perience. wlu-chy 1 : i s Kiiva Sakti lvc., are aicuseil, 

lh.it is vaile«l its * Sak.da condition The Al.na 

acts as it weir, like the lamp li^hl in darkness (and 
it may have: the power ol a million arcs in Smldlia 
Aiava. which lellecls Cliii Sakti veiyclearlv i Hut 
when the miu rises al! darkness is at once dispelled, 
and there is no need for lamp-lights however power- 
ful Tlii.s is the soul's Suddha or Nitvana 

condition." 

T he followin'.!* translation of a Sloka is c|iioted 
from Si. Alauick Y.uhaka's T’in^achaka. as ex- 
pressing lh«* kernel of Sai\a Advaila Siddhanta : ■ 

" This day in Thv mercy unto me Them didst drive 
away the darkness, and stand as the Uisim; Sun : 

( If this. T hy way of rising their heina naiiL-lit 
else bill Thou 1 thought withoiii liiouifht. 

I drew ueai er and m-aier to Thee, wearing away 

atom by atom, till 1 was one with Thee. 
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() Siva. Dweller in tin? great Holy Slmnc, 

Tlion nil not attain in tin* Universe; 
naught is llieie save Thou. 

Who cun know Thee." 

The writer then goes on to explain the “ Ailvnilsi'* 
of the Suiva School. The Saiva Siddhantisis 
postulate three planes of existence, viz.: -.Matter, 
souls, and (iod. 4 ‘ in the language of Fan lid, 
<Iod is the point, that which hath neither pails nor 
insis* nil nde ; that which is even where, in and out, 
above and hclow ; the soul is the centre of the circle, 
ami the circumference is the Maya that hounds. 
When this centre can rise up to the Point, then its 
Nirvana is possible. " “The nature of the soul 
consists ill its becoming one with whatever it is 

united to It can only he united to the world, or 

to (iod. It is the caterpillar of the Upanishads..., 
It is the shadow of the one (Maya), or the light of 
the other ((hid), that completely hides its (soul's) 
individuality." “The soul's individuality or identity 
disappears, hut not its personality or being (Sal).” 
To compare the soul with a crystal or diamond : 
“ The crystal or diamond unlike the Sun's Light 
which it reflects, though in its inner-core it is 
pure, possesses the defect of being covered by dirt, 
Mala (A naval, and requires to be removed by 
some oilier din. Mala (Maya), and it is luminous 
(Chit) in a sense, but unlike the self luminous Sun 
(Para ( hit \ and either in darkness or in the full 
blaze of the Sun, the idintitv of l lit* mirror (or the 
crystal, or diamond i cannot be perceived." 

‘Advaiiu,’ lit. ‘not two,' has been defined by St. 
Meikandan as meaning ‘Anya Nasti ’ or ' Ananva,’ 
i. e., lion-separate, ‘ neither one nor two* — denying 
separability or duality, but not admitting oneness. 
This apparent contradiction is explained with 
reference to the illustration of mind and body, and 
the vowels and consonants. “(Jod is not one with 
the Soul and the Universe, yet without (iod, where 
is the universe?" “ The S.iiva Advaita Siddhanla 
accordingly postulates that (iod is neither Ahhedha 
with the world, nor Hheda, nor I'hcdahheda, as 
these terms are ordinarily understood, and yet lie 
is one with the world, and different from the world, 
and IJhedahhcda." ( Si vagnanabolhani,. Sutra 2. Siva- 
gnanasiddhiar II. 1). 

According to the Saiva religion, there are four 
Maigas or paths for spiiitnal aspirants, called 
Chary a. Kriya, Voga and Juana. ( )ue can approach 
(iod as his Master, Father, Friend, or as lieloved — 
the last path, when the oneness is finally leached. 
These four Miirgas, unlike the Karma, Jlhakli, 
Yoga and Juana M.bgas of the other schools, do 
not overlap each other, for, with the Saivas, each 
of the former is a step higher than the preceding 
one. The Saivaisin of the South holds to the 
Aliimsa doctrine as its chief pillar. 

(io bi continued). 


TIIK HUMAN SOUL 

[./ hiturc delivered by Swami SinnaUinanda fa* 
fore the (>/h Convention of the Sad hu Snnga Maha 
Sab /ia, Kunikulhurai , Tin neve l I j\] 

ADAPTED FROM “ THK KAI.1WKA ” 

Before we try to understand the individual Soul that 
dwells within every human livuil, lot us first under- 
stand what our individual mind is. 'file *ludy of 
mind is very beneficial, and is the most interesting 
of all oilier studies in the world. In fact, the 
study of mind composes the study of all branches 
of knowledge ; of sciences, secular and spiritual. 
In fact when we try to understand certain sciences', 
for instance, Astronomy, Logic, Philosophy, Meta- 
physics, etc., we find they aie tile whisperings of 
the mind, fs it not the mind that conceived all 
these sciences in the world ? So let us understand 
what this mind is. Mind has two powers ; one is 
the efferent and the other, sifli rent. Cycling in waul 
is iXivritti ; cycling outward is: Pravritfi. The 
worldly sciences are the outcome of Pravritli ; 
Philosophy. Metaphysics, Psychology and other 
sciences of an introspective natme aie of Niviitti. 
Now what is that force behind the mind thaL 
guides people to unde island tilings ? Mind itself 
cannot conceive anything unless there is some 
fence behind it. 

In our Vedas we find that all the forces that arc 
manifested in the Univeise have their biilh, as it 
were, from mu* force or energy, called in Sanskiit, 
the Prana. That is tin 1 sum-total of all the Ibices 
displayed in the Universe. The power of Al- 
tiaeiion, (‘nhesion, Repulsion, are nothing hut I lie 
manifestation of that one power which is called 
Prana. Prana is the mother eneigy from which 
all the other various manifestations of forces come 
out. According to modern science, a science 
has reached itsTailmination when it has found the 
one underlying unit from which all variety has 
proceeded, and according to the Hindu Khaslias 
that unit has been found out in the Prana. As iL is 
tin: Prana that acts behind the mind, which produces 
the different sciences and branches of knowledge, 
the Cosmic Prana comprises all the Univeise with 
the diverse variety of foims. 

Now, before we tiy to understand this mind, let 
us see what our modern philosophers say about it. 
whether they admit the existence of something 
behind it or not. If brain explained everything, 
where is the necessity to admit the existence of 
another thing behind it? They say, brain is the 
centre from which all senses arise. For instance, 
to give a concrete example : How do I know there, 
is the light? First, the nerves of the eyes are 
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'affected, Mild the power of discrimination romcs 
and tiirs to analyse what il is, and compares il 
with the sensations pigcon-luiled in the brain. loom 
that teflexiVe power of the hiain We know it is 
light. Similaily, I am standing lu iv, and 1 heat 
some sounds. Thu \ dilations reach llie neives, 
lilt* nerves ailed the hiain, and 1 hear. That is 
what the physiologists say. Ihit the hiain hy itself 
cannot act. Suppose, the picture of yoms is oil 
my letina, and [ am thinking of something else; if 
you take, a piclme of the lclina, the picture will he 
there lull still I do not see you. 1 am talking 
intently to you ; my mind is grossly ahsorhi d in it. 
Some music is going on near. I do not hear that. 
The sound vibrations came, struck the tympanum, 
and tin: sensation was car lied to the hiain centre, I mi 
still I do not heai ; why? lx cause my mind is nol 
touched. Then there must he a mind behind the 
hiain. We need one factor besides the brain, 
namely, the mind. The external nigans of touch 
and suit'll — llu* dual organs -are Indiiyas, and 
they have their nerves there. We may have a 
beautiful eye, still we will nol see anything if the 
internal nerve is useless. If llu* brain centie is nol 
light, then also we cannot hear. The external 
oigans may he perfect, the hiain and sense nctve 
may he perfect, but if there. is no mind, wo cannot 
have the perception of tlu* sense. Now here we 
shall have to understand that all these peiceptions 
an* iicpiessed on the brain, hut there is another 
faetor needed to have tlu*s«* grouped. Miml is 
constantly ('hanging. We do not know what mind 
is. We know of the partieular shape the mind is 
taking. We know tin* p.nticulai natuie of the 
iniiul, and not the whole nature of it If I am 
happy the mind lias taken the image of happiness, 
and we know that image only. So we say we arc 
happy, A number of waves move on the ocean of 
the mind. One wave causes happiness, and another 
misery. What is this mind ? Miml is compared 
to a vast lake where lipples are constantly raging ; 
senses are galheiing peiceptions In >m outside and 
generating motions in tin* lake of the mind, and that 
cie.ites distuihanrc. So we are constantly dis- 
turbed by the activity of the mind. When we can 
See the uniunicd, the peaceful, llu: calm equanimity 
of mind, then we come to know wh.il mind is, and 
ivhat is beyond the lake, of the mind, -we can look 
through what is lying at the bottom. So long as 
the mind is (list in bed b) the waves and ripples, 
we cannot see what is lying behind the mind ; so 
we must know the real state of the mind, and not 
the form which the mind has taken. The reflection 
of the Soul is Mind. Matciialists call mind as 
matter; the Hindu Shaslras deem mind as finer 
matter, finer than even ether. Il is very fine, subtle 
matter. On this mind act certain forces which we 
call Prana ; and forces Cannot act without any 


matter. When* there is matter, there is force also; 
S') they are inseparable factors. Wh.it is Matter? 
The unity of m liter from which all these varieties 
of matter have come out, is called Akasa. It is 
not the space. The liist form of mallei that has 
come out limn that cosmic mind, is called Akasa. 
The solids, liquids and gases run lie ultimately 
reduced to lint one unit element known as Akasa, 
the. sum total of all these di'feienl hums of ele- 
ments. This pine matter oi Ak isa cannot produce 
anything, so it requires some lord: to pmdiicc the 
various things out of it. That is Puma So in 
time of l’ialaya, all things return to Akasa which is 
find than ether, and these dilT- rciil manifestations of 
forces leduee to one Prana. Tln-relon- it is wiilten 
in the Vedas, that in the beginning tlu ie was one 
homogeneous mass ol matter, there was no colour, 
no shape ; the sum-total of universal energy slept, 
as it were, on the ocean ol mallei. It gradually 
began to vibrate. That vibration of I'r.ma pro- 
duced these things with diverse names and hums. 

So, we have seen what mind is, and that brain 
itself is not enough to prove the facts ol human 
existence. N'»w, we find nuuilinned in the Sruti, 
tluie is another tiling which gives light to the 
senses and even to the mind. Mind borrows the 
light from lh.it, and apnea is intelligent ; the mind 
is in.idi, of fine subtle mallei which we cannot sec 
with our eyes, or hy any ol llu* modern instruments. 
It is liner than ether. We have also fell lli.il there 
is a force behind tlu* mind, which force is very 
fine. It displays itself in dill' lent forms. •When 
it manifests through neiws, it is nvivr power; 
when it manifests llnough muscles, it is known as 
muscular power. They are on-* and tlu* same 
force. Just as one while light, when il breaks 
through di' emit colomcd glasses, appeals to be 
clifTi'i i utly coloured, so also when Piana appears 
llnough different media, il appeals as muscular or 
physical force. 

How can we see that which lies behind the mind ? 
Sruti says : There, these eyes cannot go, wolds 
cannot express, thoughts cannot leach, and mind 
cannot conceive." flow shall we lu* able to say, 
aflii matively or positively, it is mind, sense, oi 
brain power? It is beyond them all. If you 
notice something changing, there must Ik* some- 
thing unchanging beyond it. What is the steady 
tiling behind tlu: mind? Il is the Soul. So Sruti 
says: “ ’1 h.it which cannot he conceived hy the 
mind, hut by whose power the mind is able to con- 
ceive ; that which tlu* ear cannot hut hear, by whose 
power the cai is able to hear ; that which cannot he 
vitalised by this Prana, hut hy whose power Prana 
is vitalised ; — that underlying piinciple is brahman. 
It is the calm eternal light, sell-elTulgent, whose 
light mind is manifesting, whose power physical 
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mallei is m.mife‘--1 inn.’ 1 1 1 *1 1 1 "i'i * fi »re, if we under- 
stand tin: it ill iiii'uii 1 til mu mint 1 , we shall In- able 
to limit rstaiul win I is I »i.*Iiiii« I Hit- mind. This 
liiim.in mind, the individualiz'd prim iple that is 
behind lliu cosmic mind, wlii'M transparent (i. e. f 
«M I ni iind |!ii'i ‘, l» is :i clrai j*rasp t >1 tin: Divine 
piiuciple lii-hiiid. ii ir«»n is put in ;i lurnaee il 
In €'« >ii n s n 1 1 - 1 1 * >1 . Il will Inn n auv tliinn it ('.onus 
in cooiael with, Ini it li;is absorbed die I wilt Irom 
I In* liiin.icr. So it is with tin.: mind. All its 
intelligence and power irally belongs to the Soul 
which is hi-hind it. It is only tin- i^n ounce tint 
is the cause of all miseiy and happiness. Thinking 
] ;im the son oi a eie.it / imind.n, ;i landlord, 1 
lx emnt- hippy. My mind identifies itself with the 
senses. This it Ii 'lit . Ii< m t it ii i causes .ill this miseiy, 
trouble, on«l h.ippincss too. We become set vile, 
miserable of Inppy because we think so. 

So, when wi. know i.h': individual mind we know 
the cosmic mind. Imliv idu.d mind is a pait of 
the cosmic mind. It is ul the n.iiih: nalmc. I he 
dilTitcncc lies in (k-enr, and not in kind. A sp.uk 
oi a pailide of clav is the s.iinc as tin: or clay ; 
so wiicii wv know this little rj»n f wi* know 1 1 » is 
cosmic e»n. W’hatew i a.'hibute tlu: individual 
mind possessr*, that tin* riNinc ii'ind pusscssi s also. 
The only dilVeiriici: is i|uanlilali\v, and not quali- 
tative. 

Till- Soul is not limited In muse o( the mind, 
just as the sun is one, thmiuh its iuia:»e in.i) 
he seen in seveial pots cmitaiimi;; wate' . When 
we know I am ill, I am the ( >ne Imiiv idtiai, Kli-nsil, 
I am eveiyihinii. when dilTeteiit I'm ms vanish, 
and when tin i« is no other pen eplion. vvl'.en llu-n: 
is one e(|uanimous mind and behind it there is 
one tiiilli, t I k ii we In -i 'nine one with It. Tlieie is a 
sloiy in the l Ipanisli.id : Vimchana and India 
came to a Kashi for the knowl. dt;e of the Self. 
One was an A mu a, and tin: otiu i a I >rv.i The 
Kishi told tin in, l; I lion ait the ( )m ’ “ Thmi ail 
('•oil.'* \’ii (M'lia 11 : 1 , tin Amiiu. was (piite satisfied 
to know that lie was Clod, and did not make any 
ImtluT eiujuiiv. India went to his S.vaijjam, hut 
lie had no c.iliinu ss of mind, lie ijiiestioned : 
“This physical body has its^iowlli and d.-.ilh. It 
cannot he tin: Atman. Ii this body is Clod, why 
should I tear that 1 will he dethroned? ThU 
body cannot he the Atman.' 5 So lie came luck to 
tin- Kishi, and a»ain asked, “what is tin- Atman?’’ 
“ I hat Atman you are, 7 .said the Kishi, “,n.d tiom 
that Atman the whole Universe is come! Knipihc 
about that. Mak* A / is and you will know that. " 

I hen lie went away and puniiiid tin-dilations and 
decided that tin pi ineiplc nl life, the vital pi inrijile, 
Ditisl Ik the ISi. dim. in. So he caun to the Kishi 
and asked him whether the, Pinna was not Atman? 
The Kishi told I •'•il to ■mi and piilmm u, a^ain. 
'I luia otep by step he :ame tu know Kiuiiauiuya- 


vijii.-inmii and Anandamayakosam. At last In.: 
eame to know, fiom dial liiahm.iii the whole 
Uni wise has come out, and in that Anandam the 
whole Universe exists, in (hat Anaiulam the whole 
Universe dissolves at the time of lhalaya,-— and lie 
was satislii d, for h«* n alised lire Truth. Similarly 
we can siy, * I am f *r.i hui'iii,* when we have lealised 
the I’mth. I low tiny we make ourselves when we 
think ol l lie woild, and seek l.inn* and inlhn iiei.' ? 
Mow pomly we an- by mir thinking that 1 possess 
so many acres, I am Aiyar, .Mmlahar. Iyengar, and 
so forth! 1 am the son ol Hod. Vou ere the sun of 
l«od. riieuf"ie, the old Upanishadic Kishi, 
alter loin* concentration coming to realise this- 
lieinj* within hiiu.it If, loudly pmclauiied, “l have 
found, by A^A./e, th u ( in al Ki« m.d One who is 
beyond d trkness and illinium e ! Knowing Hun 
also, you will possess > h inal Anaialam 1 1 « m v 
which then- is no death." Mo not limit yoiiiself; 
you aic the Divine smil. Vou can al hast think 
you aie I lie soil of (i*»d. When you think you are 
couditioued and qualified, you limit yoiirsell. II 
you think you are tin* child ot (imk you areas 
j^reat as («od, just as the spark is as j'leal as the. 
file itself. So, we come Mi sec that wiiitevcr is in 
this individual sell, or what we cal 1 in philosophy, 
him iucomii, that exists in the mat 'lonism. Win n 
W" know tin: nature ol iiim iocomu we ' i,*..w the 
iiiilme ol niiu ioeosiii. th - mie as a pan of the olhei . 

We live in an .i*;e of mat . 1 1 : 1 1 ’ - :.i : tin; modi 1 1 r 
man i> L 1 iv*'ii to coiiiim-ii-ij l-.'M, and seeks utility 
in evei > tiiiuy.. ( >i wlnt *;ood is it to know this 
Atman? Wean- as hip;*) without it. Wei am 
money. We have ciiu'n n ; wh.it «. , i nnd ran it 
hi in;.; to us ? That i ^ the qic stimi always a'.skeif. 
Wi 11, my (i ii -in 1 1 , I (ell mui t Mi ie is sni leme utility 
in it. In the liiit plat.', knowl dye h:i s its own 
reward ; in the second place, with the lelahu 
knowledge ol mind, s» e how vou aie tossed about 
as lorlmie smiles oi hov.-ns upon )<ui. Il lortiic.i. 
smiles you I* -el happy ; if it flow ns you fi t I gloomy 
and dejected. Kill when you coin** to know youi 
own Atman, you will I e eltinally happy, you will 
no loiijM-r It-ar am tiling in this woild. If you 
know this Aliuau vmi will no* hate anybody, the 
I eel i ne oi hatr. tl will vanish fnnii your Imail, and 
lovi will iIivl.II iheiL-in ; this haired will i*iv*' place 
to Anacal.un. It is only by i;iopiiiy in d.nkuess 
that you weep and cry, and think tile is a void and 
vacuum. 1 1 you know that wilt: and child an: 
nuihin^ hut Atman and they are the children ol 
(hid, 1 hey aie hut your own imai'e, they an: your 
ow n si It, ll-.eii you w ill coii(|uer all your miseries 
and i^noi.'iiice, and happiness and bliss will live in 
>oiii Ik . i 1 1 all die time. I would to Mod you may 
know tin: hue nature of the Atman. If you seek 
iiappiiiiSN, seek that eternal h.ippiness. and not iht: 
iiappuicss ol this world. L'toin the luiuutcbl atom 
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to the largest body, everyone is searching for 
happiness. Why seek for it ? That Brahman, that 
Anandam is within you. But we want to manifest 
It through the senses, and go searching after it, 
groping after it everywhere except in the Self. 
We think if we can get a strong body like Kama 
Kluilhi, we may be happy, but the body is not 
permanent. We can be happy only by knowing 
the Atman. Know that One, and that will make 
you happy. 

REVIEWS 

AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Sri Krishna. (The Pastoral and the King 
maker). B y Swatni Ramakrislinananda. 
Second Edition. Published by the Rama- 
krishna Mission, Mylapur, Madras. To be 
had of the Manager, Prabuddha Bharata. 
Pp. 178. Price 12 as. 

This little book presents within the short 
compass of two lectures a concise but vivid 
picture of the wonderful life of the greatest 
of the Divine Incarnations of Hinduism, the 
Lord Sri Krishna. Of all the Avatars, in whom 
the human and the super-human mingle to- 
gether, there is not another — ancient or modern, 
within the pale of Hinduism or outside — 
whose life is so replete with miraculous tales 
or doings portrayed with all the imagery of 
poetic conception as that of the Cowherd of 
Brindavan, and these have been presented 
“as we find them depicted in our Books, 
instead of omitting, altering, twisting and 
torturing the texts to suit our limited mental 
capacities.” Indeed, the author makes no 
secret of his unflinching faith in the miracu- 
lous stories and super-human doings of Sri 
Krishna, and strongly combats the idea of 
the “ reckless critics ” to explain them away 
as mere accidents exaggerated into demon 
stories and so forth, or to take recourse to the 
theory of later additions and interpolations 
and rate them as impossibilities. The author, 
however, does not advise any one to believe 
anything blindly. “ Science has proved 
many impossible things to be possible, and 
is it a wonder then,” asks the writer, “ that 


what we cannot understand now and deem 
altogether impossible, may appear to us clear 
as daylight in some near or remote future ?** 

What a striking contrast with His life at 
Brindavan, is the role of Sri Krishna as the 
“ King-maker," in which He appears as the 
true Kshatriya prince whose one duty is to 
rid the earth of tyranny and wickedness, 
and stand ever for righteousness. Here 
lie is the examplar of His teachings of 
the Gita, a perfect Karma-yogin, who earns 
a throne but never sits on it, a statesman of 
the most exalted type who never takes the 
aggressive, who is the same to friend and 
foe, a universal pcacc-makcr to the best of 
His power. 

Swami Ramakrislinananda has done well in 
bringing out a second edition of this life of 
mighty contrasts, in a connected whole, which 
cannot but inspire love and awe for his Divine 
Hero, and sway a devout heart whose aim in 
life is not “leaf-counting” but “eating the 
luscious mangoes ” 

The True Spirit of Religion is JJni- 
versa!. Pp. 40. Price 5 as. 

Vedanta in Practice. Pp. 140. Price 14 as. 

To be had of the Prabuddha Bharata Office. 

These two books by the Swami Parama- 
nanda contain a series of articles dealing 
with Vedanta. They arc written in a clear 
and lucid style and are of a thoroughly 
practical nature. We commend the spirit 
which lies behind such books as these, — 
books which endeavour to reverentially 
spiritualise our religious conceptions and 
strive for the highest statement of truth. 
They are earnestly written and are a perfect 
generator of good thoughts, and condense in 
a small space an abundance of philosophy, 
with numerous selections from the Upanishads 
and other Scriptures. A copy of each should 
find its way to the bookshelves of all who 
interest themselves in Vedanta, 
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Fum.ic Spirit, Ideal and Practical. A 
lecture by Mrs. Annie Bcsaut delivered at 
Adyar, in the Theosophical Hall, on Feb. 
l6th, ’o8. Published by the Theosophist 
OITTice, Madras. Price one anna. 

Mrs. Annie Bksant* A Sketch of Her Life 
and Services to India. Price 4 as. 

Baud Surkndra Nath Banerjea.* The 
Man and His Mission. Price 4 as. 

Sir Phkrozshah Mehta * His Life and 
Career, with extracts from his speeches &c. 
Price 4 as. 

Dinsuaw Rdulji Waciia.* Ills Life and 

Labours. Price 4 as. 

Lala LAJPAT Rai.* A Sketch. Price 4 as. 

The Story of The Raya and Appaji* 
Sixteen amusing and instructive stories, 
by T. M. Sundaram Aiyiir. Pi ice 4 as. 

Aspects of the Vedanta* Second Edn. 
Four new papers added. Price 12 as. 

SRKK SREE RaMAKKISIINA UPADESIIAf. (Ill 
Bengalee). Compiled b\* tbeSwami i ball ma- 
il iinc la. 3rd lid it ion. Price 4 as. 

Tattya-Pr AKAS iiiKA.t or Srcc Ramakrish- 
na’s Teachings, with comments by his de- 
voted disciple, Rainachandia (in Bengalee) 
3rd Edition, Pp. 450. Price Rs. 2. 

Ra.MCHANDRER BaktRITARALI,J or Speeches 
■ of Babu Ramchandra Dutt (in Bengalee) 
First part. 2nd Edition. Pp. 502, Re. 1-2 as. 

THE EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE RAMAKRIS1INA HOME OF SERVICE, 
BENARES 

The Eighth Annual Report of the Rama- 
krishna Home of Service, Benares, is a record 
of relief afforded to the suffering poor of the 
City. It is a highly philanthropic work, 
done silently and nobly, and the spirit, the 
method and the organisation are unique in 
their kind. Whoever goes through the Report 
will be struck with the noble principle 
actuating the whole organisation, — that of 
serving humanity a* an act of worship. The 

* I’ublMiwl by Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co., Esplanade, 
Madras. 

f Pnlilisliml by the Udlnxllinn Oilin'. liniih-Bnzar. Calcutta. 
J Published by t he x-ii'j.-iiiitUili. Yogudyan, Ivaacur^adii. 


accounts of the Home bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the disinterested motive and sclf- 
sacrificc of the workers, as every pice collected 
in the name of the poor is spent to relieve 
their distress. 

The table giving a comparative view of the 
work done in eight years, from July 1900 to 
June 1908, shows that the total number of 
persons relieved was 9201, of which 852 were 
indoor patients. The total number of persons, 
consisting of men, women and children 
belonging to every province of India and of all 
castes and creeds, who were served during the 
year under report, was 3044. The number 
of patients treated in the Home Hospital 
during the year was 146. E, C. Radice Esqr., 
I. C.S., C. I. K., the Magistrate of Benares, in his 
annual presidential address, truly remarked 
that the institution, although limited' in 
accommodation, relieved cases for which 
accommodation is made in no other place. 
Mr. Anindale, vice-principal of the Central 
Hindu College, Benares, spoke of this institu- 
tion as “the noblest of all charitable works 
Benares lias to show.” Any one visiting 
Benares would, we are sure, bear similar 
testimony to the good work done by the 
l [nine of Service. We are glad to notice that 
the institution has, during the last year, 
received generous support in aid of its Hos- 
pital fund from several kind hearted gentle- 
men. The Home of Service is in urgent need 
of the Hospital which it is building for 
the accommodation of its daily increasing 
diseased and homeless poor, but has been 
obliged to discontinue the work owing to 
want of funds. The whole cost of the build- 
ing was estimated at Rs. 38,000. The Home 
appeals to the public for the sum of Rs. 14,000 
which is still necessary for the completion 
of the Hospital Buildings. A11 institution so 
noble and humanitarian and so urgently 
needed in a place like Benares, should not be 
allowed to be hampered in its benevolent 
work for want of necessary funds. We join 
the Home in its appeal to the sympathetic 
public to strengthen its band in tins hour of 
need. 

All contributions should be sent to the 
Assistant Secretary, The Ramakrislma Home 
of Service, Kamapura, Benares City. 

NOTICE — Owing to the illness of our Sanskrit 
compositor wc could not print the four 
. Gita pages in this issue of F. B. 
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NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

( CULLED AND CONDENSED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES) 

The Pope has thirty-five secretaries to answer 
his daily average of 22,000 letters. 

A Swadeshi Spinning and Weaving Mills Com- 
pany has been floated at Lahore with a capital of 
25 lakhs, having Sir Pratul Chandra Chatterji and 
Lala Lajpatrai among others as Directors. 

In the course of his speech at Woodford, the 
Master of Elibank admitted, that the people of 
India were peaceable and justice-loving. Only 
one in 15,000 had made himself amenable to 
the criminal law. He was certain if the statistics of 
European countries were taken, it would be found 
that the percentage was considerably higher. 

SrtJAR is now manufactured in Germany from 
old rags. The rags are treated with sulphuric acid 
and converted into dextrine. This is treated with 
a milk of lime, and is then subjected to a new 
bath of sulphuric acid, which converts it into 
glucose. The glucose obtained by this process is 
identical with that of commerce, and may be used 
in the same way for confections, ices, etc. 


Mr. P. V. Seshagiri Rao requests us to inform 
those of our subscribers who have applied for a 
free copy of his book, “ Noble Living,” but have 
not as yet got it, that he very much regrets the 
disappointment caused to them, owing to the 
demand being far in excess of his anticipations, 
and that as soon as a fresh consignment of books 
arrives, it will be his most pleasant duty to attend 
to their applications. 

The twenty-fourth anniversary of the Rama- 
krishnotsab was observed at the Yogodyan, Kankur- 
gachi, Calcutta, with special Puja, Sankirtan &c„ for 
a week (31st Aug.— bill Sept.) The public cele- 
bration came off on the 6th Septembci with great 
zeal and enthusiasm, when many Sankirlan parties 
proceeded to the temple-garden singing devotional 


m 

songs. Besides prasath distributed to the Bhaktas, 
hundreds of poor people were fed. 

Dr. A. R. Wallace has stated that a single com- 
mon weed, the Sisymbrium Sophia, yields three- 
fourths of a million seeds, and if all grew and 
multiplied the land of the globe would be covered 
in three years. One pair of elephants, the slowest 
breeding of animals, would produce 19,000,00:) 
individuals in 750 years. The prolific rabbits, the 
national pest of England, would have a progeny of 
1,000,000 from a single pair in four or five years. 

Wk learn from our Sanskrit contemporary of the 
Stuiri/avarfini that there are at present 262 Tols 
or Sanskrit schools in the Presidency of Madras, in 
which about 5,000 boys have been receiving their 
education. Of these schools, only twenty-six 
receive grants-in-aid from the Government and five, 
from Local Boards. The number of students in 
these thiiLy-one schools arc 1S7 in all. The 
money spent on these thirty-one schools amounts 
to Rs. 3,700 annually. 

Tiie remarkable discovery of the sacred relics of 
the great Buddha recently made near Peshwar is 
of supreme importance to the Buddhistic r.fces 
all over the world. The remains of the Pagoda 
built by the Emperor Kanishka over the ashes of 
Buddha have been unearthed. A bronze casket is 
found in which ihere is a crystal box containing 
three pieces of charred human bone believed to be 
the ashes of Gautama Buddha. Within this casket 
is a chamber iu which there is a seated figure in the 
centre with a standing Buddhist on either side. 
The casket bears the highest mark of Gandhara art. 

Wiiat is described as the largest clock in the 
world is shortly to be installed on the lower of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance building in New 
York. The hands of this clock are so large that 
in making a revolution they pass three stories of 
the building, and when one of them crosses a 
window the light is completely shut off. The 
minute hand, from the centre-pin to the tip is 
14 ft. and this combined with the counterpoise of 
ftft. makes the hand 20ft. long. The hour hand is 
11ft. long. The clock will be 400ft. from the 
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ground, and when the hands are illuminated by 
electricity, it is said that they can be seen thirty 
miles away on a clear night. 

The skeleton of a huge tracheodon, or duck- 
billed dinosaur has been dug out cautiously 
last summer by Mr Charles H. Sternburg, from the 
sandstone casement in which il was imbedded. 
This “find’ 1 was not only a skeleton, but a 
genuine mummy without a counterpart in any 
museum in the world. Wrapped about the giant 
bones was the skin which clothed the animal in 
life more than 3,000,000 years ago. He was about 
18 feet in height, and was supplied with some 
5,000 teeth, including those going out. He lived 
on herbs, his other important occupation being to 
sleep out of the way of the tyrannosaurus, which 
preyed on him unmercifully. In his day of greatest 
prosperity he hailed from New Jersey, Mississippi, 
and Alabama, as well as Wyoming, Montana, and 
the Dakotas. 

“The average person possessing self-confidence 
and force can, and does exert mental fascination 
over others with whom he comes in contact, al- 
though it requires a developed will to become an 
expert,” writes Mr. Atkinson in his newly published 
book on Mental Fascination. According to the 
author, the qualities that go to make up the person 
in whom mental fascination is likely to be strongly 
developed are^the following 

Physical well-being. Belief in oneself. Culti- 
vate the “ I can and I will.” Poise. Cultivate the 
calm, masterful mood. Fearlessness, for fear is 
the most negative emotion in the being of man. 
Concentration. Do one thing at a time and do 
it with all the power there is in you. Fixity of 
purpose. Cultivate the building quality — it is 
needed. 

A gigantic Engineering feat has been accom- 
plished by the union of New York and New Jersey, 
on opposite sides of the Hudson River, by a set 
of tunnels and electric trains. This wedding of 
the two great cities means almost as much as a 
tunnel between Dover and Calais. When the work 
is finally completed it will have cost between 
£1 3,000,000 and ^14,000,000, all private capital. 
The system comprises about twenty ntfm of under- 


river and underground railroad, and the stations are 
designed with a view to comfort, permanency, 
and beauty. They are made large enough not 
merely to accommodate the metropolitan traffic of 
to-day, but to receive comfortably the greatly 
increased multitudes sure to travel by underground 
routes in the decades to come. Every part of the 
stations is constructed either of concrete or metal, 
so that, like the cars and the tunnels, there is no 
possibility of fire. The great Terminal-buildings, 
justly called the “ nerve-centre ” of New York, are 
twenty-four storeys in height, and house more than. 
12,000 persons— a city in itself, with shops and 
stores. 

The Gnanodaya of June last in reviewing Modern 
India says : — We beg to acknowledge with many 
thanks a copy of this book by our great Swami 
Vivekananda, whose noble work and example have 
laid humanity under an obligation difficult to 
repay. This is a very useful book giving informa- 
lion on politics, social reform and religion, and 
other topics of great interest. It is throughout 
suggestive and wonderfully spirited. Various 
phases of the subject have been very well described, 
and from every topic have been deduced lessons 
which are of great value to humanity. Bengalee 
being a foreign dialect to the South, it is really a 
fortune that this worthy contribution has been 
made accessible to people of other provinces 

through the medium of this faithful translation 

Prabuddha Bharata office deserves the heartfelt 
gratitude of all lovers of India, for this valuable 
help it has rendered to them. We feel we shall be 
wanting in our duty to our readers, if we do not 
state it as our earnest wish that wc should like each 
one of them to receive a copy. 

The //^/(London) of July 3, has the following 

4 The Prabuddha Bharata Press ’ ( India : Maya- 
vati, Lohaghat, Almora, Himalayas), publishes a 
translation of Swami Vivekananda's impassioned 
Address on ‘ Modern India/ in which he protested 
with ardour against the growing tendency to adopt 
Western ways in the East. East is East and West 
is West in deeper things than latitudes and longi- 
tudes. At all events haste is to be deplored. He 
was an ardent patriot ; and his last words in this 
noble Address were an appeal to Indians to love 
and honour and glorify their country 
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RAMAKRISHNA SEVASHRAMA, 
KANKHAL 

. Rkport for June & July 1909 

Rs. As. P. 

month’s balance ... ... 1601 7 9 

Pollutions and Subscriptions ... 1097 2 6t 

Total Receipt ... 2698 10 3 

Total expenditure ... 99 10 6 

Balance in hand Its. ... 2598 15 9 

Outdoor patients: — 1667, of whom 192 were Sa- 
dims. Indoor patients : — 1 5 Sudhus, of whom 2 ale 
under treatment, 2 died, and the rest were cured. 

t Out of the above amount, Rs. 500 was paid 
by a lirahmachurin towards the building fund of the 
kitchen which is under construction and will cost 
about Its. 1500. Rs. 80 worth of foodstuffs was 
also received. 

r 

Inspired Talks by Swam! Vivekananda. 

( Kki.'UKIIKII by a IHSUII’I.K Dl'KI.Ni; thk skvkx 
l WEEKS .VI TllOl'SAM) I si. an ij Park.) 

With two IMiologravuirs, one ot Swamiji, and 
I the other. of the luitise where he lived. 


Himalayan Series 

'Works of Swami Vivekananda. 

It. A. P. 

MY master.— A comprehensive lecture 
on Sii Ramukii.shna, with Mr. P. C. 
Majumdai's account of the Master from 
the Theistie Quailcilv Iteview. ... O 7 o 

To the Subset i l »t i s ot P. I). ... o 5 o 

SANRHVA ANII VEDANTA.— A SftieS of 

lectures delivered in Ameiica. ... o 10 o 

To the Suhsciihcts of P. It. ... o 8 O 

THE ATMAN. • A leetmc deli\eied in 

America. Revised Kdilion. ... ... o 2 o 

To the Sul »st*i il >r-rs of P. It. ... o t 6 

ltONhAiiK A Nil fkkkuom. — A lecture 

delivered in America. Revised Kdilion. o 1 o 

To the Subscribers of P. It. ... o o fi 

ADDRESSES AT THE PARLIAMENT (»F Khl.l- 

(•Ions, oHTCAdn. Revised Kdilion. ... o 3 o 

Do Du To the Subscnheis of P. li. o 1 fi 
Do Do 25 Copies. ... 3 o o 

Do To the Subscribers of P. It. Do ... 2 o o 

Net Pini. rations 


Excellent get-up. 7 -J" x 5". 2 pages. 

('loth. Rs. Two. Postage extra, 

See Review, Fib March No, 1 *. It., pa Re 47. 
Apply to Manager, Pr.ibuddha Ith.irata. 

Babu Surcndranath Bancrjea. 

A. SKETCH OF HIS LIFE ANh COPIOUS 
EXTRACTS FROM HIS SPEECHES 

Tlii'i is tlic must :m<l (‘oimiirlimism; lift* of 

linhii Siiii'Milraiciiii I •.-• in-rj«*:i. fli - I’l-n-jali Or.itur ami 
Piii ri «i. ii >•*!■» lull i 1 tin* 111.1 in ioi'iilcnra of liis eviMitful 
ouivr in a Huvim ami inirllrJIiiV form. 1 11 outline, it- 
i.-iiN wit n In'. LIFE. Km'.kmi imi. .Sejm rut ion from tin* Civil 
N-rvie ■. Eiri't ion of 1 In* School in:i*>ti*rVt iirolV-siiiii. Foiin<l- 
*n~ lln. Ki j 11 in C.illi-ji*. L ive for St intent 4, Work on the 
P.ilciiiLa Cov|ior.iiioii. C11IUIV.-S n nii|i:ii^ii «»u* , :iml » jrival 
ni:«nv other interest 1 n*_r i'em* wnieli sir'* for ilm !i r<r time 
|»uhli«*luiii now ; with a Jin ■ part wit. forming tim frontispiece. 

Price As. 4. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

Dadabhai Naoroji. Sir P, M. Mehta. 
Dinshaw Edulji Wacha. Mahadev 
Govind Ranade. Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. W. C. Banner jcc. Swami 
Vivekananda. The Hon. Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale. T*he Hon. Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose. Lala Lajpat Rai. Babu Su rendra- 
nath Banerjea. Romesh Chunder Dutt. 
Ananda Mohan Bose. Budruddin Tyabji. 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. 

Speeches of Babu Surendranath 
Banerjea. An exhaustive collection. Two 
Vo is. Rs. 7. 

Apply to G. A. Natesan & Co., Esplanade, Madras. 


■IMSTI.KS OK SWAMI YIVKKAN \NI»A. — First 
Sciics. S« fund Kilit on. Keiised and 
enlarg' d with .iiltlilwm.il extracts. Willi 
u facsimile uf Swamiii's handwriting. 

Si/c fi'J in. by 3?in. Pp. 142. ... ... o 6 o 

To the Subset iin-rs oi P. It. ... o 4 o 

JXAN V You A. — (21 Icciuivsl Revised Kdi- • 

linn. Si/c o' j in. by 7 in. Pp. ... t 80 

•J o ill ■ Sul-iCI >CIS ot P. It. ... I 40 

bhakTI yoga. — (20 ch. 1 piers) Revised 

Kdilion. ... ... ... ... o 6 o 

TWO LECTURES ON K ARM \ \OUA. ... O 2 O 

er vctical vemanta.— in four parts. ... o 4 o 

from i:<il.' Mli , i 10 A I. Mora. — 'Pin* most 
complete collection of ml the inspiring 
lectures, dismuiscs and rcp i' S to die 
va lions addresses of welcome, etc., 
(numbering lliiity) delivered in India 
from 1897—1901. Revised Kdilion. 

Si/e 9J in. by yf in. Pp. 196 2 o o 

To subscribers of P. 1 *. ... ... ... 1 14 o 

MODERN IN i>! \. — Tianslited from the 
Bengali writings of the Swami Vi\eka- 
nanda. Hitheito unpublished in book 
form. Just out ... ... ... o 4 o 

The Swami Abhedananda’s 
Lectures and Addresses in India 

About 256 pages. Size 7!" *5". Price Re. 1-8. 

To the subscribers ot P. IL Re. 1-4- 0. 

Foreign, 75 cents, or 2 Sli. fid. 
Reincarnation. Three lectures. Six Annas. 

Postage extra in each case. Apply to Manager, P. B 


16 annas (asj = 32 cents = 1 Rupee. 3 Rupees (Rs.)= 1 Dollar =4 Shillings. 
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Works of Swami Vivekananda 


Prabuddha Bharata 


Rs As 
o 8 


Valuable Letters anil other Lectures 

Valuable Conversations o 6 

Reply to the Madias Address ... ... o t 

The Cosmos ... ... o 5 

The Vedanta Philosophy. — An address 
before the (iiaduate Philosophical .So- 
ciety of Harvard L’niveisity, I’.S. A. 080 
Raja Yoga. — With the aphorisms of 
Putunj-di in bold lKvanag.ui type, 
and with a beautiful picture of Swami 
Vivekananda. It is a reprint from the 
Mayavati Memorial Edition with the 
permission of the publishers. Excel- 
lent get-up. 2nd. Kdition. Demy 8 
vo, Pp. 194 ... ... ...12 0 

Postage extra. Apply to the Manager, P. 11 . 


A GENEROUS OFFER. 


Through the kindness of an esteemed friend, we are 
in a position to offer the Prabuddha Bharata 
to free libraries, and to the reading rooms 
attached to schools and colleges, at half the 
usual rate ( i. e. twelve annas only), lor the year 
1909. Applications should be made to the Editor, 
giving the dates of the inauguration of the libraries 
and reading rooms, and the average number of 
readers using them. For poor students Re. I . ; 
This offer applies to the new subscribers only. j 


Astrological Bureau. 

Tn foreknow in to lie foi canned. Astl'olotr.v is not- 
ion unc-telling :is it is I wised on astronomy. Twenty years’ 
experience ami the study of the Indian. K.ury |»l inn ami 
European systems uf this science have taught me that 
Astrology is a veritable truth and its practical use is to 
ImvWiirn people to tivnid iiii;»t > iniiii<r calamities which are 
the t of their A it rum in past births. The immortal 
Kepler who discovered the laws of planetary motion says. 

*■ A iiiusL unfailing experience of (lie influence of the 
conjunctions ami aspects of planets on Mihiuiiary natures 
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SAYINGS OK THIi SWAM! Vl VEKANANDA— 1L 


19. Truth can lie staled in a thousand 
different ways* yet each one be true. 

20. Von have to grow fioiti inside out. 
None can teach you* none can make you 
spiritual. There is no other teacher bill your 
own souk 

2 1 . If in an infinite chain a few links call be 
explained, by the same method all can be 
explained. 

22. That man has reached immortality 
who is disturbed by nothin;,; material. 

23. Kverylhing can be sacrificed for truth* 
but truth cannot be sacrificed for anythin*?. 

24. The search for truth is the expression 
of strength —not the groping of a weak, 
blind man. 

25. God has become man ; man will become 
God again. 

26. It is child's talk that a man dies and 
goes to heaven. We never come nor go. We 
are where we are. All the souls that have 
been, are, and will be* are on one geometrical 
point. 


27. Ite whose book of the heart has been 
opened needs no other books. Their only 
value is to create a desire in us. They arc 
merely the experiences of others. 

28. Have charity towards all beings. Pity 
those who are in distress. Love all creatures. 
Do not be jealous of anyone. Look not to 
the faults of others. 

29. Man never dies* nor is he ever born; 
bodies die* but he never dies. 

3a Xo one is born into a religion* but each 
one is born for a religion. 

3f. There is really but one Self In the uni- 
verse, all the rest are but Its manifestations. 

32. All the worshippers are divided into the 
common masses and the brave few. 

33. If it is impossible to attain perfection 
here and now, there is no proof that we can 
attain perfection in any other life. 

34. tf I know one lump of clay perfectly I 
know all the clay there is. This is the 
knowledge of principles, but their adaptations 
are various. When you know yourself you 
know all. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


HERE are few illustrations of that 
‘interchange of the highest ideals’ — 
which the Swami Vivekananda held to be our 
ideal under present conditions,— -finer than 
the existence of Christianity, in the West, 
furnishes. There are, as a Christian preacher 
has pointed out, two types of virtue, the 
heroic and the passive, and the Christian 
gospels glorify the passive virtues from end 
to end. Christianity, as a faith, never holds 
up the heroic virtues to the emulation of the 
Church. 

Heroic virtues, wc may take it, are such as 
friendship, courage, patriotism, valour, and 
their kindred active qualities. Amongst the 
passive virtues we may enumerate endurance 
of suffering, patience under injuries and 
affronts, humility, submissiveucss, and an un- 
resisting and uurcsentiug spirit. The hero is 
characterised by vigour, firmness, and resolu- 
tion. He is daring and active, eager in his 
attachment, inflexible in his purposes, violent 
in his resentment. The man of passive virtue 
is meek, yielding, forgiving, willing to suffer, 
silent and gentle under rudeness and insult, 
lie sues for reconciliation, where a man of the 
opposite type would demand satisfaction. 

It would be a mistake to think that all 
virtue resided in either of these, and that its 
contrast represented lack of goodness. Instead 
of this, we have to think of the two as 
complementary types. Both are great, both 
are ideal. But they are different. Want of 
heroic virtue is rudeness, violence, meddle- 
someness, dishonesty : want of passive virtue 
is cowardice, sluggishness, obstinacy, sulki- 
ness. It is clear therefore that each is a type in 
itself. Neither i.i to be regarded as the 
defect of the other. Greatness aiv 1 goodness 


are attainable by both paths, in both 
forms. 

From the Hindu point of view, indeed, with 
our national tendency to synthetise ideals, 
we cannot help seeing that the passive 
virtues are those of woman, the heroic those 
of man ; the passive those of the domestic, the 
heroic those of the civic, or supra-domestic, 
life. And in the history of the world, it is 
easy enough to see that heroes belong to the 
nation, and saints to the church ; that is to 
say, that the one calls for masculine, and the 
other for feminine qualities, in their highest 
and noblest forms. 

Christ represented the highest power of the 
passive type. “When He was reviled, He 
reviled not again. When He suffered, He 
threatened not.” This was precisely the 
source of the thrill He gave to that world of 
Roman brutality and aggression, on which 
His name and personality first dawned. A 
realm of force and violence received a hint 
for the first time of a power that works in 
silence, a voice that speaks with intensity 
instead of fury, a strength that is moral rather 
than physical. Rome was not without 
thinkers and* scholars, but she had never 
dreamt of organising thought and scholar- 
ship! 'Her primal instinct was for the 
organisation of force. In this form she threw 
a stone into the lake of time whose outmost 
ripples are seen to-day in America, in sponta- 
neous eagerness to subdivide labour and thus 
organise every action, turning the single 
man into an unintelligent screw or cog-whcel 
in a vast human machine. 

Christ, on the contrary, was the Asiatic 
man. His was the ideal of conquest by 
spirituality, of the slmiing-furth of strength, 
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instead of its clash and struggle, of accep- 
tance as a greater power than rejection, of 
knowledge as greater than deed. 

Haughty captains of the Roman Empire, 
and rude barons of Europe’s Middle Ages, 
caught the gleam of the great ideal ; and, out 
of the struggle between native instinct and 
genuine appreciation of the foreign ideal, 
Europe, in course of time, has wrought the 
history of the Church, with all its long roll of 
martyrs, saints, and spiritual shepherds ; with 
all its tale of religious orders and the tasks 
they carried out, in the advancement of 
civilisation ; with its Love of the People, and 
its tendance of the lamp of spirituality. 
No mean achievement, in the record of man 
on the planet Earth. 

Where would Europe have been, however, 
if she had abandoned her own nature, in 
onler to appropriate the virtues of Christian- 
ity ? If, — instead of violence and force slight- 
ly modified by the vision of divine patience 
and suffering, -she had practised asceticism 
and piety, slightly modified by an inborn 
turbulence and quarrelsomeness? We can 
see that the whole dignity of the story de- 
pends 011 the co-existence of two opposite 
forces, one of which is decidedly preponderant, 
while the other is strong enough to exert 
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a very powerful curbing force upon it. The 
people who can easily abandon their own 
character in the name of a new ideal, are not 
worth capturing for that ideal. It is the 
man who is conscious of a hard struggle 
within, who does most in the world. The 
skill of the charioteer is nought, if the horses 
be without spirit and impulse. 

Each age in the life of a nation reveals its 
own characteristic goal. The world-epochs 
are rooted in the interchange of world-ideals. 
Rut without the great basis of previously 
accumulated character to work upon, the 
welding and modifying influence of new 
thought would be of little account. When 
this exists, the new idea becomes in truth, 
even as the Founder of Christianity said of it, 
“as ail handful of leaven, which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, 
till the whole was leavened.” 

IIow high are the towers and spires of 
historical evolution, as they loom upon us 
through the morning mists of the future of 
man ! In truth, great lives have been amongst 
us, great new thoughts have been cast into 
our midst. The life of the future may for the 
moment be hidden in our three measures of 
meal, but let us take courage! The whole shall 
be leavened ! 
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XXX. 

OUR MASTER S RELATION TO PSYCHIC 
PHENOMENA SO CALLED 

YNDIA Is undoubtedly the Umd of the 
“ understanding of psychology. To Hindus, 
more than to any other race, it may he said 
that men appear as minds. Concentration of 
miud is to them the ideal of life, Such 


differences as between talent and genius, 
between ordinary goodness and the highest 
sainthood, between moral weakness and 
power, are by them understood as simple 
differences in degree of concentration. Tin's 
pre-occupation of the race is partly cause, 
and partly effect, doubtless, of the fact that 
the study of psychology has been organised in 
India as a science, from the earliest times. 
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Long before the value of writing, for the 
notation of knowledge, was even suspected, 
the quiet registration of phenomena in the 
communal consciousness, had begun by the 
interchange of ideas and observations. 
Millenniums before instruments and labora- 
tories could be thought of, as having any 
bearing on scientific enquiry in general, the 
age of experiment was fully developed 
amongst the Indian people, with regard to 
this most characteristic of their sciences. 

It is not surprising that in the singularly 
wide range of knowledge thus accumulated in 
India, many phenomena of the mind, which 
appear to the less informed West as abnormal 
or miraculous, should be duly noted and 
classified. Thus hypnotism, and many 
obscure forms of hjpenesthesis and hyper- 
kinesis, — the most familiar of these being 
healing, thought-reading, clairvoyance, and 
clairaudicncc — offer no overwhelming diffi- 
culty to the student of the ancient Indian 
psychology, or Raja Yoga , as it is called. 

We all know that the great value of scientific 
thought lies in enabling us to recognise and 
record phenomena. It matters little that a 
disease is rare, if only it be once noted as 
within the field of medical practice. It has 
a place thenceforth, in the human mind. It 
is no miracle, only because, sooner or later, it 
will be classified. It has a name. The con- 
junction of diagnosis and treatment is now 
a question of time only. 

Something of the same sort applies to the 
trustworthy fraction of what are commonly 
referred to as “ psychic phenomena.” Occur- 
rences falling under this head, when authentic, 
are obviously no more supernatural than the 
liquefaction of air, or the extraction of 
radium. Indeed the propriety of the word 
1 supernatural * is always open to dispute, 
inasmuch as if once a tiling can be proved 
to occur, it is clearly within nature, and to 
call it supernatural becomes by that very fact, 
absurd, In India the phenomena in question 


are regarded as cases of extension of faculty, 
and their explanation is sought, not in the 
event, but in the state of the mind witnessing 
it, since it is to be supposed that this will 
always, under given conditions, register a 
perception different from the accustomed. 

In Raniakrishna Paramahamsa, living in the 
garden of Dakshineshwar, his disciples had 
been familiar, for years, with many of those 
mental characteristics which are noted in the 
books as distinctive of the highest degree of 
concentration. 1 Ic was so responsive that 
he would meet them at the door on their 
arrival, and begin at once to answer, without 
being told of them, the questions that the 
boys carried written in their pockets. His 
perceptions were so fine that he could tell 
by touch the character of anyone who might 
already have come in contact with his food, 
his clothes, or his mat. It “burnt” him, he 
said, of an impress from which lie shrank, or, 
oil another occasion, 11 Look ! I can eat this. 
The sender must have been some good soul ! ” 
Ill's nervous system, again, had been so 
charged with certain ideas that even in sleep 
lie shrank from the touch of metal, and his 
hand would, apparently of its own accord, 
restore a book or a fruit, whose return to its 
owner the conscious mind had failed to 
prompt. 

No Indian psychologist would say of one 
of the World-Seers that he had talked with 
angels, but only that lie had known how to 
reach a mood in which lie believed himself 
to talk with angels. Of this condition, the 
disciples of Sri Kamakrishna saw plentiful 
examples. Stories are still current amongst 
them, regarding the strangeness of the sensa- 
tions with which they would listen to one 
side of a dialogue, or one part in a conver- 
sation, which might seem to be carried on 
for hours at a time ; while their Master, resting 
quietly, evidently believed himself to be hold- 
ing communion with beings invisible to 
them. 
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Rebind all those manifold experiences of 
Ramakrishiia, binding them into one great 
life, was always the determination to serve 
mankind. Vivekananda spoke of him in after- 
years as * writhing on the “round ’ during the 
hours of darkness, in the agony of his prayer 
that he might return to earth again, even as 
a dog, if only he might aid a single soul. In 
moments less intimate and hidden than these, 
he would speak of the temptation of the 
higher realisations, to draw the soul away 
from conditions of service. And his disciples 
connected with this such odd utterances as 
they would sometimes hear, at the end of a 
deep entrancement, when their Master seemed 
to be like a child coaxing his Mother to let 
him run away from Her to play. ‘Just one 
more’ act of service, or ‘one more* little 
enjoyment would be urged, on such an 
occasion, as a motive for returning to earth. 
That return, however, always brought with it 
the infinite love and insight of one who had 
been lost in God. When the Swami Viveka- 
nanda, on the occasion of his Harvard Ad- 
dress,* defines this as the differentia between 
the unconsciousness of S \mnadhi, and the un- 
consciousness of catalepsy, we may take it 
that the assurance which breathes in every 
syllable, arose from his having constantly 
witnessed the transition, in his Master. 

Tliere were still other remarkable traits in Sri 
Rainakrishna. He had his own nervous force 
so entirely under control that he could re- 
move all consciousness from his throat, for 
instance, during his last illness, and allow it 
to be operated on, as if under a local anaes- 
thetic. Ilis faculties of observation, again, 
were quite unique. The smallest detail of 
the physical constitution had a meaning for 
him, as casting light on the personality within. 
He would throw the disciple who had just 
come to him into an hypnotic sleep, and learn 
from his subconscious mind, in a few minutes, 
all that was lodged there, concerning the far 


past. Kach little act and word, insignificant 
to others, was to him like a straw, borne on 
the great current of character, and showing 
the direction of its flow. There were times, 
he said, when men and women seemed to him 
like glass, and lie could look them through 
and through. 

Above all, he could by his touch give 
flashes of supreme insight, which exercised a 
formative and compelling power over whole 
lives. In the matter of Samadhi this is well- 
known, especially in reference to many 
women-visitauts of Dakshinesliwar. Rut 
beyond this, a story was told me by a simple 
soul, of a certain day during the last few 
weeks of Sri Rnmakrishna's life, when lie came 
out into the garden at Cossipure, and placed 
his hand on the heads of a row of persons, 
one after another, saying in one case, “ Aj 
thdk !" “To-day let be !” in another, “ Chaitanya 
hoak !" He awakened !" and after this, a 
different gift came to each one thus blessed. 
In one there awoke an infinite sorrow. To 
another, everything about him became sym- 
bolic, and suggested ideas. With a tliird.thu 
benediction was realised as over-welling bliss. 
And one saw a great light, which never there- 
after left him, but accompanied him always 
everywhere, so that never could he pass a 
tern (ile or a wayside shrine without seeming 
to sec there, sealed in the midst of this 
effulgence, —smiling or sorrowful as he at the 
moment might deserve - a Bonn that he knew 
and talked of as “ the spirit that dwells in the 
images.” 

Ry such stimulating of each man to his 
own highest and best, or by such communi- 
cation of experience as one and another 
could bear at the time, Rainakrishna Rarama- 
liamsa built up the rigorous integrity and 
strong discrimination that one sees in all who 
were made by his hand. “ We believe nothing 
without testing it,” says one — Kamakrishna- 
nanda by name — “ ive have been trained to 
this.” And when I enquired from another 
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of the disciples what particular form this 
training took, lie answered, after deep 
thought, that it lay in some experience given 
of the Reality, from which each gained a 
knowledge that could never be deceived. 
11 By our own effort,” says Vivekanaiula, in 
one of his earlier lectures, “ or by the mercy of 
some great perfected soul, we reach the 
highest.” 

(To be continued). 

[all rich its kkskrykd] 

DIVINE INCARNATIONS.— IV. 

By 

S\VA M I R A M A KKISIIX A N A X I ) A. 

O-DAY I shall tell you something about 
the third Incarnation, that is, the 
Incarnation of Varaha (Hoar). This is the 
Incarnation of sacrifice. You have seen how 
in the temples fire is invoked and lighted, and 
that fire is regarded as the representative of 
God. Fire is the mouth of all the gods. If 
you want to offer anything to Shiva or to 
Vishnu or to the Rudras, you throw it into 
the fire, repeating the particular name of the 
god to whom you wish to offer it. The Boar 
Incarnation signifies this process of sacrifice 
in order to propitiate (iod. It is a practical 
way of worshipping God,- -inviting Him to 
your hearth and home and giving Him choice 
things. When you invite someone to your 
house, you wish to satisfy him ; and we wish 
to satisfy God because He gives us all that 
we want. To satisfy anyone, we must offer 
him what he wants to have, so to please God 
\vc must give Him what He likes. And what 
does He want of us? God wants of us, 
Bhakti, love, devotion, purity, charity, truth- 
fulness ; these things God loves most, so if we 
wish to gain Ilis Grace, these arc what we 
must offer to Him. We must be pure, we 
must be truthful, and full of devotion and 
kindness towards ail, 


To please God we must offer as sacrifice, 
the sacrifice of self. Now we do everything 
to please ourselves ; instead of that we must 
do everything to please the self of God. 
When we compare this self in us with the self 
of God, this self seems a very wretched thing. 
How full it is of jealousy, envy, immorality, 
uiikiiidiiess ! Whenever we see these traits 
in others, we hate them, but wc overlook 
them when they arc within us ; while in 
point of reality they are just as hateful in us t 
and we should equally condemn them. Like- 
wise, as we admire purity, unselfishness, good- 
ness in others, so we should try to cultivate 
them in ourselves. In God wc find all these 
high qualities in perfection. In man they 
are only imperfectly manifested ; he may be 
sometimes good, sometimes bad. Our Master, 
Sri Ramakrislma, used to say that pure gold 
is too soft to give it perfect shape ; some 
alloy must be added before it can be moulded. 
So, if we wish to give a form to the formless 
One, we must add a little impurity, so to say ; 
that impurity means matter. Thus it is 
that we always have this alloy as it were, in 
thinking of God as a person. Yet we desire 
to be perfectly pure, and we must take 
refuge in that person in whom this ideal of 
ours is in a state of perfect manifestation. 
That person is God. Hence we must always 
worship God. 

In this body we can never be perpetually 
happy. Although it is our ambition to be 
ever happy, ever-living, and all-knowing, we 
find out that wc can never realise this in 
life. But all this is ever realised in God. In 
Ilim wc can hope to be ever-living, cver- 
liappy. So we should try to satisfy God in 
everyway. Why should I do so? — because 
He is my ideal Self. In Him all my .ambi- 
tions can be realised, while in myself they 
can never be. 

This is what is called sacrifice. When man 
lives for himself he is a brute: when man 
lives for God, he is a sacrifice!*, and such 
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a one is the. true sacrifice!*. The man 
who lights a sacrificial fire and offers smne 
oblation in it, docs it only from time to time; 
but t lie man who constantly sacrifices hint- 
self in his heart is the real sacrifice!*. One 
who always docs what satisfies not himself 
but God, constantly performs sacrifice, while 
the other only sacrifices occasionally. 

The story of the Third Incarnation is this. 
When the Supreme Lord wished to create, 
there sprang out of Mis navel a lotus, and 
from the heart of that Ic tus came forth Ilis 
first born, Brahma the Creator. At that time 
there was nothing else. Sun had not come 
into existence, nor the moon, nor the stars. 
There was only the lotus, ami in that lotus 
was Brahma sitting alone. But being the 
Creator, he was full of Rajas, Vishnu is 
Sattva ; Brahma Rajas \ and Shiva, Tanias, 
Saitva means calmness, Rajas means in- 
cessant activity, and Tanias, darkness. Be- 
cause Brahma was an incarnation of Rajas 
he was very restless and full of activity. He 
was extremely restless in his body, and his 
mind was incessantly active. In him arose 
the desire to know whence he had come, so 
lie sprang out of the lotus ; but there was dark- 
ness every where. He went to the right side, 
he went to the left side, he searched above 
and* below, but everywhere there was only 
daikness. Then like an insect, he began to 
crawl down the stem ; but for one hundred 
celestial years he kept on crawling without 
coming to the end of it, or learning anything 
of whence it had come. (The meaning of this 
is, that he made as much exertion as an 
ordinary man would in several hundred years.) 
He did not like this. No one likes to fail. 
But since he could find out nothing, he had 
to come up again and return to his seat on 
the lotus. As he was sitting there dissatis- 
fied, he heard a voice saying, " 1 apa, tapa,” 
that is, it meant to say, “ Brahma, by using 
these limbs of yours, you will never be able 
to find out the end of your quest. lodo 
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this, you will have to master yourself (fl'apa 
means controlling the flesh). You will have 
to control all your physical and mental 
energies.” 

As long as a man will have the vanity 
that by his own self-exertion alone he will be 
able to do anything and everything, so long 
he will not be willing to obey a superior 
power, and he will find out little or nothing. 
Only when he fails, and then if some one 
conies with good advice, he will care to hear 
him. That was the case with Brahma. As 
long as he thought he could find out for 
himself, he did not hear the inner voice. Blit 
when he was unsuccessful, then he began to 
listen, and was ready to accept the hint it 
gave. At once he ceased all external exertion, 
sat down and began to withdraw himself into 
his inner self. Up to this time he had not 
been conscious of his own inner self.. He 
was conscious of the lotus, of its stein and of 
the surrounding darkness. But when he 
shut all these out from his mind and went 
deeper and deeper inside, he became con- 
scious of his sell and lost himself in hiiftself. 
Then he perceived that he was infinite 
consciousness. 

Infinite means without beginning and with- 
out cud. It can be represented by only one 
figure, and that is the circle, of which we do 
not know where its line begins or where it 
ends. Blit the circle is inanimate and here 
we are dealing with conscious infinity, as the 
self is conscious by its very nature. If we 
can find a living being, which can consciously 
form itself into a circle, that would, to a 
certain extent, represent our idea of infinite 
consciousness. What living being can do 
that ? 1 he snake. 1 he snake is the only 

being that can form itself into a circle. There- 
fore, it so came about that when Brahma went 
inside himself, he saw a vast ocean of milk, 
and in that he beheld this infinite conscious- 
ness (Atlanta) in the form of a snake. At 
the centre of its huge, downy-soft coil 
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BrahmA discovered a most glorious, and 
charming human figure, and at once knew Him, 
by intuition, to he tin- Author of his being. 
Tin’s sublime Being was infinitely beautiful, 
infinitely charming, for everything about Him 
was infinite ; and lie was being served by the 
Goddess of Beauty Herself. His devotees 
were also there and they were infinitely 
loving and devout. Then as Brahma gazed 
at Him, lie saw that He. was looking towards 
him most graciously, most lovingly ; and then 
that Supreme Lord said to him : “ Brahma, 
I am the source (if thy being. From Me 
thou hast come forth. I want thee to create 
the future universe, and hence I have brought 
thee into existence. Thou art merely a tool 
in My hand. Never forget this in thy 
multifarious works of creation, and never 
arrogate upon thyself the authorship of the 
slightest woik that thou m.iyrst do as an 
instrument in My hand. 1 impart to thee 
all knowledge and all power, necessary for 
creation.” 

Thus BrahmA was the first student of God, 
and the knowledge which he received from 
Him is known as the Vedas. How did He 
impart this knowledge? By His mind. He 
merely willed to do it and illumination came 
to Brahma. Soil is said in the opening verse 
of Sri Bhagavatam “ The first of all those 
who realised wisdom was illumined hy God, 
by His mind.” Brahma then remembered 
who he was and he then said to himself, 
“Yes, I have created worlds many times 
before, and 1 can do the same now, as before.” 

God again cautioned him, saying; “Thou 
knowest now who thou art. Remember, 
however, that thou art nothing, that all has 
come from Me. All this power is Mine, 
which thou art merely using as thy own. 
Nothing is thine, all is Mine." This is the 
teaching of God, and this is what is known 
as the Bhagavatam. The whole of Srimad- 
Bhagavatam i-> based on this central truth. 
So long as one has egotism one thinks within 


himself: “Who can be equal to mo, I am 
the best, I am the greatest. All people should 
serve me, and look to my comfort*. I aul 
the master and everyone should bow down 
before me." Thus blinded hy vanity we 
entirely forget our abjectly helpless condition, 
and regard the most precarious, the most ephe- 
meral life of ours as the most permanent and 
real. But when man remembers God always, 
then he knows that without His permission 
not a blade of grass can move. The wind 
cannot blow, the sun cannot shine unless He 
wills it. When a man knows this, he is well- 
versed in Bhagavatam, which teaches that 
everything belongs to G.xl and to no one 
else. This mind belongs to Him, this body 
belongs to Him, this whole organism is His. 
Whenever He wills, He can take away all 
these from you. If they belonged to you, you 
would have had some control over them, but 
you have none, liven your egotism is not 
yours; it belongs to Him. Von have no 
command over it, neither have you control 
over your mind. Kveryoue wants to live, no 
one wants to die, leaving behind him those 
who are dear to him ; yet when the call 
comes lie has to go. Hence the teaching that 
we belong not to ourselves, but to God. 

When Brahma remembered who lie was, he 
was well equipped, and ready to create. So he 
returned to the lotus, and there he sat dowti 
and thought, “ Now I will create.” Then out 
of his mind came four children. But he was 
then full of the teaching of God so freshly 
imparted to him, and this thought that all is 
God's -“Not I, but Tlioit ” — was still strong 
in his mind, so they all weie born with this 
idea of “ Not I, but Thou,” and when he 
asked them to create, they replied : 11 Father, 
creation means forgetting God. Without 
egotism we cannot create, for to do anything 
we must, above all, have to think of our little 
selves all the time and that would make us 
forget. God. So we do not want to take 
up this distracting function of creation.” 
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When his own children thus dared to disobey 
him, there rose in Brahma a little auger, and 
with anger came egotism and he began to 
forget that all belonged to G«»d. Out of this 
state of his mind he brought forth ten more 
children who went by the names of Maiichi, 
Ani, Angira, Pulaslya, Pnlaha, Kiatu, Hlirigu, 
Vasishtha, Daksha and Narada ; and because 
they were the fruits of egotism, they said when 
their father asked them to create, “Oh, yes, 
father, we shall be glad to create ” ; and frotn 
nine of these children have come all the 
inhabitants of tile universe, celestial, inter- 
mediate, and infernal. 

Maiichi had a son by name Kasyapa, who 
inanied some of the daughters of Daksha. 
Chief among these wives of Kasyapa were 
Aditi, 1 )it i and Daim. Now, Aditi was very 
pious, devoted to her husband, very charming 
in her appearance and manners. She gave birth 
to twelve children who are designated as 
Adilyas or gods, chief amongst whom are 
India and Upendra. I Jit i and Dantt were 
veiv charming in their appeal a nee hut they 
were very proud and haughty, and the)' gave 
birth to Daityas anil Danavas who are 
demoniac in their nature. Dili brought forth 
two terrible, and very powerful demons, 
called I liranyaksha and Hiranyakasipu. How 
this came about I ain going to tell you. 

(To be continued). 

EPISTLES OF 
SWAM l V I V E K A X A X DA 
lixtnuts 
LX. 

r. s. a 
i. Jnl V. I MM 

Dear A- 

* * Learn business, my boy. We will 

do great things yet! Last year I only sowed 
the seeds ; this year I mean to reap. In the 
meanwhile, keep up as much enthusiasm as 

possible in India. Let K go his own way. 

He will come out all right in time. I have 
taken his responsibility, He has a perfect 
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right to his own opinion. Make him write 
for the paper ; that will keep him in good 
temper! My blessings 011 him. 

* * You must send a paper and a letter 
to Professor J. II, Wright of Harvard 
Univeisity, Boston, thanking him as having 
been the first man who stood as my friend; 

* * In the Detroit lecture 1 got $ 900, i. e., 

Rs. 2,700. In other lectures, I earned in one, 
$2,500 i. e.. Rs. 7.500, in one hour, but got 
oiil\ 200 dollars! I was cheated by a roguish 
lecture Bureau. I have given them up. * * 

l shall have to print much matter next year. 

I am going regularly to work The sheer 

power of the toi/l, will do everything 

You must organise a society which should 
regularly meet, and write to me about it as 
often as you can. In fact, get up as much 
enthusiasm as you can. Only, bex&are of false- 
hood. Go to work, my boys, the fire will 
come to you ! The faculty of organisation is 
entirely absent in our nature, but this has 
to be infused. The great secret is, — absence 
of jealousy. Be always ready to concede to 
the opinions of your brethren, and try always 
to conciliate. That is the whole secret. Fight 
on bravely! Life is short ! Give it up to a 

great cause We must not join any sect, 

but we must sympathise and work with 

each Work, work — conquer all by your 

love! * * 

Try to expand. Remember, the only sign 

of lift 4 is motion and growth Keep on 

steadily. So far we have done wonderful 
things. Onward, brave souls, we will gain ! 
Organise and found societies and go to work, 
that is the only nay. 

At this time of the year there is not much 
lecturing to be done here, so I will devote 
imself to my pen, and write. I shall be hard 
at work all the time, and then when the cold 
weather comes ami people return to their 
homes, I shall begin lecturing again, and at 
the same time oigauise societies. 

My love and blessings to you all. I never 
forget aiivbudy, though 1 do not write often. 
Then again. I ain now continuously travelling, 
and letters have to be redirected from one 
place to another. 

Work hard. Be holy and pure and the fire 
will cumc. 

Yours affectionately, 

Yivekauauda. 
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THE CONVENTION OF RELIGIONS 
IN INDIA 

( Continual from page rfj.) 

V allabhacharya : 

His Life, Philosophy and Teachings 

By Lai.i.l'rhai P. Pakkkh (Ahtuedaharij. 

Vallabhacharya was burn of a high-caste 
Brahman family in 1479 A. n., at Champar- 
anya (C. P. ), ami finished his studies of the 
Vedas and the Darshauas &c., at the 
early age of eleven, when his father died. 
After freely preaching his doctrine of 
Brahmavada in the City of Benares, he 
went to Vyankatcsh Hill and closely studied 
the Bhakti Shastras there. He then went 
to attend a great Religious Congress con- 
vened by Krishna Deva, the enlightened 
ruler of Vijayanagar. The religious contro- 
versy went on for several months. Vallabha 
arrived there and “ most successfully exploded 
Shankara’s doctrine of Maya, pointed out 
the defects of other doctrines and proved to 
the hilt the superiority of the Brahmavada 
or the doctrine of Shuddhadvaita which 
has its basis on the Vedas, the IJ pa 11 is hails, the 
Gita and the Brahma Sutras.” The advocates 
of other schools who were assembled there, 
conferred upon him the title of Acharya 
and the ap|>ellation of Mahaprabhn. The 
king then performed his Kanakabhisheka 
and became his disciple. This took place in 
1493 A. I)., when Vallabhacharya was only 
14 years old. He then went onn pilgrimage 
to all the principal centres of learning and 
worship in Southern India and had contro- 
versies with the followers of other sects. He 
settled later on at Gokul and established the 
Pushti- Bhakti- Mdrga , the Xirguna or pure 
path of devotion, and initiated many disciples. 

He then resumed his peregrinations 
on foot, and thrice visited all the im- 
portant centres from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas and from Dwarka to Jagaimath, 
and freely taught and preached Suddhadvaita 
and Bliakti. In doing this he spent about 
eighteen years. He married at the age of 
28. He continued his preaching tours from 
time to time, wrote books and taught the 
practical side of his teachings to all who 
came to him A r tcr passing a very simple and 
gloiious life , and having actomplislicd his 


mission, “he is said to have entered the 
Ganges at the Hanumau Ghat, when stooping 
into the water he disappeared ; a brilliant 
flame arose from the spot and in the presence 
of a host of spectators, he ascended to Heaven 
and was lost in the firmament." 

The writer then describes the Shuddh- 
advaita doctrine. Brahman is conceived of as 
having a faultless form devoid of material 
body, and which is all-bliss. Brahman, again, 
has unlimited forms. It is the substratum of 
all opposite attributes, and is not open to cog- 
nition by mere reason. He is Sachchidananda- 
rupa, and is devoid of the three gnnas. 11 All 
this (which is seen) is surely Atman. It 
creates and is created, protects and is pro- 
tected, destroys and is destroyed.” 11 This is 
all Brahman." 11 Having taken this to be the 
meaning of the Shnttis all actions should be 
accomplished according to one’s own Buddhi, 
This is Brahmavada." That which is called 
Brahman in the Upanishads, Paraniatman 
in the Smritis, and Bhagavan in the Bhaga- 
vata, is called Sri Krishna by Vallabhacharya. 
1 Krish 1 denotes power and 4 11a \ bliss, hence 
1 Krishna ’ means Paiama Brahman. 

“ When Brahman desires to be many, 
millions of atoms flow out of His body which 
consists of Sat, Chit and Anauda, like sparks 
from fire.” The Sat atoms become matter, 
Chit atoms become Jivas and Ananda atoms 
become Antaryamins. As all these atoms 
have emanated from the Real, i. e., Para 
Brahman, they cannot be unreal. The world 
or Jagat is therefore not illusory or false. 
It is manifested or involuted according as the 
power ofPara Brahman is at work or inactive. 

Bhakti is defined by Vallabhacharya as 
follows : 41 The most enduring love towards 
(Sod, greater than that towards any object in 
the world, prompted by the knowledge of the 
greatness of God, is Bhakti.” "That continu- 
ous motion of the mind, free from any hin- 
drances created by the rites and ceremonies 
enjoined by the Smritis and the Vedas, to- 
wards God, like the ceaseless motion of the 

Ganges which overcomes the hindrances created 

by hills &c.,and runs towards the sea. is called 
Bliakti." It is the only way to Mukti. 
When people give themselves up to the 
mercy of God, He by His own strength makes 
them aerjuire Mukti. This is called Pusliti. 

The knowledge of Brahmasambandha i. 
leldtioiibliip with Bialmun, is the (iijI 'Arp 
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to realisation, and ends in complete self- 
renunciation to God. All worldly possessions 
and everything that man possesses in this world 
is to be offered to God (not to any human 
being, including a Guru;. This is otherwise 
called Atmanivedanam or self-surrender. To 
gain Bhakti.one must perform Seva or service 
of God, with his body, money and mind. 
Bhakti should be fostered by Shravana, 
Kirtana and Smarana. 

Vallabhacharya is said to have written 84 
philosophical works, some of which cannot be 
obtained now. The principal ones are Tattva- 
(iipa nr Xibandha, Anubhashya or the Coin- 
mental von the Brahma Sutras, Purvamimamsa 
Bhashya, Subodhini or the Commentary on 
Srimad-Bhagavata, Siddhantamuktavali, etc. 

In conclusion, the writer says that knowl- 
edge and Karma may lead one safely across 
the ocean of life but they cannot help one to 
reach God, which Hhnkti alone can do, for 
God is approachable only by heart. 

Visishtadvaita of Ramanuja 

B» T. I<Aj,u;opAi.AOiAK!AK Esq. M. A. B. L. 

The Visishtadvaita of Ramanuja holds 
everything as manifestation, power or attri- 
bute of one Brahman. The Chit (Jivas) and 
Achit (Nature) arc 1 1 is attributes ; they arc 
real and not MAyic or false. Brahman is 
Ever- Ex isti ng, Omniscient, full of Bliss, and 
beyond all distinction. But the soul of 
man undergoes sometimes expansion, some- 
times.cnntractinn, hence is subject to molli- 
fication. Nature, again, is constantly under- 
going change. The Advaitins believe this 
course of modification as apparent and for a 
time, but the Visishtadvaitins hold it to be 
real. The Brahman has two states : in 
Pralaya the Jiva and Jagat remain in Him 
in a state of deep sleep as it were, and they 
again manifest themselves at Ills will at the 
beginning of each fresh cycle. This is Mis 
Lila. He has 110 purpose of His own in 
creation, the Jivas enjoy or suffer according 
to their Karma. Like the Advaitins they 
believe in the authority of the Vedas, and in 
the exercise of reason for their under- 
standing. But unlike the Advaitins the 
Ramanujists advocate Karma so iong as one 
lives, even after Self-knowledge. The Rama- 
nujists believe in the Ever-Eree Atman, in 
the existence of heaven, and in the different 


Avatars of Brahman. Ramanuja does not 
admit, like Sankara, the Saguna and the 
Nirguna aspects in Brahman, and explains 
the texts of the Vedas where Brahman is 
spoken of as devoid of all qualities, as 
meaning in reality, devoid of all non-blessed 
qualities. According to Ramanuja, the Brah- 
man is no doubt both the efficient and 
material cause of the universe, but Sankara 
holds Jagat to bo mere Maya, and Ramanuja 
holds it as a modification of Brahman. 

The doctrine of Prapatti is said to be 
based upon the Vedas and the Upanishads, 

says the Svetasvatara. 
Prapatti is absolute dependence on God for 
salvation, human efforts being utterly in- 
efficient without the grace of God. Once this 
is realised and the heart yearns for the grace 
of God, salvation is sure to come with the 
end of all past and future Karma and its 
fruit, i. c\, “ Liberation or reaching of God’s 
Presence is considered as assured on death." 

The writer here compares this simple faith 
attainable by all, irrespective of caste or creed, 
with the elaborate sacraments, rites, fasts,, 
penances &c., of other religions, and tries to 
establish its advantages over the latter. He then 
refers to the Saints of Southern India called 
Alwars, and their Tamil hymns. These Ahvars 
lived long before Ramanuja and belonged to 
all castes, one being a Pariah. They sang 
about Kama, Krishna and other Avataras of 
Vishnu in deepest tones of love and tender- 
ness, and these songs are still sung in the 
temples and shrines, and exert the greatest 
practical influence on the people of this sect. 

Ramanuja authorised 74 of his disciples to 
preach his doctrines. So, the Ramanuja 
Vaishnavas follow one or other of these 
Acharvas as the initiator of a special sect. 

The writer then speaks of the Samskaras, 
or the marks or indicia &c., of the Ramanuja 
Vaishnava. The chief of them arc the conch 
and disc of Vishnu impressed with a hot 
metal on the arms near the shoulders by the 
Guru at the time of initiation. 

Visishtadvaita 

By M. T. Nafamnga Aykngak Esq. (Bangalore). 

This thesis represents the teaching? of 
Sriman Pillai Lokicharya (a Sri Vaishnava- 
Acharya of the thirteenth century A, Dj, the 
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author of learned discourses in Tamil on the 
Visishtadvaitic Philosophy. 

This system recognises three categories, — 
the Soul, matter, and God. The Soul is 
formless, immaterial, umnanifest, eternal, self- 
luminous and blissful. Matter is of three 

kinds : (a) Pure-(Rt 4 ft^f»T) Sudd ha Sattva, 
found only in tlu; other world (the Abode 
of God); (h) Mixed- Misra 
Sattva, found in this world ; (c) What is de- 
void of qualities, viz., Time (Space or Akasa 
is not treated as a separate division of matter). 
God is Infinite (as to duration, extension and 
attributes), Self-luminous, Kvolver, Preserver 
and Dissolver of the Universe, the Giver 
of all boons (including Moksha or salvation) 
and the Possessor of an All-transcendental 
Form. Nine wavs of relation of God to Soul 
is mentioned. Matter and Soul, according to 
this school, arc inseparable from God at all 
times. They remain in subtle or gross form 
according as they are before or after 
the evolution of the universe. The term 
Visishtadvaita signifies the identity of Brah- 
man in these two aspects. 

The law of Karma guides the path of 
salvation. Karma is said to be begin ninglcss 
but having an end. Karma is annihilated 
the free grace of God, as if by an accident, 
through the influence of which man cultivates 
holy associations, is eager to see God, slums 
evil and seeks the guidance of a Guru, by 
following whose advice he is led on to salva- 
tion. Such a soul should possess a knowl- 
edge of the fivefold essential topic (Artha- 
panchaka) which comprises, (i) the soul, 

(2) the Supreme Being (God), (3) the ends 
or objects of Life, (4) the means of attain- 
ment, and (5) the obstacles to attainment. 

(l) The soul is divided into five classes: — 
(a) The ever-free (AT tya \ — those engaged in 
the eternal service of God in His Abode, (b) 
The liberated ( Mukta\ — from the influence 
of Karma, and enjoying Eternal Bliss in the 
presence of the transcendental form of God, 
(c) The fettered {Baddha\ — those whose 
sole aim is to enjoy worldly pleasures, (d) 
The isolated {Kcvala\ — those learned in the 
Shastras and in the practices thereof, choosing 
to ,be. contented with self-enjoyment (of a 
fi/tet/kind than worldly) and not desiring to 
kao^God. (e) 1 be salvation-seeking (A fib 


fftukshu ) — those engaged in the pursuit of the 
means for attaining salvation. 

(2) The Supreme Being has a fivefold mani- 
festation : (a) The Transcendental (Para ), — 
the Ever- Free Soul, (b) The Active ( Vvuha \ — 
forms assumed for the evolution, preserva- 
tion and dissolution of the Universe, (c) 
The Incarnate ( Vibhava ), — such forms as uf 
Kama, Krishna, &c. (d) Pervasive ( A 

yann \ — by which He sustains and con- 
trols all beings, (e) The Worshippablr ~ 
(A rcharaHti a ), — the forms which God assumes 
in accordance with the wishes of 1 1 is devotees, 
so as to he realised and worshipped by them. 

(3)Thc ends and objects of life are: (a) D/tar- 
ma or meritorious works tending to the good of 
fellow-beings, (b) Art ha or acquirement of 
wealth by legitimate means, not inconsistent 
with one’s own duty, and application of the 
same to noble deeds, (c) Kama or enjoyment, 
(in a finer form) c. g., in Svarga. (d) Atmauib 
hh'tva, i. c., the enjoyment of the Soul,— 
Kaivalyn, or Moksha. (V) Hhagavadanuhhava 
or the enjoyment of Supreme Bliss in the 
Abode of God (Parama Pada), derived from 
the eternal service of the Supreme Being. 
The last is the Sum mum Homan of life. 

The Mmmikshu soul starts with his merits 
and demerits or Karma destroyed by 
the Divine Grace, with the exception of 
only the Prarahdha- Karma, as a result of 
which he is born again. At the end of this 
birth the soul clothed in a finer body called 
the Sukshma Sarira, proceeds upwards 
through what is known as the Susummt Xttdj 
(the central canal of the spinal cord) to the 
hiain, and breaks tluough the skull 
( Brahmarandhra) (in an invisible and subtle 
way), and is escorted through the Solar Rays 
to a grand river called Viraja, situated at the 
border of the universe. The Sukshma Sarira 
and the Vasaua Renu or the atomic desire 
are cast off there by battling in its water and 
a holy body is received. Thence he is con- 
ducted to the Holy Throne of Gems to enjoy 
Eternal Bliss before the Supreme Being. 

(4) The means of attainment are (a) 
Karma-yoga, — the performance of duties, 
religious rites, Yajnas and other practices, e.g., 
fYama, Niyama, meditations &c). (b) Jnana- 
yoga,' -the realisation of the form of the 
Supreme Being resident in one’s own heart (or 
in the solar disc &c.), by constant meditation. 
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This is said to be accessory to Bhakti-yoga. 

(c) Bhakti-yoga, --the realisation attained by 
meditation on t he Supreme Being is matured 
into love of God. This is the direct means 
of attainin'' Moksha, (d) Prapalti, — abso- 
lute resignation to the Will of God, and 
observing one’s legitimate duties with no 
attachment to the results thereof, (e) 
Achftryabliimana, — placing absolute trust in 
a competent and compassionate preceptor 
(Acharya), who will adopt the necessary 
means to save him,, just as a mother will 
swallow medicines to cure her sufferin'; baby. 

(5) The obstacles in the way of attainin'; the 
ends ol life are also of five kinds : -( h ) As re- 
gards knowing soul's nature, i. e., having a 
mistaken notion of the relation of body and 
soul, holding the body to be the supreme, 
and independent of the soul, (b) As regards 
the realisation of God,- -ignoring God for 
minor deities, disbelief in Incarnations and 
scepticism about the Archavatftia. (c) As 
regards the real enjoyment of life, by 
desiring for lower objects (other than Moksha), 
or by ignoring Smistric ways about fhein. 

(d) As regards the adoption of the light 
means,- -disbelief in the efficacy of the means 
and as to its ultimate success, (e As regards 
the attainment of tiie object, sins against G«.d 
and 1 1 is devotees, especially those which are 
unrepented. 

(To he continued). 

RKVIKWS 
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An Indian Study of Love and Deaths 

By The Sister Nivedita. Price Re. 1-8 as. 

We are glad to welcome this neat and 
tastefully-bound re-issue of a devotional book 
which was written by the Sister Nivedita 
sometime ago, for private circulation only. 
It is designed to be of use to those in sorrow, 
and she has not made a mistake in thinking that 
it would be read with interest by the public, for 
the subject deals with the highest interests of 
human life which must remain fundamental 
for man so long as he is mortal. The matter 
is treated in a very beautiful, uplifting and 
sympathetic vein, and is a suggestive book for 

X Published by Messrs. Maciuillau At Co. 


people of a meditative turn of mind. 11 An 
Office fir the Dead," contains many original 
ejaculation**, besides including a garnering 
of main* exquisite expressions of thought 
from various sources. “The meditations" are 
pervaded by a strange tenderness and depth, 
showing how from mere passive resignation, 
life can swing back into joy ami usefulness 
through trouble and soil ow. We need to 
be baptised with sonow that we may lose our 
individual or sectional life, and so find 
comfort and rest in love and service to our 
fellow-beings. In the picture of kl Some Hindu 
Rites for the Honoured Dead,” her attitude is 
refreshingly different from that of the ordinary 
Western observer, and the solemn and stately 
invocation quoted from the Rig- Veda with 
which the ceremonial is brought to a close, 
leaves us peaceful and consoled by the antici- 
pation of higher things. Through all burns 
the quiet and persistent light of religion, that 
ancient and secure anchorage of humanity. 

We have not come across a more accepta- 
ble little gift for people in sorrow, and no 
more helpful companion than this can be 
desiied. 

Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. His 
Life and Teachings.* Pp. 46. Price 4 as. 

This is a short but admirably wiilten sketch 
of the life and teachings of the Great 
Master, with a thoughtful summary of the 
Mission he came to fulfil and accomplish. 
An appreciation by late Pratap Chandra 
Mo/.oomdar is appended. 

The Bhagavad-Gita*. With the texts in 
Devanagri and an Knglish translation by 
Mrs. Annie Besant, 

Mr. Natesan has the happy knack of re- 
ducing important books to compact and 
handy dimensions. The edition before us of 
the Bliagavad-Gita is presented in at once a 
popular, cheap and accurate form, at the 
wonderfully low price of two annas only. In 
clearness of type, in size and shape, the book 
leaves nothing to be desired. We can hearti- 
ly recommend it to all who want a trust- 
worthy pocket-edition of the Gita. 

* Published by >le**r9. G. A. Natesaua A Co., Madras 
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Nation Building. By Mrs. Annie Besant.* 
Pp. 60. Price as. 2 . 

In this pamphlet consisting of a reprint of an 
article from the “Indian Review" and of two 
lectures and a letter, the gifted writer dis- 
cusses in her own clear and impressive way, the 
conditions that are necessary far nation- 
building, and, assuming with good reason that 
they are all possible in India, sets forth 
some of the practical means by which, she 
considers, they can be brought about. Most 
of these suggestions are highly sound and give 
much food for reflection to all true well-wishers 
of our dearly-loved motherland. 

The Industrial Conference, Surat. t Pp. 

272. Price, Cloth bound, Re. 1. 

The above is a handy volume containing 
full texts of all the papers, tend at and sub- 
mitted to the Third Indnstiial Conference 
held at Surat. These papers, eighteen in 
number, deal with some of the industrial, 
commercial and agricultural problems of our 
country, and contain much valuable and 
practical information on the subject, coming 
as they do from men who have made a 
special study of them. The publication also 
contains the welcome address by Prof. T. K. 
Gazzar, the presidential address of Dewan 
Bahadur Ambalal Desai, and the resolutions 
passed at the Conference. 

A Pilgrimage to Sri VrvkdavanA 
Bkaiima-TaTTVA (in Bengali). j By the 
Swami Rrahimmauda (Dr. J. Mitter) of 
Bankipur. Price 8 as. each. 

GoDWARD Ho! Compiled from Annie Besnnt 
and Herbert Spencer, bj X. K. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, B. A., h. I,., Tanjore. Price 2 as. 

Education as the Basis of National 
LIKE.* A lecture: by Mrs. Annie Besant. 
The Spirit ok the Age.* Do. Do. 
The Rama Gita in Sanskrit (with an Eng- 
lish translation) by Swami Vijnananauda, 
Mysore. Price 8 as. 

Two Lectures of Sj. Aravinda Ghosc, b. a., 
(Cantab). Bombay National Union Scries 
No. I. Price 9 pies. 

SWAMI Ram Tiratha. His Poems and Life- 
sketch, by Puran. Star Press Cawnpur. 
Price 3 as. 

0 Published by the Thco' uphill Office, Adyar, Madras. 9. 
{Published by Messrs 0. A. Natesan A Co Madras 
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A Short Sketch or the Shaiva Saints. 
By C. Hayavadana Rao B. A., B. L. Pub- 
lished by T. Candaswami Nayakar & Co., 
Madras. E. 

In Defence ok Ayurvi da.Bv KavirajT.S. 

Ram Bliisliagratu.i, Senior physician of 
Vivekauanda Ayurvedic Hospital,Coconada. 

Opening Address at tlie Celebration of the 
Seventy -fifth Birthday of Sri Ramakrislma 
Paramahamsa Deva at Nagpur 1908. Pub- 
lished by S. C. Basu. 

The Light ok Swadkshism. By D. P. 
Moukeiji. Published by t be Crown Electric 
Printing Works, Bombay. 

Why I Condemn Vivisection. By Robert 
H. Perks, M. D., K. R. C. S. Published by the 
Onler of the! Cross, Paignton, England. 

TRACT No. I. The True Religious Spirit. 
Published by the Sanatan Dharnia Samaj, 
Vellore. 


Youngmeii's Indian Association, Lalgudi, 
(1908-1909). 

The Om Lokopnkara Vidyadhana Sablia, 
Ootacamtind. (1908). 

The Fourth-yearly Report of the Ramakrislma 
Society Auath Bhaudar, Calcutta. (1908). 

The D. A. V. (College Trust and Management 
Society, Lahore. (1908). 

The Seventh-yearly Report of the Viveka- 
nanda Society, Colombo. (1908-1909). 

The Thirteenth-yearly Report of the Widow's 
Home Association, Poona. (190X). 

The Mahila Vidvalaya, Poona. (1907-1908). 

The United Reading Rooms, Calcutta. (*07-’o8) 

The Ramakrislma Students' Home, Mylapur, 
Madras. (1908). 

The Third-yearly Report of the Bombay Na- 
tional Union. (1907-1908). 

The Chatra Bhaktashrama, or Poor Men’s 
Relief Association. (Fifth-year — *07-'o8). 

The Indian Museum, Industrial Section. *07-0$ 

The Ramakrislma Sevashrama, Brindavan. 
Third Half-yearly Report. (Jail. -June 1908). 

Sree Sree Ramakrislma Sevaka Samiti, 
Aheeritola, Calcutta. (First-year — 1907). 

The Kaity Vivekananda Association, Coonoor. 

An Appeal for the Ramakrislma Samiti, 
Barisal, 
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NliWS AND MISCELLANIES 

(CUV.1.KO AND CONDKNSKI) fROM VARIOUS SOURCES) 

According to Newspaper Calculations, Mr. 
Rockefeller's benefactions now amount to about 
£i4xxx.vxx) t as compared with Mr. Carnegie's 
total of ,£27,800,000. 

Mr. Bit* riot, who succeeded on 25th July in 
crossing the F.nglisli Channel on a monoplane, 
gained the £ i.ooo price offered by the ‘Daily 
Mail ’ to the first who performed the teat. The 
Institute of France has awarded M. Hleiiot and M. 
Voi.sin the Osiris prize of /".j.tvxs for their experi- 
ments and achievements in aerial navigation. 

Thk names of the largest churches in F.urope 
and the number of persons they can contain are 
given below : 

St. Peter’s. Rome, 5.1,000 ; Milan Cathedral, 
37,000: St. Paul’s, London. 25.000; St. Sophia’s, 
Constantinople, 23,1.00; Notre Dame, Paris. 2i,r-on; 
Pisa Cathedral, 1 3,-xo ; St. Mark's, Venice, 7 / \k>. 

SfKKKRivG from an unknown cans**, Captain 
Kaeinpfe, a retired (termaii army officer, midei- 
weiit an examination liv X-ravs, with the result 
that, embedded in bis body, was found a bullet 
which had struck him in the battle of Mars la- l our, 
in the Franco- Prussian war of the 1 « ;•« >. Pin: 
bullet lias now been extracted, and the veteran is 
preserving this Freni li projectile as a sotiveuii of 
the battle. 

‘The Daily Chronicle ’ says: ‘ Perhaps the most 
interesting of Faiglish tiials foi witclnraft was that 
of the Suffolk witches in 1M5. foi Sir Matthew 
Hale was the judge and Sir Thomas Rrownc 
appeared as an ex pen mi-« lie < 1 1 witness. I lie two 
piisoners were accused of bewitching young 
children, a great point fnt the prosecution being 
that out of the blanket of an infant suckled by 
one of them a great toad had fallen and exploded 
in the fire like gunpowder. Immediately after, the 
witch was found at home score hed and maimed. 
In spite ot unsatisfactory evidence, the two were 
convicted, whereupon the children's health at once 
began to improve.' 
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A Brahman named India 11:11a van Adhi« ary, of 
the village Kuuimpa, Htirdwati Dl. t displayed the 
wonderful strength of the hair of his head. He 
has as usual a Mkhii on his head. A knot being 
tied in it, he r a used a bamboo to pass through it 
and asked two veiy stiong gent If men to iaise him 
In the bam bon. In Lbat way lie was carried for 
sometime from pl.uo to place, but none of the 
hair of his s/iik/u g.uc way. While being so 
earned, he exerted his strength a little and the 
bamboo broke down, but not a single hair was 
uprooted ot torn. He is about 6s years of age. 

[ lie smaller hair of hit head is equally as strong; 
for. being pulled l>v several ot the strung men 
present with their utmost efforts he was not the 
least, troubled. 

Wk are sorry to record the death, on the 18th 
Sept., ot Mi Lalmuhan (finish, at the age of 59, 
in Calcutta. He went to Kngland in 1878 as a 
delegate ot the Indian Association and ro.ic to fame 
by his celebrated speech at the Will’s Room, 
London. The meeting was presided over by the 
late lamented Mi. Jonn ({right, who complemented 
him on his marvellous eloquence by the remark 
that he would not seek to mar Mr. ( those 's 
eloquence by any lengthy observations of his own. 
Ml. Chose was the first Indian who attempted, 
though unsuccessfully, to enter the Parliament. He 
disinteiestedly served his country in many wavs, 
and will be remembered as .in otator whose 
diction and duelled Knglish wcic the envy of 
mam an Kiiglisliniaii. 

Dk. L. W. Blvdcn. a famous West African, in an 
address delivered in the Senate Chamber at 
Moiiio\ia, said : " Instead of our influence among 
the aborigines tending, as it was hoped it would, 
to raise slaves into princes, it has degraded princes 
into slaves. Xuwlierelhave the sons of chiefs trained 
uiidei our system, w hicli is an alien r.ystem, been able 
to return to their country and help their people. 
Kveiy where you find them lingering on the outskirts 
of civilisation, discouraged, depressed, servile. I 
met a short time ago 011 one of the coast steamers 
a descendant ot the great Prince Boyer of Grand 
Bassa County. He had been trained in the 
schools of Liberia -a good English scholar. He 
ga\e me a mo?t inti-] eating account of the traditions 
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of his family. And what jlosition do you suppose 
he held on that ship? Me was cook/' 

Tiik discovery of iln* \orrli Pole, which had for 
Several centuries battled the attempts of many intrepid 
explorers, Kusj* lish. American. Swedish, Merman, 
French and Norwegian, has at Iasi been achieved 
by Dr. F. A. Conk on 21st April last. The value 
and interest connected with this matter has how- 
ever received a rude shock by the later statements 
of Commander Peary, who while claiming for 
himself the honour of the discovery, emphatically 
says that Dr. Cook never reached the Pole at all. 

In his message to the "New York Herald," Dr. 
Cook briefly describes his approach to the North 
Pole, and says : “ At last the tlag hail been 

raised to the breezes of the North Pole The 

sun indicated local noon but was a negative 
problem, for here all meridians meet. With a 
step it was possible to go from one part of t lie 
Globe to the opposite side,- from the hour of 

midnight to that of midday North. Fast and 

West had vanished, it was South in every direction, 
but the compass pointing to the magnetic pole 
was as useful as ever." Contrary to the theory 
prevalent of a sea at the Pole, he found there 
extensive land with big game. Protin ing by the 
experience of his unsuccessful predecessors, who 
one and all travelled by day. Dr. Cook pursued 
his vo\age through Arctic niglil which extends 
over months, the darkness being relieved bj white 
snow all around, and the Aurora Borealis in the 
sky. Dr. Cook stalled 011 his voyage after the 
spring of 1 907 and made his dash tor the Pole 
in Feb. 1 90S. lie had to live in an underground 
den from Sept. *oS until sunrise in 1909, i.e., up to 
the March ol this year. 

Tiik members • Peary's expedition discovered 
Some remarkahl eliis of previous explorers. 
Greely's camp in the latitude H1.44 * s still standing. 
They dined oiT potatoes anil pcmmicau which had 
been abandoned a i; nailer of a century before. 
They found a hymn-book and other relics of 
Lieutenant Kaislinglmiy. who was lost with sixteen 
companions ; and the remains of the ill-fated Polar 
expedition of 1870. Cartridges left by Nares in 
1876 were still in guuu condition. 


Oct. 

TIIK RA.MAKRISHNA MISSION AND THE 

RECENT FLOODS: 

Ax Am: ai„ 

Thk recent Hoods in many parts of the (Jhatal 
and other sub-divisions in Bengal, have made 
many people houseless and have totally destroyed 
the standing crops. The Rainakrislma Mission 
sent two of its Bralimadiarin workers to the spot 
tu ascertain the extent of the calamity. They visited 
many of the stricken villages on their way, 
and helped forty-six families who were in 
extreme need of relief. Coining to Mhatal on 
Sept. 27, our workers found the conditions most 
miserable, ami reported to 11s that the .fields were 
under water, that many of the huts had been 
completely washed away, and the corps totally 
destroyed They also have written that the roads 
and bye-ways are all under water and there is 
no choice left but to take the help ot boats in going 
to inspect the stricken villages, and it takes ten 
to twelve hours sometimes to go four or live miles ! 
The approximate value of the crops destroyed 
has been estimated to be Rs. iK.o'jmjo. Scarcity 
verging almost on famine has already appeared, 
and is sure to take its diie form it the people are 
not immediately helped with food, and provisions 
to raise thatches, which means that thousands 
of rupees are needed. 

Our workers have asked for Rs. 400 to be sent 
for distribution at oiu.e. The Rainakrislma Mission 
his started the rebel opeiatiuiis with what little 
was left in it* hands as liie balance ot the last 
famine fund, viz.. Rs. 500 or so. of which Rs. 200 
has already been sent, and the remainder is very 
likely to be exhausted before this appeal reaches the 
public. Our bumble but earnest workers are ready 
to do all they can, and may we not hope that 
we shall not have to call them back for want of 
funds? Reader, may this open jour heart to the 
calls ot distress and may you earn the blessings 
ot the suffering thousands by sending whatever 
you can to relieve their miseries. 

Contributions in aid of the work may be sent to 
the President of the Rainakrislma Mission, Math, 
Belur, Howrah. 

The Math, Belur. Saraoananda 

The 5th. Ou. 09. Seej.. Rainakrislma Mission. 
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XVIII. 74. 

TO*: ‘San java said : 

STt 1 dins of Vsi sudc vft qziW* of 

high-snuled THTf* lot) Part ha ^ and %f{ this 
nHfWST which causes the hair to stand on end 
SHT«T wonderful dialogue (l) have 

heard. 

Sanjfiya said : 

Thus have I heard this wonderful dialogue 
between Vastideva and the high-souled 
JVirtha, causing my hair to stand on end. 

to f toptotf^tto* i ^ Tr*roTO : vsh 

XVIII. 75. 

ST* I s*r*TTOrJr?r through the grace of Yyfisa 
iTcf?? Uiis supreme Jjjjjj most profound sjriT Yoga 
TO**: speaking f** Himself *T*t , *Tr* from the 
I .ord of Yoga $cqrrcr from Krishna *jj*qrc[ I have 
heard. 

Through the grace of VyAsa have I heard 
this sii])reme and most profound Yoga, direct 
from Krishna, the Lord of Yoga, Himself 
declaring it. 

Through /VrWtf by obtaining from him the 

iir'Yii-ri'ikshu or divine vision.. 

^nw^rni 11 

^ g§gg: il'seil 

Will. 76. 

rnfa O King *nr*r£**r between Kesha va and 
Arjiiua f* ibis 5** =ir^* wonderful 

dialogue ***?* ami as l remember and re- 

member ij^: H%: again and again ?s*rf*r 1 rejoice. 


O King, as I remember and remember 
this wonderful and holy dialogue between 
Keshava and Arjiina, I rejoice again and 
again. 

King : Dhritarashtra.l 

TO I W I WBrt ?r: II 

ir trrcTnRc rarrfa^gH-.gsr. \s\s 

XVIII. 77. 

TO* r > King sr of I lari ** that most 

wonderful to Form STfTO as l remember and 
remember ^ and * my great ft***: wonder 
=* and 1ft 1 tpf: again and again £**((* fl) 
rejoice. 

And as I remember and remember the 
most wonderful Form of I lari, great is my 
wonder, () King; and I rejoice again and 
at 

Form: Vishvantpit, the Universal Form.] 

TO topto: WTgT To TOlt V3qrc: II 

Jjfria^T jfrftlflfrTJm l|\S^H 

XVIII. 7S. 

** Wherever *r*Wi the Lord of Yoga £eiir: 
Krishna to wherever ***?: the wielder of i[ie l.o / 
*r 4 s lVullui** there * 41 ". prospeiily fan*'- \ii:my 
*jfa: expansion TOr sound ntf^T: polity such to 
my *f* : conviction. 

Wherever is Krishna, the Lord of Y«»g.i, 
wherever is IVirtba, the wielder of the bow, 
there are prosperity, victory, expansion, and 
sound polity : such is my conviction. 

The /"'jy — called the Uandiva. ! 


gfgf wwfirapit *n*m#r $RT»ror*Tr- 

miirenriman*: 11 

Thus in the Srimad-Bhagavad-Gita, the Essence of the Upanishads, the Science of the 
Brahman, the Scripture of Yoga, the Dialogue between Sri Krishna and 
Arjuna, ends the Eighteenth Chapter designated : 

Tuk Wav ok Lihkration in Renunciation, 

Here the Bhagavad-Gita ends. 

i* trrfa: rifa: differ: II 

Peace ! Peace ! Peace be to all J 
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Srimad'Bhagavad-Gita 

mm sfrfarorTf rewt 11 

THE GREATNESS OE THE GITA 


sw: n sfrcrwnrmirT? ?ht: 

Salutation to Sri Gaiicsha ! 

Salutation to Sri Rudharamana ! 

wirere li 

snr^ gsrmrsre? c smr li?il 

Lhara (the Karth , said : 

( i *. 0 Blessed Lord, 0 Supreme Ruler, 
how may one, who is held hack by his Pni- 
rr,lilha Karma , obtain unswerving devotion ? 

1'raralulha Karma Karina ha** been divided 
in:« ■ three principal kinds, having regard to the 
lime in which its fruit is to he reaped : Agami, 
.SuKiiila, and Prdraidha. A garni is dial whose 
lii... will be reaped in the next incarnation. 
•V hit a innsMs of those su-ds. as il wen*, which 
v.l! bear fruit in the retnn'e future. Prarahdha is 
iImL Karma which we have already begun in reap. 
Thi" is tin: only Karma fioui wliii.h there is no 
vm.ijm-. The first two can be destroyed by jierlect 
V.iiov. ledge. They dull ben line “ like fried Mrcds." 
Ihe. I*i\iral'dha Kami a miiM be reaped to ihe end. 

fiTOEWW II 

snT5-4 pnrwr fir Wwn w r wyH t n 
h gstr. <jrr% *rairrr sTrofaparer irii 

The Lord Vishnu said : 

( 2 ;. If one be devoted to the constant 
practice of the Gita, even though lie be 
restrained by IV.irabdha Karma, yet is lie 
now Mukta, now happy, in this very world. 
Jle is nut tainted by new ) Ka’ina. 



h f$f?r JrfetfTSSWf??!: 11311 


1 3,’- No evil, however great, can affect liim 
who meditate on the Gita. He is like the 
lotus-leaf untouched by the water. 

*fr?rraT: *nr <rrr. ii 

it? »??rf?iT fftsrrfa jr?T»n^rfa ?? ? imi 
3^rrsr sjr^ir T^rfnsT: w^rser ? ii 
* rrrRT ’irfa^r ?rfa nun 

] ijH 


( 4 & 5, ! - W here there is the booh- of the 
Gita, where its stud) is proceeded with, there 
are present all the holy places, there, 'eerily, 
are I’raynga and the rest, '['here also are all 
the Dovas, kishis, Yogins. and l*annaoas, so 
also the Gopalas and Gopikas, with Narada, 
L'ddhava and their whole train of comrades. 

*T 3 T?t stf-m ! orsr ?nr *?Hr ii 
?? l frdifd?t<e^ «rra? ^r?nr u 

wfar^T sfar fjnrerrw sr?? (w iisii 

(fj). Where the Gita is read, f.ntlm ilh conu s 
help. Where the Gita is discussed, recited, 
taught, or heard, there, () Earth, ’ beyond' 
a doubt, do I Myself mifuiliuglv reside. 

nrciTOq-sif frgnSr ifr?rr ir ^fr^nr ii 
» fr?ir?Rg < Tnif?r wT^r^r^n^r^g'?: tivsit 

^ w ,• 1 !1 the I'c 1 1 1 g e u I the ( 1 1 1 ; i I ribiti'** tin* 
Ciit.i is My cliii i «ibude. Standing mi tin: w:^ 
dom of the Gila, 1 maintain tin. tliim: wu-iik 

tfnrr ir favti asr^qr *r n 
«f 'TOr?T^rr fa<?r *?rT%?r 52 prerfor*ir nqi 
M4H<4»T fi r -rrrd irr^RT ^g 5 ?7TTS'ij*rn || 
eTr?T? 5 rrH^i^?Tr ns. 

(• v > & <j . Ihe Gila is Siipienu; Knowledge 
of .Me, hence it is undoubted]) inseparable 
from Hnihman, — this Knowledge absolute, 
imperishable-, Menial, supreme!) blissl'ui, of 
the essence ol My inexpressible State, 
Knowledge compiling the whole of the the 
Vedas, and consisting of the realisation of 
the true nature ol the Seif,- dei l.ued hy the 
Ail-knowing and ISIessed Krishna, out of His 
own mouth, to .\i juna. 

Anihamalra lit., the lialf-M liable, and rcf.-is 
t(> llii.* ilf.i on tin* Miubnli.iii'.iliv, it stands for 

the Turn a stale, heme, the Absolute,) 

hr* 11 

rfrrr ^rf?r vt ii?oii 

Ho, 1 It fit man who with steady mind 
recites tile eighteen chapters dail\, attains 
the perfection «»f know leiige and lliu.s reaches 
the highest plane. 


Tiabuddha Bharata 
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THE GREATNESS OF TIIE GITA 


»3* 


m ffrfrsiff riotf^'otc 11 

?Rcr nteTfra 3^ snra nrsr 3 fpt. 11 wi 

'II;. If unable to recite tin: whole, then 
half of it may be read ; and he who does this 
acquires merit, equal to that of the gift of a 
cow. There is no doubt of this. 

fsram raffRsg *T*TPFrr*nif^ srag II 

wW snwrasg crnrannnr ^mg ii?*il 

( 1 2), Uy the recitation of a third part, he 
may gain the same merit as by bathing in the 
Ganges. Hy the repetition of a sixth part, he 
may obtain the fruit of the Soma-sacrifice. 

■CTsmipt g m fas* rgg: n 

r-zrwmwMrfa *mrr \\\\\\ 

' 1 3 !. He who reads, full of devotion, even 
one chapter daily, attains to the Kudraloka, 
and lives there lor a long time, having become 
one of tlnne who wait on Shiva. 

Itt'f/ru i'-v. III., lUi.iitn-il loG.uiaiioi.il. 

wwTrt *zrm\t ^rr g: ll 

*r ^rfrr \\\v\\ 

14. The man who daily reads a quarter 
of .1 chapter, or i .f a Siok.i, () Karth, attains 
to Manhood so l«mg as the cycle la-1 s. 

| .-I.7.////V *•> Miiufi 7: is horn every linn: in a 
man-hud y. 

tfrargr qg ^rgqgg 11 

sr gr tovrF g 4 - q^rr. »?vtn 

g^r^ggrcirfar ggrgrrg^g 11 

^Tr^fTq^rrrg^r *1% grgqgr *<^g li?*ll 

15 & if> . The man who incites ten. seven, 
five, four, three or two Siukas, or even one or 
half i.l a Sloloi 1 -I the ( iila, ctitaiuly lives in 
C handraloka for ten thousand years. Intent 
on the reading of the Gita, he who leaves the 
body, obtains the world of Man, after death. 

g^ngra yn 5 th> r gT^g^rgre 11 

f^qqnjrT qfa «rirg ii^sil 

(I/;. Again practising the Gita. he .attains 


Supreme Mukti. The dying man uttering tho 
word “Gita” will find the way ( to salvation). 

ifrenforeiiCTFrcrr sit ll 

FT^rraifrT fa^TT FT* TTHRT ll^ll 

( 1 8). One who loves to hear the meaning 
of the Gita, even though he have been full 
of evil deeds, attains to heaven, and lives ill 
beatitude with Vishnu. 

*ftartr wTFnr w 

FT fa>FTT **% ROT IRF.ll 

( 19 k He who constantly meditates on the 
meaning of the Gita, even though lie perform 
Karma incessantly, he is to be regarded as a 
J ivivirnnkia^ and after the destruction of his 
body he attains to the highest plane of 
knowledge. 

*fmroTf«TSEr ^jrpnr aramnOT II 

^r% nnrr mar. <it iRoli 

feO '. l\v the help of this Gita, many kings 
Jauaka became free from their im- 
purities and attained to the highest goal. It 
is so sung. 

%TFTT'. ’TOT TTT3T?P!T OT V NOT II 

f?ir qrir fhotot sw ot ststot - . ir?ii. 

(21:. He who having linislud the reading 
of the Gita, does nut lead its Mahatmyam as 
declared here, his reading is in vain, it is all 
labour wasted. 

nran^rni Forfar w- ll 
ft rrrWJT^rirrfk f^rr nftnfr^rrrac IRRII 

( 22 \ lie who studies the Gita, accompanied 
with this di.-course on its Mahatmyam, he 
obtains the fruit stated herein, lie readies that 
goal which is difficult to be attained. 

sgpsr II 

gKfarqT ggr n 

tfrara sr qihrF3 **3* ^ iR^ll 

(2 Siita said : I le who shall read this eternal 
greatness of the Gita, declared by me, after 
having finished the reading of the Gita itself, 
will obtain the fruit described herein. 


%fr*TFRT3rnir sfHframnrTTFN ft<jtjth; ii 


Thus ciuls in the Varuh.i I'urdna the discourse designated 


Till-: Giu.atnu^ui- tiik Gita. 
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SKI KAMA KRISHNA’S TEACHINGS 

ADVICE TO THE WORLDLY-MINDED- -VIII. 


It mailers not whether you live the life of 
a householder or are men of the world,— 
only you must fix your mind on Cmd. Do 
your work with one hand, and touch the heet 
of the Lord with the other. When you have 
no work in the world to do, hold His hoot 
last to your heart with both your hands. 

It may be given even to the householder 
to see God. It was the case with Raja Janaka, 
the great royal sage. Hilt one cannot rise 
to the height of Raja Janaka all of a 
sudden. Janaka spent many long years in 
devotional practices, in solitude, away from 
the din and bustle of the world, rims it 
would do men of the world infinite good if 
they would retire into solitude, even for three 
days at a time now and then, to I he end that 
God may be seen and -realised. 


Collected and adapted from * The Cospel ol Sri Rama- 

kri&hna 1 by AI. 


T I IK disease of a worldly man is of a 
serious type. Attachment to Ktima-Kitn- 
ifitina has brought all this trouble on him. 

Would you keep a huge water-jar and 
savoury pickles in the same room in which 
a patient is laid up with typhoid fever? If 
you wish to cure such a patient, you must 
have him removed from that room, in case 
it is impracticable to send away the water-jar 
and the pickles. 

A householder is such a patient ; desire to 
enjoy worldly tilings is his thirst ; the mouth 
waters at the mere thought of the pickles. 
The pickles and the water-jar stand for 
KAma Kdnchanii. Hence solitude is the best 
remedy. 

ONE is safe to live in the world, if one lias 
Vivcka ( discrimination of the Real from 
the unreal), and Vtiinigya (non-attachment), 
and along with these, intense devotion to 
God. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


FIR time has come when the Great Lives 
that have been lived in our midst are 
beginning to be recorded and written down, 
for transmission to posterity. We can form 
sonic idea, at this moment, of the treasure 
that has been granted to the present genera- 
tion, for which many, in ages to come, 
will long to have been here, or even to have 
looked upon the faces of those who possess 
such memories as ours. As we read, we 
belong at once to those who have seen, and 
to those who merely hear. We can share the 
feelings of both, at one and the same time. 

In reading the Life of Sri Ramakrishna, 
one is first struck with his reverence for his 
own realisation. Realisation is the end and 
object of his life. Then he takes pains to 
protect and keep it. Yet he has so much ! 
And we, who have so little, what do we do, 
to cherish that little ? 

1 M.* tells, in his Gospel, how the Lord 
was one morning gathering flowers for the 
Temple-worship, when it suddenly flashed 
upon his mind that the whole earth was a 
vast altar, and the flowers blossoming on the 
plants, already offered in worship at the feet 
of God. Sri Ramakrishna never again 
gathered puja-fioivers . 

What sacrifices do we make, for the 
glimpses of thought and revelation that come 
tous? Every pilgrim after making a tirtha, 
practises sonic abstinence in memory of the 
great journey. What memorials do we set 
lip, of the journe) s of the soul? When the 
abstinence comes to notice once more, in the 
daily round, the pilgrim is reminded of the 
interior experience. Me is wafted for a 
moment, into the Divine Presence. So Sri 


Ramakrishna, looking at the flowers he would 
not pluck, was kept ever in the mood of 
that most vivid realisation, renewing and 
deepening it from day to day. With us, the 
luiiry and pressure of the little things of life 
soon crushes out of sight the great moments 
of the soul’s life. It is the little things that 
matter to us, not the great ! 


Why should the higher realisations be 
granted to us, seeing that we have so little 
room for them ? Only at the end of long, 
long struggle, do we gain the least flash of 
knowledge. And when gained, what value 
do we place upon it? Flow long are we 
true to it ? Verily, the lives of most of 11s arc 
very like the footsteps of a man who climbs, 
in sliding sand ! What we gain, we lose 
immediately, and, caught by new interests, 
are not even conscious that anything has 
happened ! 

No man can altogether escape the life of 
the Soul. This is not the dominant, it is 
actually the only reality that surrounds us. 
The veil of the senses cannot fail to wear 
thin at times. We have hut to set open 
the door, and God streams in, on every side. 
It is our absorption in the broken and con- 
torted sun-rays of the body, that hales from 
our eyes the Undifferentiated Light! 

When we become passive to it, when we 
allow it to shine upon us, when we are willing 
to make room for the One behind manifold- 
ness, then we may find that the Soul’s life 
shapes all things. Life or death, happiness 
or sorrow, and the far greater destiny 
of knowledge or ignorance, arc all determined 
by the spiritual energy. To this alone all 
else is plastic. By it, all else is to be 
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measured and interpreted. But there arises 
not only the question 1 What has one learnt? 1 
but also that other ‘ What sacrifice has been 
made, to keep this knowledge?* 

Imagine a king forgetting his kingdom, in 
order to chase bill tci flies. Imagine the lover 
leaving the beloved, for a game at kite-flying. 


Yet is this not what wc do, when, from In- 
finite Realities, we turn back to the thought 
of food and clothes, and material prosperity? 
Let us learn afresh, as we ponder over the 
Life of Sri Ramakrishna, that the life of the 
Soul is the only life, and God not the greatest, 
but the One Reality. 


I COPYRIGHTED. | 

THE MASTER AS I SAW IIIM 

Being Pages from the Like of tiif. Swami Vivkkanaxda by IIis Disciple, Nivedita. 


XXX. 

OUR MASTER'S RELATION TO PSYCHIC 
PHENOMENA SO CALLED 
( Continued from page 1S6 ) 

|OW the life of the guru is the disciple’s 
treasure in hand ; and it was un- 
doubtedly by an instantaneous analysis of 
all that he had seen and shared, of the 
extensions possible to human faculty, that 
the Swami was able, on his arrival in the 
Western sphere of psychical enquiry, to classify 
all knowledge as sub-conscious, conscious, 
and super-conscious. The two first terms were 
in common enough use, in Europe and 
America. The third, lie himself added to the 
psychological vocabulary, by a masterly stroke 
of insight, authenticated by his own personal 
knowledge. “Consciousness,” he said on one 
occasion, “is a mere film between two 
oceans, the sub-conscious and the super- 
conscious.” Again lie exclaimed “ I could 
not believe my own cars, when I heard 
Western people talking so much of conscious - 
ness ! Consciousness ? What does conscious- 
ness matter ! Why, it is notiiikc, as com- 
pared with the unfathomable depths of the 
sub-, and the heights of the supcr-conscious ! 
In this I could never be misled, for had I 
not seen Ramakrisluia Paramaluunsa gather 


in ten minutes, from a man’s sub-conscious 
mind, the whole of his past, and determine 
from that his future and his powers?” 

The certainty of the dictum laid down in 
Raja Yoga\ that intuition, when genuine, 
can never contradict reason, is also in- 
disputably due to the same comprehensive 
range of experience. The ascetic of Dakshine- 
slnvar might be capable of unusual modes 
of insight, but he was no victim of 
the vanity born thereof, to be seeking for 
uncommon ways of arriving at facts that were 
accessible enough by ordinary methods. 
When a strange religious came to visit the 
garden, professing to be able to live with- 
out food, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa at- 
tempted no clairvoyant mode of testing 
him, but simply set shrewd observers to 
watch and bring him word as to what and 
where he was in the habit of eating. 

Nothing was to be accepted, unproven, and 
the Swami Vivekananda, to his dying day, 
had a horror of those dreams, previsions, and 
prophecies by which ordinary folk are so 
apt to try to dominate one another. These 
things, as was inevitable, were offered to him 
in abundance but he invariably met them 
with defiance, leaving them to work them- 

I See 117 of The Complete Works ol the Swami 

Vivvkanaiida, Mayavsiti Memorial Edition, 
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selves out, if they were true, in spite of him. 
Whether a given foretelling would eventually 
be verified or not, it was impossible for him, 
he said, to know : the one thing of which lie 
was sure was, that if he once obeyed it, he 
would never again be allowed to go free. 

In the case of Sri Ramakrishna, it invari- 
ably happened that visions and intuitions 
were directed to things of the spirit : gipsy- 
like prognostications were far from him ; and 
in the opinion of his disciples, such prog- 
nostications are always indicative of a greater 
or less mis-using of energy. “ All these are 
side-issues,” said the Swami, “they are not 
true Yoga. They may have a certain useful- 
ness, in establishing indirectly the truth of 
our statements, liven a little glimpse gives 
faith that there is something beyond gross 
matter. Yet those who spend time on such 
things run into grave dangers.” “ These are 
frontier-questions /” lie exclaimed impatiently, 
on another occasion, 11 there can never be any 
certainty or stability of knowledge, reached 
by their means. Did I not say they were 
‘frontier-questions’? The boundary-line is 
always shifting ! ” 

In all that might come before us, the 
attempt at discrimination was to be main- 
tained. * I shall accept it when I have 
experienced it, 1 was to be the reply to state- 
ments of the extraordinary. But our own 
experience was to he sifted thoroughly. We 
were not to run away with the first explana- 
tion of a phenomenon that might occur to us, 
In spite of his reluctance to accept easy 
conclusions, however, the Swami became 
convinced, in the course of years, of the 
occasional return of persons from the dead, 
“ l have several times in my life seen ghosts,” 
lie said once, with great deliberateness, 41 and 
once, in the week after the death of Sri 
Kamakrishna, I saw a luminous ghost.” But 
this did not imply the smallest respect on 
his part, for the hulk of the experiments 
known as spiritualistic seances. Of a famous 
couvert whom he met on one such occasion, 


he said that it was sad to find* a man of 
extraordinary intelligence in matters of the 
world, leaving all his intelligence behind 
him at the doors of a so-called medium. In 
America he had been present at a number of 
seances as a witness, and he regarded the great 
majority of the phenomena displayed as gross- 
ly fraudulent. “ Always the greatest fraud by 
the simplest means,” lie said, summing up his 
observations. Another large fraction of the 
total, he thought, were better explained by 
subjective methods,* than as objectively true. 
If, after all these deductions had been made, 
any residuum remained, it was possible that 
tin’s might be genuinely what it professed. 

But even if so, knowledge of the phenomenal 
could never be the goal of effort. The return 
of wandering wills from one plane of physical 
tension to another could throw but little 
light on any true concept of immortality. 
Only by renunciation could this be reached. 
Any dwelling upon the occult led inevitably, 
in the Swami’s opinion, to increase of desire, 
to increase of egotism, and to the fall into un- 
truth. If the ordinary good of life was to be 
given up, for the sake of the soul, how much 
more assuredly so, these vanities of super- 
natural power! Kvcn Christianity would 
have seemed to him a highc* creed, if it had had 
no miracles. Buddha’s abhorrence of wonders 
was the eternal glory of Buddhism. At best 
their value could only be to give a little 
confidence, and that only for the first steps. 
41 If there he powers, they shall vanish away ; 
charity alone remaincth." Only to the soul 
that is strong enough to avoid these tempta- 
tions does the door stand open, In the words 
of Patanjali, “To him who is able to reject 
all the powers comes the cloud of virtue,” He 
alone attains the very highest, 

* Tims a Famous thought -reader in Southern India 
claimed find. an invisibles female figure stood beside him, 
and told him what to say. 1 did riot like this explnmii 
lion." said the Swami, “and set. myself to timi another.” 
He I'siinv to the conclusion that the source of information 
was subjective. 
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[ ALT. RIC.HTS KKSKRVKI) ] 

D1VINK INCARNATIONS.— IV. 

By 

S\V.\ M I R A M A K KISH N A N A N 1 ) A. 

( Continued /row page iS) ) 

NCK the four first-horn children of 
Brahma wanted to go and see the Lord. 
Bein'* horn perfect!) - wise and free from guile, 
they always look like little hoys of five years 
old, and like little hoys of that age they wear 
no clothes. So, in nature's garb, they set 
out to go to the abode of the Lord, Vishnu. 
Just as in your own homes everything is 
arranged as you wish it, so in the home of 
Vishnu everything is according to His 
desire; every atom there obeys the will of 
the Lord. Hut somehow or other there were 
two people there who were not in harmony 
with the will and mind of God. It is always 
pride and vanity which makes 011c dis- 
obedient to the Supreme Will ; and these 
people cherished a little vanity. Now when 
these four sages came to the abode of the 
Lord with their numerous disciples, these 
two persons were at the gate, and seeing the 
naked sages they were indignant and would 
not let them enter. The Ihahmans, when 
they were thus opposed, thought : “ Our 
minds are in perfect harmony with the Mind 
of the Lord ; who are these persons that they 
will not let us go to Him? No starving mail 
was ever more hungry for food than we arc 
for the Lord, and they will not let us go to 
Him. These people are not fit to be here. 
They should go where pride and vanity have 
a place. They are ashamed of our nakedness 
because they themselves are impure, for, 
only those who are impure can see impurity.” 
Not wishing therefore that egotism, which 
is the cause of all evil, should remain in the 
realm of God, they said to them : 11 You 
are not fit to be here. You should go where 


pride and vanity belong.” As they were 
saving this, the Lord Himself came and said : 

“ I am so happy to see you, my dear devo- 
tees. These porters are indeed unfit to be 
here and I have been sending them away 
through your mouths, for my mind and your 
minds are the same. The) - must go where 
they properly belong, in the realm of pride 
and vanity.” 

So these people had to fall down, and 
being full of egotism, they selected Dili as 
their mother; and just at that time Diti 
also wanted two most powerful children from 
Kasyapa, lurr beloved husband ; but lie was 
in meditation then, and when a husband is in 
meditation, a wife should never disturb him. 
Diti, however, was very selfish, and so she 
went to her husband. Yet he did not get 
angry, he was too good for that ; he merely 
said : “ Dili dear, this is not the time to ask 
any boon, but since you wish two children, 
you shall have them. Because they will be 
conceived in your selfishness and pride, they 
will, however, be very proud and a terror 
to everyone.” Diti was frightened and asked : 
“ IMease grant that at least in their family 
a true devotee of God will be bom.” This 
the cver-kind and ever-loving sage granted. 

The two children were horn accordingly, in 
course of time, and they were so very strong 
that the very day of their birth they wanted to 
conquer the three worlds ; so one of them, 
Hiranyaksha went to India and said : “ I want 
to fight with you and conquer you. You 
must be my vassal.” Indra who is the wisest 
amongst the gods, knowing the immense 
strength of the Demon told him, M My dear 
friend, I cannot be a match for you, Vanina, 
the most powerful Lord of the Ocean, is a 
fit person for you. So you go to him, and lie 
will accept your challenge.” Hearing this 
Hiranyaksha at once went to the palace of 
Vanina under waters and demanded battle. 
Vanina also knew him to be too powerful 
to be a match for him, and so he said, “ Dear 
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friend, there is none in the three world*?, who 
can be a proper match for you except Vishnu. 
!f you can ever meet him in battle he is 
s:.re to satisfy yom* intense desire for fighting.” 
II -.iring this Hiranyaksha wanted to pick 
r.j> quarrel with Vishnu ; so in order to provoke 
Tin: Lord of the Universe he hit upon a plan. 

! thought : 41 Vishnu loves the earth very 
much. If I take it away and hide it, lie will 
get very angry and will come down upon me, 
and we shall have a good fight.” So he 
took away the earth from its place and hid 
it under the waters. When the gods saw 
that the earth was gone, they were disconso- 
late. Though they have the power to live 
in the air, yet they feed upon the food 
offered to them in the sacrificial fire; and 
when the earth was submerged in water, all 
sacrificial fires were extinguished. Brahma 
grew very angry at this, and said : “ This 
wicked child of Diti has kept the earth 
hidden somewhere under waters. Now where 
can I find place for my mind born child Manu 
and his wife Satarupa ? ” lie did not know 
what to do in his anger, but the very next 
moment he thought, u Why should 1 be 
anxious, the Lord must have provided for 
this evil.” When he was thinking thus, out of 
his breath came a liny creature. It had the 
form of a little hoar. In a minute it became 
as big as an elephant, and then as big as 
a mountain ! Now Brahma and all the gods 
at once inside out the big boar to be Vishnu 
Himself who had come in the form of a 
boar to lift the earth up from under the waters 
by means of his tusk, and destroy the 
Demon. The boar then plunged into the 
waters, met the Demon, fought with him for 
a little while and killed him. He then placed 
the earth upon his gory tusk and lifted her 
up above, to the infinite delight of Brahma 
and all the gods. Thus he made the earth 
see light again and bask under the benign 
smile of all the gods. 

The earth was hidden in the impenetrable 
darkness of RasAtala, and hence could not be 


discovered by the most powerful eyes even 
of the gods. Then the problem was, how to 
find her out ? You should know that the eyes 
arc not the only organs of perception. There 
arc the nose, the skin, the tongue, and the 
cars. Although you may not see any man 
you can make him out hy his sound. You 
can find out the existence of sugar or quinine 
in a liquid substance by tasting it. You 
know of the wind by your sense of touch ; 
and when all these senses fail, you can find 
out the existence of a thing by smelling it. In 
the present case the earth could not be seen, 
touched, tasted, or heard, so to say, hence the 
only sense that could find out her existence 
was that of smell. That is why God had to 
assume the form of that powerful, and 
tenaciously steady animal, the boar, which is 
characterised by its highly developed sense of 
smell; and thus it was that He took 1 1 is birth 
from the nose of Brahma. 

This third Incarnation of God gives us a \ 
clear idea of real sacrifice or Yajna. Emm 
this we learn that Brahma is the greatest 
Sacrifice!*, and our duty should be to follow 
him by making our ego subservient to the 
infinite Ego of God, as he did. Bhagavan 
Sri Ramakrislma has taught us that there are 
two cgocs, one is unripe, the other is ripe. 

As all unripe f i nits are distasteful, but when 
they are ripe they are very delicious in taste, 
so is the case with the ego in man, in its 
ripe, and its unripe, state. Bhagavan Sri 
Krishna has put into the mouth of a man 
of unripe ego these words : “ I have already 
killed that enemy of mine, I am going to 
kill the others also. I am the only Lord, all 
enjoyments arc intended for me ; I am perfect, 
powerful, and blissful. I am wealthy, and 
many people are there to look after my 
comforts ; who is there that can be equal to 
me? I shall perform many sacrifices, make 
many charitable gifts, and thus enjoy my 
life/* (Gita XVI. 14, 15). HiranyAksha is 
an incarnation of unripe ego, while Bralnnl 
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is an incarnation of ripe Ego which says 
M Not l hut Thou." In every one there are 
holli Hiranyaksha and Brahma, l>ut unfortu- 
nately the latter lias hern alniost enliiely 
put down by the funner in many. This body 
of ours is the little woild (microcosm) which 
I lirauyaksha has hidden in the outer dark- 
ness of Ignorance (Rnsatala) hy making us 
identify our infinite and all-perfect Self with 
this short-lived and precarious body, and thus 
plunging ns in the ocean of darkness where 
inuumerahle ghostlike miseries, diseases, 
decrepitudes, despondencies, doubts, and the 
ai ch-terroiist Death stalk with unimpeded 
fury, to tile greatest dismay of the forlorn 
man. If a man can deny this animal ego 
and offer it as a sacrifice to the infinite Ego 
of the Lord, as Brahma did, then the Su- 
preme and All-gracious Being is sure to come 
to his help, destroy his unripe ego and re- 
place it by the right one. Hence this third 
Incarnation is called the Yttjiia- Murti of God, 
or that form of Him to which all Sacrifices 
are to be made. 

Egotism is an imitation God ; Parnmatman 
is the real God. The difference is like that 
between an imitation mango and a real 
mango. Taste a real mango and you will 
find it full of juice and good to eat ; but bite 
a day mango and your mouth will he full of 
mud. Some people may struggle for false 
mangoes simply for its beautiful appearance, 
but they will sooner or later find out their 
mistake. So the fight between Hiranyaksha 
and Vishnu was a light between the Param- 
atman and egotism. Egotism has sex. Von 
think that you are a boy and that another is 
a girl ; sex is to be found wherever there is 
form. 

Egotisms also are innumerable, while l’aratn- 
fitman is sexless and is only One. Both 
are selves, but one is limited and the other 
is limitless, and a finite form, however large, 
compared to infinity, is like an infinitely small 
quantity or zero. So when egotism thinks 


that it can put down the Atman, it is like a 
little insect trying to put out a great fire. 
This was tin: case with Hiranyaksha. When 
he tried to destroy the Lord of the whole 
universe, he perished just like a little insect 
in an all-consuming flame, 

Ohman! If you want to come from dark- 
ness to light, from the finite condition to the 
infinite, the only way is to put down all 
egotism within you. 

THE CONVENTION OE RELIGIONS 
IN INDIA 

( Continued f mm page ff/j. ) 

The Gourhiya Vaishnavism of Chaitanya 

By U.\Hr Gjkisii (iiandha Giiosii (Calcutta), 

The following is a summary of the above 
thesis wiitten in Bengali by Babu Girish 
Chandra Ghosh the celebrated diamalisi of 
Bengal : — 

The Vcdic system of worship entails 
numerous hardships and austerities, hence 
the Tautra enjoins that in the Kali-yuga jnan 
will attain to salvation through ‘Japa.’ 
But the Lord of infinite mercy found that 
even this path is not easy of attainment hy 
the men of Kali, hence in His Incarnation of 
Chaitanya, I le preached, for the salvation of 
man, the subtle truth that the Name of the 
Lord is all in all. the Name is Brahman. 
“ Realise it.” said lie,*’ in your heait of hearts, 
that He and His Naim* are one, — and cross 
the ocean of Life as one crosses the foot- 
pi iut of a cow.” Now, ardent love for His 
Name cannot come without purification of 
heart (Chit la Snddhi ), which entails tile ob- 
servance of rig* •runs disciplines and austerities 
too difficult to follow hy ordinary men. So 
says Chaitanya, the upliftcr of the fallen, 
“ Practise love to all beings and you will reap 
the benefit of a million austerities and medi- 
tations, you will gain ehittasuddhi and will 
be blessed, by realising that the Name and 
the Lord are one and the same." 

But what is meant by Blessedness? Is it 
Mukti, absorption of the individual in the 
universal ! Is it like a bubble of water mingling 
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in water, leaving no trace (»f ones indivi- 
duality ? This idea of Mukti frightens most 
men and they would rather he horn again 
and attain, anti undergo numberless sufferings 
than seek Mukti, for they think they would 
at least not perish, hut live. Bold and 
daring souls may aspire for such a consum- 
mation, hut for ordinary men, it is fraught 
with horrois more terrible than death. Put 
how shall they be saved? So God incarna- 
ted Himself as Gouranga to save the weak, 
the fallen, the miserable and the world-bound 
souls, and practised the religion of love, 
which in its intensity was an enigma to man. 
Man questioned, why does C'haitanya who 
is versed in the Vedas and is the master 
of all the Shastras, roll himself on the ground 
calling aloud " Krishna” “Krishna”? Why this 
mad dance, and this uttering the name of 
the Lord with tears flowing down his cheeks 
and breast in torrents? Why does he not 
follow the Shastiic rites and injunctions ? 
Man looked on and pondered ; gradually his 
heart was touched. The innate stream of 
purity in man, so long held within the stony 
wall of woi Idliness, hurst forth its bonds 
befoie the thundering voice of Gouranga 
chanting “llaii hole,” “Mari hole,” and flowed 
onwaids to the ocean uf Briudavan-love losing 
itself into it. 

Man saw in that ideal Rrindavan-love 
all the enjoyments and relationships as one 
apparently finds them in the woild at large, 
but there was in them no worldly taint. It 
was a realm of love, where every actor, 
every action, was made of love and love alone. 
Man was hew ildered, and thought “Is 
this worship (sdti/iaihi ) ? Where are then the 
austerities of worship? Everything here is 
full of infinite sweetness! What an ever- 
flowing fountain of feeling! Nowhere else 
in the history of man is seen such wonderful 
and variegated stream of feeling flowing un- 
ceasingly in a mighty mass of water towards 
the ocean of love divine ! ” Love penetrated 
into the very depth of his heart, and all the 
binding chords were rent asunder. If this 
is Mukti, why, there is not the least shadow 
of fear in this, but Miss and Bliss only. 
Gouranga calls everyone to enjoy this Miss, to 
plunge with Ilim into the very depths of this 
ocean of Love and Immortality. He, the 
Lord Himself, is a seeker of this Love, He 
the Lord Hitn: -Ifhas taken birth to partake 


of this Radha Premia. Taste of this Lnvc and 
there is no death for you. Eternity cannot 
quench the thirst for this Love etei n.d, for, the 
more one partakes of it I he more the thirst 
grows. Never mind if you are a Chandala, 
never mind if you are a sinner, you are not 
debarred from tasting of this Love of Radha. 
The only harrier is doubt, unbelief. If you 
have sinned for a million births, still you 
have no cause for fear ; seek refuge in this 
love, and Gouranga is ever ready to take 
von within His embrace. In the flow uf that 
Love divine, all your crude doubts and un- 
beliefs will be swept away for ever. 

Thus has Gouranga offered solace to the 
sinners and the miserable, and Nilyananda, 
(His twin-soul) went from door to door, 
preaching this religion of Love. The great 
Vaishnava disciples and saints also who came 
after them, imbued with a deep feeling of 
love and compassion, wrote books and verses 
on Miakti, and tried in many ways to point 
out the way of salvation for man, thus 
furnishing a line of teacheis in succession to 
cany on with unabated vigour the mission 
of Si i Chaitanva. Even to this day, the 
devoted Vaisluiava, true to the tradition, 
goes from door to door in his humble garb, 
solicitous to remove the burden and bondage 
of men attached to the world. 

The glory of Gourhiya Vaishnava religion 
lies in its teaching, that there is none so low 
but is lit to take the name of the Lord, 
none so busy or entangled in the meshes of 
Samsara but does find time to repeat the 
name of God ; none is so hard-hearted but 
is melted by the nectar of Love personified 
in the life of (jouranga ; and thus the seed of 
faith being planted in man, the lotus ol 
devotion unfolds its petals, and lie attains 
immortality. 

But is this religion only meant for the 
weak and the low, or is it not also for the 
large-hearted and high-minded? Yes, even 
for them too, is this religion of Love. High 
as man can soar, he can blit taste a drop of 
this Love and be filled to the brim - the love, 
thirsting for which the Lord Ilimself assumes 
the human form, the Love that makes Him 
beside Himself, in Bhava and Samadhi. 
How much space have you, O man, in your 
heart that a drop of this love will not fill 
you, will not make you forget your body, and 
even yourself ? 
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M (low can one know whal is tin’s wine 
of Love, who has not drunk it, and when 
drunk, one loses all outward consciousness, 
and cannot tell what it is.” One drop of this 
Love makes man divine. It is said in the 
(.'hailanva lliaiitamritam, that the Lord in- 
carnated as (joiiranga in the form of Krishna 
within and Kadlia without -the two as one 
and one as two - to taste of the bliss of Radha 
Prema. lie who delights in Vedanta, may 
enjoy the Achinta-Hhedabheda Vada of 
Chaitanya, through philosophical reasoning 
and semtiny. lie who delights in Rhakti, 
and seeks to worship God through one or 
other of the live relationships, will find their 
fullest unfoUlmcnl in the unique life-plav of 
< voiiranga. He is (or the householder and 
the Samivasin, (or the sinner and the virtu- 
ous, (or all alike. 

The Vaislmava religion is a very old one ; 
it existed long before Goiiranga. Rut of the 
four principal sects, as of Ramanuja, Vishnu- 
swami, Aladhvacharya, and Vallahhacharya, 
or any of their sub-sects, none is s<» ready 
to embrace the high and the low on the same 
level as that of Gomanga. We find them 
busy in the philosophical discussions of how 
to explode the Mayavada of the Vedantisfs 
and to establish the doctrine ol Rhakti over 
all others and so on. but it is onlx* the 
(jourhiya Vaislmava who proclaims : “ Come 

in everyone, the poor and the low, the 
miserable and the simicis, - the loving Xetai 
is calling on you all to come and take the 
name of (iod, without distinction. ‘He is 
poming out the nectar of love, as out of a 
jar, but it is always full.’ 1 The two brothers 
(jour and Xitai, who exchange love for 
blows, have come/ What fear then? Have 
only faith.” 

The word of a Vaislmava ( Lover of God) 
is not false! Hut what is a Vaislmava? The 
Lord will have to come again to describe 
the glory of a true Vaislmava. A Vaislmava 
only knows what a Vaislmava is. Let me 
cite here an anecdote* bearing on the point. 
When the great Rhagawan Das H-ibaji*e of 
Kalna came to Calcutta to visit the Temple 
of Madan Mohan, a woman of the town 
prostrated herself before him and took the 
dust of his feet, on which the Rabajce, deeply 
moved, returned her salutations by prostra- 
ting himself before her and taking the dust 
of her feet. When some one asked him why 


he did so, he replied, “ Don’t you see, 
this woman is indeed blessed. She has 
sainted me, who is not even fit to be a servant 
of one who serves a Vaislmava, regarding 
me to he a Vaislmava. He who salutes a 
Vaislmava is entitled to he saluted by me.” 

Rlessed be the V.iishiiava, who proclaims 
the glory of taking the name of the Lord with 
all his heart and soul ! 

Vaishnavism 

By Rxb.x Pkimanamm lilt AKAi i (Calcutta). 

Vaishnavism is Rhakti Yoga. Hhakti is 
of two kinds, Jnana-hhakri and Prcma-bhukti. 
Jnana-bhakti is devotion aided by the 
culture of wisdom. Prema- Hhakti is devotion 
through disinterested love 1 , love for love’s 
sake, and ils deity anil goal is Krishna 
Absolute. Krishna is the embodiment of 
concentrated beauty and sweetness. It is a 
Form, which being meditated upon, thrills one 
with ecstacy, for it is ecstasy condensed. 
Krishna is best worshipped with the heart, 
lie responds to the call of love alone. The 
devotee of Krishna meditates on Him 
regarding Him in one of the five human 
relationships, .is suits his natural inclinations, 
viz., Santa, Ibisy.i, Sakhya, Hatsalya, and 
Madhura. Kvery form of pure love is self- 
surrender. The love that knows no surrender 
or sacrifice is a mockery. These Vaislmava 
forms of devotion reached their highest 
degree of development in the Incarnation of 
Sri Ghaitanya. He was Krishna Himself. 
Krishna is tiie mystery and Chaitanva, the 
explanation. The Krishna worshipper is 
either a householder or a hermit, and the 
formula of worship and the religious rules of 
life practised by both the hermit and the 
householder aie practical ly the same. 

Avatars that come to earth to save man- 
kind and protect the good from the bad are 
innumerable, says Srimat Hhagavat. They 
are either partial manifestations or aspects 
of Vishnu, “ but Krishna is the Lord God 
Himself.” The story of the earthly Career 
of Krishna is divided into three aspects,- • -the 
all-love Krishna of Hraja, the Kiislma of 
Matliurfi, and the Krishna of Dwdiaiw 1 . There 
are wonderful deeds in Krishna’s life, -acts 
which can be performed by the Lords of 
Yoga only. 
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The Yoga powers are eight in number, 
called Anima, Mahima, Loghima, Prapti, 
Frakamya, Ishita, V r asliita and Kanabasayifa. 
besides these there are other ten powers 
which a great Yogi may attain. They are: 
(l) Cessation of hunger and thirst. (2) Hear- 
ing from a distance. ( 3) Seeing from a 
distance. (4) Moving the body with the 
the speed of the mind. (5) Assuming any 
form at will. ((>) Kntering into any other 
body. (7) Dying at will. (8) Playing with 
celestial damsels, (tj) Attaining wished-for 
objects, (ro) Power of irresistible command. 
Five other minor powers are, (1) Knowledge 
of the present, the past and the future. (2) 
Control over the opposites, such as, heat and 
cold, joy and sorrow, &c. (y, Knowledge of 
another's mind. (4) Suspending the action of 
fire, sun, water, poison etc. (5) Invincibility. 
These powers serve the Lord in His Led as 
as humble slaves, whether he is conscious of 
them or not. 

The litis dance with the Gopecs is the 
greatest Lee) a ol Krishna. It was the mani- 
festation of the greatest might of His love, 
the might possessed by the Supreme Being 
alone, by the Lord of the Lords of Yoga. 
The chief of the Gopees is Radha. Kadha 
means Adoration or Love- Devotion. Radha 
is the embodied manifestation of Krishna's 
Love-Principle, the energy of His Soul, the 
Principle in Krishna which sets His love into 
motion. The love of the Gopecs for Krishna 
was absolutely selfless. They loved Him for 
the sake of the spontaneous, causeless love 
they felt for Him and which His personality 
inspired in them, for Krishna was that 
causeless Love Itself. The Hns dance re- 
presents the vibrations of the soul-absorbed 
mind, vibrations which fill the universe with 
the nectar of bliss and destroys its Karma 
of a whole Kalpa, the. Kalpa which forms its 
jprarabdha. 

Nature is the materialised Will- force of 
God, The Will-force of God is a reflection of 
God Himself. “God is the Husband, and the 
energy of His Will-Nature is His consort. God 
is the Lover and Nature is His loving Lady- 
love. We are all Gopees, we are all spiritually 
feminine, being particles of Nature, for Krishna 
alone is the Male.” 

(,To be continued 1 


TIIK RAMAKRISIINA MISSION FLOOD 
RF.LIKF WORKS 

'fhe following is the report of the Flood Relief 
Works carried on hy the Brahmacharin workers 
of the Rumakrishna Mission at f Hiatal. The people 
of 6<x> villages have become roofless and have 
lost their goats, bullocks, cows Ac. Four centres 
have been opened, and the relief is given in the 
shape of rice to the starving, and money for the 
erection of huts to those who are without any 
shelter and perfectly helpless. At least j/xx* huts 
have to he raised for the latter, one for each family, 
and even if Rs. 3 is given for each hut, it would 
cost Ks. 12,000. Our workers ask Rs. 500 to lie 
sent every week, which the Mission is unable to 
meet at present for want of sufficient funds. We 
appeal to the generous public to lake up imme- 
diately the cause of the snlleiers and make us 
the instrument to advance their help to them. 

Contributions may be sent to the President, Math, 
Helm, Howrah. 


Work Done 
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Tick Ramvkimsiixa Mission Flooh Relief Frxn 


The Government of Bengal, thro’ R. G. 

K. 

A. 

\\ 

Kilhv F.s(|., Collector of Midnapur... 

200 

O 

( . 

The fiiialal Flood Relief Committee 




Thro Sj. Surendranalh (‘hackravarti, 




Ghatal (in 7 instalments) 

456 

1 I 

(j 

Collected hy Sj. Anauta K. Sen Gupta 

15 

3 

0 

Sj. Probndh Cli. % Kundu, Bhawanipur... 

35 

10 

0 

„ Suresh Ch. Chatlcrjec, Calcutta ... 

1C' 

0 

n 

Collected by Sj. Surendra K. Sen, Bari- 




salt in 6 inslalineuts) ... 

140 

0 

n 

Boarders, F.den Hindu Hostel 

M 

0 

0 

Thro* Sj. Kshclra M. Bannerjce, Unao 

4 ‘) 

X 

0 

Sekli Mali L'ddin, Diamond Harbour 

5 ° 

0 

0 

Mr. I*. C Ghosh. Meerut, 

5 ° 

0 

0 

Sj. Nityaranjan Sen, Calcutta 

■4 

12 

0 

„ Satya Bhtisan J)ev, Jiarisal 

10 

0 

0 

„ Dwarka N. ('hackravarti, Sylhet ... 

L 3 

4 

0 

,. Joylish Ch. Ghosh, Chinsura 

34 

5 

0 

.. Nahinkishore Chowdhuri, Puhna... 

25 

0 

0 

„ Nilmani Sur, Calcutta 

50 

0 

0 


Thro’ Swami Achnlananda of the Benares 
R. K, 1 Ionic of Service, by small colltns. ioor 0 c 
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Colltd. by Sj. Prafulla X. Rmlra, Cal. 37 15 
Sj. Nnnda L. Mullick, Calcutta ... 10 o o 

Cfillid. by Sj. jnanaiianda Das, Midnapur 17 u u 
Other subscriptions below Rs. 10 ... ioq 3 *1 

'rotal Us. ... >3 1 2 7 b 

We are sorry our spare does not allow us to pub 
lisli 1 lie names of the kind donors who have imitri- 
hiUcd sums below Us. iu. Besides the help ill 
money, many pieces ol clothing were collected hv 
several gentlemen in aid of the sufferers. 

NliWS AN 1 1) M ISCKLLANI ES 

(Cl't.I.KD AND CONDKNSKD 1- ROM VARIOUS SOPK(TS) 

DntiNu this year the Maharaja of Durhhanga has 
expended the sum of no less than Us. *>02,780 on 
Famine Belief amongst his suffering people. 

A Conukkss of dwarfs will shortly be opened at 
Olimpia, London, One bundled and forty dwarfs 
will attend, and a miniature village is being built 
for them with Lilliputian lire engines, stables, 
shops and a rhureh and theatre. 


ing. It consists in placing them on a layer of coke. 
The explanation is given that cuke contains sulphur, 
and that minim* quantities of oxide of carbon and 
sulphur, resiihiin; from the oxidation of the coke, 
mix with the air and penetrate among the potatoes. 
I’liiaioo Healed in this manner are said to keep in 
good condition as late into the summer as Jill). 

])k. Trcdgold says : I estimate that in England 

and Wales on |anuarv 1st. there were: S f 6 5 4 

idiots, 25, ot/i imbeciles, and i* *4.771# feeble-minded 
children and adults, making a total of 138,521; 
pel sons in the country who were defective in mind. 
This corresponds to 4.^3 per thousand population, 
or to one mentally defective person in eveiy 248. " 

The chief conditions tending to feeble-minded- 
ness are L ih oholism and consumption. But this is 
not all. The doctor says: " I have calculated that 
in Knglaiui and Wales on January ist, njub, there 
were no less than 1 25. s > 7 insane persons. If we 
add these to the number of the mentally deficient 
which I have just stated, we liml that in this country 
there is one pci sou out of every 130 who suffers 
from severe ilisea.se of mind." 


Wk are glad to inform our readers that "The 
Master as T saw I lim " by Sister Xivedita will he 
brought out in a book-form bv her about the begin - 
>f the next vear. It will, however, be continued 
iu our paper, and will be concluded in its May 
number. 

Twki.vk years ago the area of the Mikado": 
dominions was no more than 320,000 square kilo- 
metres. The campaign against China added 

35.000 kilometres to it. and the war with Uussia 

250.000 more. Thus one short decade almost 
doubled the size of the Kar Kaslern island realm. 

Tiik following is the programme of Swami 
I'aramananda s lectures with Sunday service, at the 
Huntington Chambers 1 fall, Milton, Mass, C.K.A: 

October : 17th. The Message of the Kast. 24II1. 
Yoga and Concentration. 31st. Reincarnation. 
November: 71I1. Duty and Service. 14th. Self- 
Control. 2 1 st. Bhakti Yoga. 28 tli. Learning and 
Wisdom. December: 5th. Harmony of Religions. 

Tiik Germans have discovered a new method ol 
keeping potatoes and preventing them front sprout- 


Tiik following is a li-i of the lady millionaire* 
and lln* wist accumulation.', held b\ them 10 day . 


Mrs. K. IL liar liman 
Mrs. Russo 

Mrs. Annie Weightman Walker 
Finn Krupp von Bidden Ifnlhcrh .. 

Mrs. 1 let tv (i reel 1 

Marchioness of Graham 
Duchess of Roxlmrghe 
Mrs. Herman (hdrichs 
Sonora Cousino 1 Chilli) 

Miss Helen Gould 
Countess S/.chenyl iMiss Glady: 
Vanderbilt) 

Mine. Creel 

Miss Ellen Morrison 


. / 2i\«‘C CkC/ 

. /‘lh.-'-00,iA 

■ .C 1 

. /Vuts-v-' 

/’ 8 .i -i -O >j r jn 

/ x.COO.C/X) 
. / 4 ,uc'J,ckjo. 
. / 4 ,-.',00.00. 1 
. / 4.310, GOO 

. /’ 3.000,000 
s 

. jC 2.500.1x0 
. / 2 ,000.000 
• JC t.UOO.OOO 


| L'ixiK Rentoul at a recent meeting of the 
Bartholomew Club, recited fourteen ‘mistakes of 
life/ and said that he had committed every one of 
them again and again. They were : * To set up 
our ow n standard of right and wrong, and expect 
everyone to conform to it : to try to measure the 
enjoyment of others h\ our own ; to expect uni- 
formity of opinion in this world ; to look for 
mature judgment and experience in youth; to 
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cm!'. 1 iv'isir tom ml I nil dispositions ;ilik«* : not to 
yield in mu ni|>i>ri:iiit to loo!; fm- perfection 

in om own notions; to worry oil im: I ves ami others 
about what cannot he remedied ; Hot to alleviate 
all that need** alleviation ll we can ; not to make 
allowances tor the weaknesses of others; to consider 
anything impossihl*' because we can't ourselves 
pertorm it ; to believe only what our finite minds can 
giasp; to live as il the moment were so impoiianl 
that it would last lor ever : Lo estimate people by 
some outside quality, instead of recognising that 
it is that whu h is within that makes a man/ 

In the " Ceylon National Review "Alts. Runic 
contrasts Indian thought and Western science. 
She writes with a high scorn of the noisy science 
of the West, which lus, according to her showing, 
owed its vitality and deepest secrets to the hoary 
wisdom of the Mast. She su\s: 

“I wish von Hindus would tell yourselves that 
Futopc.ui civilisation is a very \oung child: who 
lias a paper imiloun which lie calls "Mutation/ 
and a toy trumpet which lie call.* the ‘ Pu ss/ and 
a tinsel crown wliiili lie tails 'Morals.' whiih I 
believe he sometimes almost lam irs grown people 
will take tor gold . ami an cletlik luttery winch he 
calls * St.ieiu -. / whit It \ou helped him to make 
or he couldn't have made il : ami which he dues nut 
'understand mmli about licioud the fat t that he 
can give his elders shot ks with it ; and a dangerous 
ill-made weapon wlmli iie made him. sell hm does 
not know' how to handle and which lie culls a 
4 Military System * i ! i : it w ill presently explode in 
his hands and do more harm than he intends lo 
himself and others. He is a nice bov but noisy ami 
troublesome, as are all healthy children." 

Prof, ( ‘liarlcs W. Kliot, president eineiitus of 
Harvard University. 1’ S.A., in an address before the 
Harvard summer school of theology, in |ulv, 
prophesied the advent of a new religion. “ It will 
not he bound by dogma or t reed," he said. Its 
workings will be simple, Imt its field of at lion 
limitless. Its discipline will be the training in the 
development of co onei alive good-will. There will 
be no superiiatm.il element : it will place no 
reliance on anything but the laws of nature. 
Prevention will be the watdiwotd and a skilled 
surgeon one of its intmbeu. ’ The coining lcli- 


gioti. lie thought, will he based on the two great 
commandments, the love nt Hod and the service 
of fellow-men. ‘"The new religion," he said, “will 
not be based upon authority; the future genera- 
tion is to be led, not driven." The new reli- 
gion will deal chiefly not with sorrow and death, 
Imt with joy and life. "(Jod will he so immanent 
that no intermediary will be needed. Its priests 
will strive to improve social and industrial con- 
ditions. I be new religion will not attempt to 
reconcile people to present ills l>v the promise of 
t ut ure compensation/ ’ 

A correspondent writes to us of tl>e wonderful 
efficacy ol the Shri-1 Icramha Prasad in the treat- 
ment of diseases, chronic or otherwise. This 
hub Prasad generally consists of Kunkii t a fine 
r.'d-coloured turmeric powder quite commonly used 
by the Indian ladies as Tilaka oil their foreheads). 
Persons sutu ring from lunacy, leprosy, hysteria 
and other similar diseases have found relief in this 
treatment. ( attic diseases also have been success- 
full. 1 cured on the application of this holy Prasad. 

I lie Prasad is offered gratis to any one who sends 
six annas in postage stamps to cover packing 
and postal charges of the packets, which are for 
internal use twice or thrice a day in a small 
<|ii.intii\ ol water, milk or honey, as may be pres- 
cribed according to the nature of the disease. 
Packets for the external application are also to be 
bad separately. The Prasad is to be used generally 
for a period of twenty -one days, or in chronic cases 
for forty-two days, or until perfect recovery. The 
two following conditions have to be strictly ob- 
served : (n lo stop eveiv oilier treatment 
i medical or otltci wise), (b) T n feed not less than 
twenty-one poor peopleat the beginning, middle, or 
positively on the 2 1 si day of the treatment. There 
is no restriction of diet. A Sadhu and Bliakta who 
is not a mystic. Mantravadi or Tanliavadi, Imt is 
only a devoted servant of Sri-Hanesh is entrusted 
with the charge of distributing the Prasad. His 
name is i. A. R. Jkihecr and his address is 
Vallavambalain. Trivandrum, South India. Applica- 
tions are In he made to him. While doing so, the 
patients should give a clear and concise history of 
their complaints to enable him to give them the pro- 
per directions for the use of the Prasad, Any 
i in tiit r pai titulars may be bad of him by Itttei. 
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